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PAT OORAT TO Ve HINZE ODWATUTS OWI MANNY 


EALERS come in two classes 
“ —they are either steady or 
spasmodic business producers. 
Catalogs influence their sales 
more than most jobbers and 
manufacturers realize. 


The permanently bound catalog, issued 
once-a-year, makes*once-in-a-while deal- 
ers. Their orders are irregular. They 
can’t sell your’product in a big way 
because the catalog hasn’t sold them. 


The Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog brings 
orders from your dealers steadily and 
surely. It renders a day-by-day catalog 
service that lasts year-after-year. It keeps 
dealers in daily touch with your goods— 
new items, price changes, discontinued 
lines.’ It sells them on your product— 


they sell move merchandise. Your market 
is broadened—the sales volume tells that 
unquestionably. This has been the ex- 
perience of the most successful jobbers 
and manufacturers, making and selling 
everything under the sun. Millions of 
Heinn Binders are used everywhere for 
both salesmen and general trade needs. 


' Whatever you sell—be sure your catalog 


is loose-leaf. Do away with once-in-a- 
while dealers. Your sales will increase, 
and you’ll save many catalog-dollars in 
the long run. 


Send us your catalog specifications— 
prices and complete information on 
Heinn Binders will be sent immediately 
without obligation. 


349 Florida St. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


BINDERS 


~by~day catal 
year~ 


after~yéar 


“Over a MILLION” 


—its sequel ...msales 


HE Chicago Herald and Examiner’s Sunday 
circulation goes into over a million city, subur- 
ban and country homes in the Chicago territory 


..++ Market No. 1. 


The Herald and Examiner is read by over a million 
families .. . about five million people. 


This circulation is concentrated in the country’s 
richest industrial and agricultural section. 


The great and profitable sales of foodstufis, wearing 
apparel, house furnishings, automobiles, jewelry... 
and every commodity used in the home or in busi- 
ness, for the advertisers in the Herald and Examiner, 
are only the natural sequel to this tremendous cir- 
culation in this wonder market. 


a in 19, 


It is a power that can be harnessed by any manulac- 
turer and converted into profitable sales horsepower. 


Because this fertile five-million market is brought 
under one roof... is concentrated in the circulation 
of ONE great newspaper ... it is the most extraor- 
dinary advertising value any manuiacturer can buy. 


CHICAGO 


VEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
cHicacos BEST NEWSPAPER | 
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Problem Page to be Extended 


He problems which have appeared on this page each month, 

and which have been answered in the columns of ‘Sales 

Management” by our readers have formed one of the most 
widely read features of the magazine. 


It has become so popular that it has outgrown its original 
purpose; we have received so many problems for this page that we 
have decided to widen the scope of this department. 


Beginning with the February issue an enlarged problem depart- 
ment will be inaugurated in another section of the magazine. In 
addition to the staff of “Sales Management” we plan to secure the 
cooperation of twelve leading sales executives, who will act as 
consulting editors. When a reader submits a problem that cannot 
be answered authoritatively by some member of the Dartnell Edi- 

1. torial Staff it will be submitted to one or more of these nationally 
known executives who will give our readers the benefit of his ex- 
perience on the subject. 


Executives whose experience covers the following twelve divi- 
sions of marketing will serve as the advisory board. Names will 
be announced in the February issue. 


Advertising Jobber Relations Selling Through Dealers 
Industrial Selling Export Selling 
Direct Selling (House-to-House) 
Market Research Salesmanship Direct Mail Advertising 
Selling Direct to Users Jobbers’ Sales 


Investments and Insurance 


The prize winning answer to the October problem was submitted 
hy H. S. Barnes, of the John Price Jones Corporation, 
New York. Mr. Barnes’ letter was printed 
in the December issue. 
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fore | ais 5) A MARKET WORTH WINNING COMPLETELY 
; or whe PROSPEROUS SPOKANE COUNTRY 


- cH eart of [he Billion Dollar Pacific Northwest 
FACTS 


ABOUT 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Washingtoa, Oregon and Idaho 
Population, 1920 2,571.87 
Population gain 135°; over 1900 compared 
with 39% for U.S 

Percen 
tur 


Percentag 


Freduction for bien estimated) 


* 645,000,000 


400,0 000,000 
NEW v WEALTH Ey? 


the P acific No eae =) arms aver 
a gre er returns per ac from 
that n 1 the country abe 


—EVERY DOT=I0 PROSPEROUS SUBSCRIBERS 


fea 1923 Washington, Oregon and Idaho shipped 1-3rd of all the Nation’s 
S4) lumber; produced 1-3rd of its apples; 1-6th of the Nation’s wool; 1-8 of its 
S| wheat; 1-8th of the potatoes, and over $100,000,000 worth of minerals. 
Total new wealth production over ONE THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS-- 


Smashing records! 


Even under normal conditions the per capita buying power of the Pacific North- 
west is over a THIRD greater than the Nation’s average---and the 1923 revenue 
from the orchards, farms, mines and forests beat 1922 over $100,000,000---approxi- 
mately $200 extra spending money for each and every family. 


Based upon figures supplied by Merchandising Departments of the newspapers, 
population of each of the five major markets is as follows: PORTLAND and 
estimated trading territory, 625,000; SEATTLE ard estimated trading territory, 
650,000; SPOKANE and estimated trading territory, 553,000; TACOMA and esti- 
mated trading territory, 240,000; BOISE and estimated trading territory, 221,000. 


1923 sales here in all lines beat 1922, and with the $100,000,000 extra revenue 
received by our two and one-half million consumers, 1924 is bound to bring 
big business here for Go-Getters. 

The Spokane Country alone, heart of the Pacific Northwest, produced in 1923 
< . over $400,000,000 in new wealth, including 1-5th of the Nation’s apples; 1-9th of 
THE SPOKANE COUNTRY its wheat; $50,000,000 worth of lumber, and 40% of the Nation’s lead. 


1923 farm products, live s woo! 

. “hig Of the 553,000 consumers in Spokane and trading territory, 353,000 reside in 
the 522 hustling cities, towns and villages within the 150-mile radius. 200,000 in 
the rural communities. All sections closely tied to Spokane by 10,000 miles of 
good motor roads, 5 transcontinental and 12 branch railways and electric lines. 


Therefore, Spokane and its rich, surrounding territory make up one cohesive 
market of 553,000 consumers. Since most of the 85,000 circulation of THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and THE SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE goes into 
the best homes of Spokane and 522 towns and villages of the field, thorough ad- 
vertising coverage closely coinciding with distribution may be secured thru this 
combination. 

Wire or write this Bureau for special market information and newspaper cover- 
age facts---arrange to cover this market completely in your 1924 plans. 


REVIEW-CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 


REPRESENTATIVES MINANT 
WM. J. MORTON CO | THE SE OKESMAN 


| 
RM MAGAZINES 

NEW YORK CHICAGO | MORNING - SUNDAY ~ TWICE-A-WEEK eA an 

THE WASHINGTON FARMER | 

Spokane Baily Chronicle THE IDAHO FARMER | 

EVENING = WEEKLY THE OREGON FARMER | 

j 


QK COVER SPOKANE AND SPOKANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE 


M. C. MOGENSEN & Co. Inc 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY SEATTLE 


1923 fruit crop over $50,000,000 


SPOKANE TRADING TERRITORY 
522 cities and towns 
10,000 miles good motor roads 
Spokane—128 passenger trains and 58 freight 
trains daily 


— = 
SSS 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 
1923 lumber shipments over $50,000,000 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 
1923 mineral production over $55,000,000 
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This analysis is offered with our compliments as an 
indication of the kind of specialized service that 
McGraw-Hill is constantly offering to those in 
Industry to help find channels of distribution for 
their goods and equipment. 

Use it as a guide for mapping your 1924 
Industrial Sales Campaign. 

Back your 1924 sales efforts with the right kind 
of Industrial advertising. 

McGraw-Hill Engineering, Industrial and Mer- 


McGraw-Hill | Saxrcexs woos! Publications 


are Industry’s Market Places 


ELECTRICAL 
Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Retailing 
Journal of Electricity 


x Ap CONSTRUCTION TRANSPORTA- 
“eug q AND CIVIL TION 
% q “ ENGINEERING Electric Railway Journal 
“y ey < Engineering News-Record Bus Transportation 
ep *. C 
vy” . 
Gi “ “7 “Oxy 4, 
<7) 4 4» : 
2 a S. 
+ “ yy 4 /). * 
My, S,¢ ae 
> Cy, 
ep, “Up 
4, 
y Nye rn 
> a 
%. 
‘try 


MINING 
Engineering & Mining 
Journal-Press 
Coal Age 


= McGraw-Hill 


offers you this 


= Chart— 


The buying structure 


a S : of industry 


OR the first time the whole 
oe buying structure of Industry 


FE is laid before Sales Executives. 


eee On this copyrighted chart, size 
a ee 17x22, printed in two colors and 
2 ee suitable for framing, all of the 
Aes principal Industrial Markets are 
a es classified and the number of 
yee I prospects given in each. 


Industrial Buying 
is now visualized 


chandising Publications put their advertisers in touch 
with industrial buying power in all parts of the 
world. Through this kind of advertising you can 
successfully carry out your sales extension program, 
as planned by the aid of this chart. 

McGraw-Hill, through its resources of analysis and 
research, offers you the best of its thinking along 
industrial sales and electrical merchandising lines. 
(The latter applying to electrical appliances used in 
the home and sold through dealers and jobbers.) 


EXPORT 


Ingeniera Internacional 


INDUSTRIAL 
Power 
Industrial Engineer 
American Machinist 
American Machinist 
(European Edition) 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street New York 


w 
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and on this farm 
there is a golden har- 
vest of facts awaiting 
a keen manufacturer 


e 
eo MAC DONALD is 


the average farmer. He owns 

an automobile, takes the 
family to the movies, and has been 
bitten recently by the radio bug. 
He knows the city and its ways, 
having stolen a march on city folks 
who know little of the farm and its 
problems. 


The time is ripe for wide awake 
national manufacturers to give a 
closer study to the tremendous pos- 
sibilities for their products in the 
farm field. Just three brief facts 
will illustrate the point. 

1. Farmer MacDonald buys a lot 

of things for his business. He buys 

half of the output of one of the 

country’s greatest industries. Yet 


during the past ten years, with 
manufacturers in this industry 


Young MacDonald 


owns a farm--- 


spending millions of dollars for ad- 
vertising, less than ten per cent of 
the advertising was directed at the 
farmer. 


2. Farmer MacDonald is no 
longer set in his ways. A recent 
Richards’ Survey showed that a 
leading manufacturer was losing 
business in rural communities be- 
cause he was still supplying the 
farm trade with an obsolete form 
of his article—‘‘good enough for 
the farm trade.” A change to the 
city standard of article started the 
farm business up with a rush. If 
it’s good enough for the city chap 
it’s none too good for Farmer Mac- 
Donald. 


3. Farmer MacDonald is fre- 
quently a much better customer 
for certain goods than the average 
city consumer. This was proven 
in a Richards’ Survey when it was 
found that farmers’ purchases of 
two articles averaged from five to 
seven times more than the city 
dweller. 

If you would truly know your 
whole market including Farmer 
MacDonald, know the how, when, 
where and why of your goods and 


your competitors’ goods. 


A Richards’ Survey will put into 
your hands some real farm facts 
that will open up new vistas of sales 
opportunities for 1924. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (0. INC 
An Adbertising Agency — Est 18% 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


TRADE MARK 


‘Facts First —then CAdvertising 


KICHARDS 
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When [I’m On the Fence About 
Hiring a Salesman 


By George W. Hopkins 


Vice-President, Columbia Graphophone Company, New York 


OR the past two years I have 

been hiring men for their ag- 

gression. I needed men who 
would blindly follow my leadership. 
Who would drive ahead after 
more business without stopping to 
analyze conditions, or to figure out 
reasons why business was difficult 
to get. I wanted synthesis, not 
analysis. And I tested men for that 
quality. I looked for men whose 
noses showed their aggression—the 
sort of men who have a slight hump 
on their noses, about one-fourth the 
way down. 

The Man for 1924 

This type of man was the sort of 
fellow we needed to succeed in 
the face of prevailing conditions. 
jut today those conditions have 
changed. So I am hiring a different 
type of salesmen for 1924 and in hir- 
ing I put them to a different test. 

We need men who can analyze— 
who can quickly perceive the situa- 
tion in a store and analyze the mer- 
chant’s problems and adapt his sales 
inessage to fit that problem. This 
sort of man has a broad, full face, 
his nose is wide from the middle 
out, and invariably has a low hang- 
ing septum, 

[ don’t care whether you believe 
in this method of judging salesmen 
or not. It is my method, and while 
you may not believe in it, I will say 
that you must know human nature 
to hire the right sort of men today. 
More than that—you must know the 
type of man needed to solve your 


selling problems in 1924, and you 
must know that type of man when 
you see him. 

Watch out for the salesmen with 
sunken faces—whose cheeks seem to 
sink in midway between their jaws 
and eyes. You will find these men 
tricky as a rule. Now I am going 


HEN an applicant for 

a position as salesman 
makes just a lukewarm im- 
pression on you how do you 
determine whether or not 
your first impression is jus- 
tified? Here are three tests 
used by well known sales 
managers in keeping the 
“flivvers” off their payrolls. 


to tell you what sort of a test I put 
to these men with sunken cheeks. 
It is a simple matter and seldom 
fails to work. When I am in doubt 
about a man of this type I merely 
ask him to tell me about the best 
sale he ever made. I try to catch 
him off guard and get him to talking 
about the one sale of his career 
which he thinks is the best piece of 
salesmanship he ever accomplished. 
Try this plan and you will find that 
nine times out of ten the salesman 
with sunken cheeks will tell you of 
a sale that has an element of “slick- 
ness” init. Watch him carefully as 
he describes this sale and you will 
note that he seems to take a delight 
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in telling you how he put it over, 
how he managed to complete the 
sale with the aid of methods that are 
a little off-color. He will use 
methods that will make it difficult 
for him to come back and make the 
second sale. Now I don’t want men 
like that and when they tell of the 
best sale they ever made, and it has 
that element of “slickness” to it I 
feel that no other test is necessary. 
I know that I don’t want him on my 
selling force. 
The Analytical Mind 

In selecting men today we must 
remember that salesmanship begins 
when the customer says “No.” 
Watch out for the salesman who 
tells you how easy it is for him to 
sell goods. The man who says, 
“Business is good, orders are easy 
to get, and I[ have no trouble in sell- 
ing,” is no more than an order taker. 
He doesn’t know what selling is be- 
cause he is merely taking orders for 
what dealers have made up their 
minds to buy. He quits where he 
ought to start, for good salesman- 
ship does not begin until the cus- 
tomer says “No’—until he has 
bought ali that he thinks he ought 
to buy. Then salesmanship begins 
and it is the salesman who knows 
that who will succeed in the face of 
the intense competition that is 
bound to come in 1924. 

We must hire men this year who 
understand conditions, men who can 
analyze and understand conditions 
in every store they visit. Competi- 
tion in 1924 will be intense. Pres- 
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sure for sales will be high, and there 
will probably be a lot of distress 
merchandise thrown on the market 
the same as there has been in the 
past year or so. 


Through our 
salesmen we must educate dealers 
to realize that only well known mer- 
chandise, with prestige, reputation, 
and good advertising behind it will 
make them a profit in 1924. 


The foregoing is based on an address before the 
Executives’ Club of Chicago. 


By Cuarves A. Dostrar 
District Manager, Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Chicago 

TRY to put myself in the place 

of the buyer the salesman will 

call on and sell in the event of 
my engaging him. As I sit there 
talking with him [ am trying to de- 
cide in my own mind what sort of 
an impression he will make on our 
customers. 

What sort of an approach has he? 
Is he well poised, at ease, and ag- 
gressive? Does he look me square 
in the eye?’ Does he sit and gaze 
around or is he alert and paying 
strict attention to what he is saying: 
Ilow does he answer my questions: 

In our business a man doesn't 
oiten obtain an order on first call, 
so I feel that he ought to sell him- 
self to us pretty much the same as 
he would sell a lamp contract to a 
customer. For that reason we sel- 
dom hire a man on first call. 


Requires Written Application 

The first thing we ask him to do 
is to fill out an application blank. 
Then when he makes his second call 
| usually leave the application blank 
in my desk and begin to ask ques- 
tions. Now he will show what sort 
of a fellow he is by the way he an- 
swers those questions. Suppose I 
say, “Where were you last em- 
ployed?” 


quickly. 


He answers that question 
Then I ask, “How long 
were you there—when did you be- 
gin: I watch his answer to that 
question carefully. Some men will 
give you the exact dates without a 
moment’s hesitation. Others will 
say, “Oh, let me see—I don’t re- 
member exactly. I was there about 
a year and a half I guess. I went 
there in 1921 and left in 1922.” 


A man who answers like that— 
who doesn’t remember details isn’t 
going to remember details in his 
sales work. He is going to continue 
guessing. Now the right sort of a 


a> 
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man will remember those things 
easily; more than that, he will give 
you a quick, correct answer. 

I watch a man’s demeanor in my 
office. Some men come in, shake 
hands lazily, sit down and pick up a 
pencil or something on my desk and 
begin fumbling with it as they fidget 
around waiting for me to begin the 
conversation. Can they succeed as 
salesmen by employing those tac- 
tics? 

As I go on through the list of 
questions, which are usually about 
the same questions I have asked on 
the application blank, I find that 
many men hesitate over every ques- 
tion I ask them. When I say, 
“Whom did you work under in your 
last position?” they usually give his 
name and correct initials. Then ask 
them who else they came in contact 
with in the same concern and they ll 
usually remember his name but not 
his initials. To my mind that shows 
carelessness on the part of the pros- 
pective salesman. He is careless, 
forgetful and unmindful of details. 

\VWhen IT get down to the question 
of whether he is married or not | 
want to know where and how he 
lives. Suppose a man has been mar- 
ried two years and is still living in 
housekeeping rooms, or a small fur- 
nished flat, or in a hotel. Why 
hasn't he been able to start house- 
keeping? Most men of the right 
sort want to have some kind of a 
home when they are married, The 
idea of furnished rooms, hotel life, 
or half-housekeeping in a furnished 
flat is distasteful to them. Unless 
a man can show a mighty good rea- 
son for not having started a home ot 
his own I am hesitant about hiring 
him. [ am afraid he is not the type 
of man who takes life seriously— 
that he is the “floater” type. 

By C. W. Love 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago 


s HY did you select the in- 


vestment business and 

why did you come to this 
company fora position?” is the lead- 
ing question we put to applicants 
for positions on our sales force after 
we have obtained the usual informa- 
tion about a man’s past history, ex- 
perience, training and_ education. 
Often his answers to that question 
alone will indicate whether or not 
he is the type of man who will 
likely succeed in the bond business. 
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Several men interview each sales- 
man before he is finally employed, 
and we try and make it a point not 
to do or say anything that will ap- 
pear as if we are trying to “sell’ our 
business or the bond business in 
general to any applicants for sales 
positions. 

We want to give him all the in- 
formation he needs to determine 
whether or not our company is the 
one he should work with for a long 
time in the future, but in giving that 
information it 1s my opinion that it 
is a mistake to allow ourselves to 
become over enthusiastic about the 
business, so as to make the pros- 
pective salesman think we are try- 
ing to sell him the position. 

Should Investigate Before Applying 

\When a salesman comes to us for 
a position without having looked us 
up, without having investigated the 
bond business, or formed = any 
definite conclusions about the pos- 
sibilities it offers, he may or may 
not have come to the right place. 
l‘rankly, we are not inclined to be 
very enthusiastic about the sales- 
man who comes in for a_ position 
without knowing what the bond 
business offers, and what it requires, 
and without knowing 
about us. 


something 


To such a man we say trankly,. 
“Perhaps vou have made a mistake. 
Perhaps you don’t belong in the 
bond business. Now here are some 
of the requirements of the invest- 
ment business. Here are some facts 
about our company. We suggest 
that you look around in other fields. 
That you investigate the bond busi- 
ness and be sure that you want to 
make it vour life work; furthermore 
convince yourself that you want to 
come with the Halsey-Stuart Com- 
pany first of all. If after a careful 
investigation you find this to be the 
fact—come back and see us and we 
will go into the matter of employ- 
ment.” 

Naturally we can't expect him to 
know a great deal about the busi- 
ness before he is engaged; we make 
allowances for certain inaccuracies 
in his first impressions and concep- 
tions of the business, but from his 
answers we can often tell whether 
he has “just dropped in to see if 
there were any openings in the sales 
department,” or whether he has 
really given some earnest and sin- 
cere thought to his future connec- 
tion. 


Bigger Returns from What You Spend 


T was a booklet describing the 
welfare work carried on by a 
manufacturer. 
Several photographs had been taken 
of the interior of the new club 
house. They had been arranged in 
a tentative layout and the whole was 
submitted to the printer. Several 
days later the printer called, asking 


large electrical 


permission to make a suggestion as 
to a change in the layout. As ar- 
ranged, square hali-tones, full-page 
size were to be made of the interiors. 
The printer took a pair of shears 
and cut a nook out of a sun parlor 
from one, a section of the hallway 
from another, a “glimpse” of the 
library from a third. He suggested 
that these cut-outs be used as small 
ornaments on the margins of each 
page—and to eliminate the full-page 
halftones entirely. His suggestion 
saved a hundred dollars in plates. 
Again it was 300 window cards 
measuring 14x24 inches. The ad- 
vertiser planned to reproduce the 
design in three colors on white stock 
by letter press methods of printing 
from Ben Dey and halftone plates 
which would have cost several hun- 
dred dollars and the stock and print- 
ing well over $100, running the total 
cost of the job to about $2 each for 
the cards. The advertiser’s printer 
suggested a lighter stock 28x16, to 
this he tipped a colored underlay, 
and the underlay in turn on a heavy 
mount, 33x22 inches. Each 
card was then colored by hand with 
a much more pleasing effect at a 
total cost of about nine cents each. 


oTrayv 


There is as much difference in 
printers and the type of service that 
they render as there is between your 
highest paid executive and a $15 
clerk. You can put either one on 
your payroll, and you will get just 
about what you pay for. 

“We want to see the day when 
the majority of buyers of all print- 
ing will go to the printer, not for a 
price or a bid on a job, but as they 


for Printed Matter 


The First of a Series of Twelve 
Articles on Printed Salesmanship 


By David H. Colcord 


would go to an architect if they 
were building a house, for sugges- 
and service,’ said 
George A. Galliver, president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, 
in an address to master printers on 


tions, advice 


the subject of service to advertisers. 
“We also want to see the customer 
cooperate with the printer, placing 
his problem before him, so that the 
printer can familiarize himself with 
the customer’s needs to such an ex- 
tent that he can lay out recommen- 
dations for printing jobs of such 
style and form that the customer 
himself 


may not have thought of, 


4 
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Elimination of nonessen- 
tial details from original 
photo tell the story 
which would spell 
success for the cus- 
tomer,” he continued. 

This article deals 
with the difference between 
sales producing literature and ordi- 
nary printed matter. And this—the 
intangible service in brains which 
the master printer renders in coop- 
eration with his client—is the essen- 
tial difference which lies at the bot- 
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tom of the whole issue between the 
man who buys of the price-cutter 
and ‘the man who is willing to pay 
the price for sales literature rather 
than ink and paper alone. 

lf vou understand the funda- 
mentals of good art work, know 
when a charcoal should be used in- 
stead of pen and ink; if you are 
familiar with all of the various 
processes of engraving; if you know 
paper and its uses from newsprint 
to onion skin; if you know color 
combinations and color processes; if 
you are familiar with the technique 
of layout; if you know type styles 
and exactly how to select them; if 
you know binding, folding, and all 
of the infinite technical “tricks” that 
a master printer knows; if you know 
all of these things—you can prob- 
ably profit by slipping out to a small 
job office, getting a cut price, and 
directing every detail of the 
But caveat emptor. 

Take the design for the cover that 
you are figuring on putting on the 
new dealer booklet: the printer 
might have some excellent sugges- 
tions on whether to work it out in 


job. 


pencil, water color, wash, oil, 
crayon, pastel, or a com- 
bination. And it is pos- 


sible that he can put you 
in touch with the right 
artist to handle it. 

Have you asked him to 
make up paper dummies 
of several kinds of stock 
which he would suggest? He'd be 
glad to do it—and the paper sug- 
gestion might be the deciding factor 
in the appearance of the booklet. 

On page seven you plan to use 
three colors. Have you asked the 
printer whether or not you might 
not work out the approximate effect 
by three different Ben Dey’s on the 
same plate? 


If it’s halftones, have you dis- 
cussed with him the screen you are 
going to order to bring out the de- 
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tail on the enameled coated stock 
you have selected? 
Did you ever consider using 


P] 


photographs instead of drawings: 

Recently a Pittsburgh banking in- 
stitution mailed a piece of carefully 
prepared sales literature to all tele- 
phone subscribers in the Pittsburgh 
district and as a result they con- 
tracted for $3,000,000 worth of new 
It was a booklet costing 
approximately cents a 
Within the another bank in 
the same city sent out a “home- 
made” booklet produced at two 
cents a copy by letting the printing 
job to the lowest bidder, and failed 
to produce business enough to pay 


business. 
ten copy. 


year, 


for the printing. 

It does not follow that the effec- 
tiveness of sales literature increases 
in direct proportion to the expense 
of producing it. The advertising 
graveyard is well supplied with 
evidence to the contrary. But other 
things being equal, the chances in 
favor of a carefully prepared, and 
correctly printed piece of sales 
literature, as against one which has 
been thrown together by an ama- 
teur, and mutilated by an incom- 
petent printer are many times in 
favor of the former. 

What goes into the production of 
sales producing literature by a prin- 
ter equipped to handle this particu- 
lar class of work, that the fellow 
with a battery of job presses, and 
his usual argument of “low over- 
head” can’t possibly put into 
it? Both can buy the same 
paper, both use the same ink, 
in many cases the form goes 
on the same kind of press— 
both of them go through the 


firm put that piece of literature on 
the same basis they put their sales- 


men’ Did they figure its cost in 


~its the first winter 
since weve lived here 
that this north room 
has been warm!" 


Above: The idea, models, the photo- 
graphic direction, the layout and copy 
were entirely produced by a Detroit 


printer 
Below: The original piece sent out 
showed the safe only. Notice how the 


attention-getter and the safe are tied 
together in the layout 


terms of sales and orders produced: 

That’s what goes into sales litera- 
ture that the one-horse print shop 
can't put there—and that is the sales 
PUNCH that makes it possible to do 
the job for which it was intended. 

What goes into the printing of 
producing literature which 
makes it come at a little higher cost 
per piece, than the same amount of 
paper and ink on the ordinary office 
form? 

Let me cite a case in point. Five 
years ago, several requests came 
into the advertising department of a 
well-known office furniture manu- 
facturer from their dealers for a 
consumer piece on counter-height 
filing cabinets. It was a rush job 
and turned over to an advertising 
assistant. Number one, he needed 
an illustration, so he went out to the 
cut case and found a halftone of a 
counter-height file which had been 
used in their catalog. He found 
another cut of a cartoon which had 
been used in the house’ organ. 
Armed with these two “pick-ups,” 
he built the layout for a small 
broadside — putting the cartoon 
(which looked like any other car- 
toon) on the cover to attract atten- 
tion; and used the catalog cut in the 
center spread, Then he “assembled” 
the copy by lifting several para- 
graphs, on how the file was con- 
structed—from the catalog. Next 
he made up four similar dummies 
and submitted them for bids to four 

local printers. He placed the 
job with the lowest bidder. 


sales 


same motions—and when the 
little fellow’s bill comes in it 
is often as much as fifty per 
cent “under.” And some of 
the wiseacres who buy print- 
ing, then and there, proclaim 
their “find” from the house- 
tops. “Look, we got that job 
for $200 less than Brown & 
srown wanted.” And the job 
when delivered is turned over | 
to the advertisingdepartment, | 
mailed out and the firm con- 
tinues to save money (7?) on | 
their printing. 


Sut wait a moment. Wasn't 
the buyer a little previous in 
his judgment? Wasn't he 
buying sales literature as he 
bought floorcleaners? Didthe 
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| Ten days after letting the job 

__ ke alt | it was delivered in the office 
18500, 528 sient Vaseeian Lava | ready to forward to the 
Fahrenheit foundtobe bytest! dealers. The dealers fur- 

—- a === nished the mailing lists and 


paid for the postage. 
| Whether the clerk got a 
little boost in salary for his 
| economy and dispatch in get- 
ting out that piece for the 
dealers I do not know, but ! 
do know what happened the 
next year when the advertis- 
‘| ing manager attempted to seli 
the company’s dealers on the 
| idea of bearing half of the 
cost for the sales literature 
| they contemplated producing 


for the next year. They 
bucked, claiming that the 


money was wasted—and not 
a single dealer would admit 
that the counter-height mail- 


eve Swarthe 


' ing had produced one dollar's 
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Saunders Norvell Defines His Stand 
On National Advertising 


This is a reply to the article which appeared on page 154 of the November issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Mr. Norvell is unusually well qualified to speak with authority on conditions in 
the wholesale trade, for his half century of experience in the jobbing field gives him a back- 
ground perhaps unequalled by any other sales manager in the country. As Chairman of the 
Board, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., he has had an opportunity to observe conditions in the drug 
field from both the standpoint of a national advertiser and a wholesaler. 


HARDLY think you gave me a 

square deal when in a recent 

article in “Sales Management” 
you stated you had not received a 
complete report of my address on 
national advertising before the hard- 
ware convention at Atlantic City 
and then, having admitted that you 
had not read the speech, you pro- 
ceeded to criticize me in rather 
strong terms for what you were 
pleased to call my “attack on na- 
tional advertising.” When I read 
the article 1 simply smiled, thought 
to myself that somebody in your 
organization was rather hasty and 
decided to pay no further attention 
to the matter, but several of my 
friends have written me on the sub- 
ject of this article. One friend, an 
advertising man, who is fully con- 
versant with my ideas on advertis- 
ing, insists that I owe it to the ad- 
vertising fraternity as well as my- 
self to write this letter to you on 
the subject. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


In the first place, allow me to 
state that our house has been a na- 
tional advertiser on a large scale for 
many years. We expect to continue 
and increase our national advertis- 
ing. There is, however, one phase 
of the problem of national advertis- 
ing that must be given very serious 
thought, and national advertisers 
themselves as well as advertising 
agencies planning and handling the 
sales campaigns in connection with 
national advertising will be wise if 
they give this angle of national ad- 
vertising and selling their very seri- 
ous consideration. ; 

As you may be aware, I was 
formerly in the hardware business. 
After thirteen years I was invited to 
address my old friends in the hard- 
ware trade and my audience con- 
sisted of hardware manufacturers, 
jobbers and retail merchants. It 
was my desire to say something to 
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this gathering that would be of real 
value to them. 

Now as we all know very well, 
a very large part of the national ad- 
vertising of this country is of goods 
sold in retail drug stores. For the 
last ten years I have been very ac- 
tively engaged in the drug and 
chemical business. I have had an 
opportunity to study national drug 
advertising, not only from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, but 
also its effects upon the jobber, the 
retailer and the consumer. On the 
other hand, in the hardware busi- 
ness up to this time there has been 
comparatively very little advertis- 
ing of hardware articles to the gen- 
eral public. 


Drug Jobbers’ Profits Are Slim 


I happen to know something 
about the profits made by hardware 
jobbers and retail merchants as 
compared with the profits of drug 
jobbers and retailers and I am safe 
in stating that while the drug busi- 
ness requires unusual preparation, 
study, knowledge and care, and 
while the hours of druggists are 
longer than those of any other class 
of merchants, it stands out as a fact 
that the profits of the drug jobbers 
and retailers are not as large as the 
profits of hardware jobbers and re- 
tailers. I gave figures in my speech. 
For instance, The Harvard Bureau 
of Research made a study of the 
profits of the wholesale drug houses 
of the United States for 1922 and 
the result shown was that 100 
wholesale drug houses, scattered all 
over the United States, selling 
$165,000,000 worth of drugs, aver- 
aged nine-tenths of one per cent on 
their sales while thirty-two of these 
jobbers actually lost money. I am 
quite sure that a similar analysis of 
the profits of 100 wholesale hardware 
houses in this country would show 
that they averaged in 1922 about 
five per cent net on their sales. In 
other words, the wholesale hard- 


ware jobbers in exactly the same 
territory as the wholesale druggists 
are earning five times as much on 
their sales as the druggists. You 
will admit, if these figures are true, 
that they are very significant. 

The Harvard Bureau of Research 
further stated in its analysis that 
the principal reason why the profits 
of the drug trade were so small was 
because fifty-three per cent of their 
sales consisted of proprietary medi- 
cines and proprietary articles. Now, 
as we all know, the major portion of 
such goods is sold by national ad- 
vertising. One would naturally ask 
—‘“Why is the profit on such goods 
to the jobbers so small?” 


Is This Unfair Competition? 


The answer is simple. The ma- 
jority of the manufacturers of pro- 
prietary medicines and proprietary 
articles, hiding behind the Sherman 
Law, have taken no steps whatever 
to protect the wholesale druggist 
and the retail druggist on _ their 
profits. The majority of such manu- 
facturers have sold mutual buying 
clubs (composed of retailers) and 
chain retail stores at exactly the 
same prices as they have sold the 
jobbing trade. They have sold cut- 
rate, short-service wholesalers and 
brokers only carrying a few of the 
best selling items at exactly the 
same prices as they have sold the 
wholesale houses. As a result of 
these conditions, the mutual buying 
clubs and the chain stores, buying at 
the jobber’s costs, have been in a po- 
sition all over the country to under- 
sell the independent retail drug 
store on these items. The whole- 
sale jobbers giving a complete serv- 
ice with traveling salesmen have 
been compelled to meet the compe- 
tition of mutual buying clubs and 
other wholesalers selling goods 
without salesmen with price lists 
and as a result of the keenness of 
this competition, prices have been 
cut to a basis on which the goods 
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are sold by complete service jobbers 
with salesmen in almost every part 
of the country at less than the cost 
of doing the business. Not only has 
the situation become intolerable on 
these nationally advertised goods 
from the standpoint of price, but it 
also has become very unsatisfac- 
tory to the jobbing and retail drug 
trade, because many manufacturers 
have not used the slightest effort to 
control the channels of distribution. 
Drug items are not only sold by 
drug stores but by book stores, 
cigar stores, grocery stores and in 
fact, anybody in any line who has 
the money to pay for them, and 
when these goods are bought in lots 
of a few gross they are sold by the 
manufacturers of the goods to all 
this class of dealers at exactly the 
same price as paid by the wholesale 
drug house. Such are the condi- 
tions that exist today in the whole- 
sale drug trade on nationally adver- 
tised items. 

Exactly the same thing is true of 
the retail drug trade. By reason of 
competition of department. stores, 
chain drug stores, cigar stores, gro- 
cery stores, etc., the profit on na- 
tionally advertised items has been 
cut to pieces. Price cutters have se- 
lected the most widely advertised 
items as their leaders. 


The Menace of Price Cutting 


[ outlined these conditions to my 
wholesale hardware friends and told 
them they should be happy in the 
fact that the national advertiser had 
not yet penetrated into the hard- 
ware business. I did outline to 
them that if the national advertiser 
did come into the hardware trade 
as he had into the drug trade— 
and if he advertised and sold his 
goods without the slightest effort to 
protect the profits of the jobbers 
and the retailers, the hardware busi- 
ness would naturally sink into the 
same condition in which the drug 
business now finds itself. 

I did not in my address give the 
names of manufacturers in the 
hardware trade who have already 
started national advertising but if I 
had desired to do so, I could have 
taken the item on which the great- 
est amount of money is being spent 
for national advertising, that be- 
longs peculiarly to the hardware 
business, and I could have shown 
without any question or doubt that 
while, according to their financial 
statement, the manufacturers of this 
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item have made millions of dollars 
in profits, today and for several 
years past not a jobber nor a retailer 
distributing these goods has been 
able to make one cent net profit over 
the cost of doing business on this 
article. This nationally advertised 
cutlery item today is not only sold 
to the hardware trade but can be 
found in drug stores, grocery stores, 
tobacco shops, book stores and even 
on newsstands. Recently here in 
New York I stopped at a tobacco 
store and noticed this item priced at 
retail at exactly the same figure we 
pay for them in wholesale quanti- 
ties. Does the hardware trade want 
any more of this kind of national 
advertising and selling? 


Protecting Retail Profits 

Of course there are exceptions to 
this rule. There have been certain 
national advertisers such as Messrs. 
Colgate & Company, The Mennen 
Company, etc., who have attempted 
to help their distributors maintain 
prices on their products. What has 
been the result? Messrs. Colgate & 
Company, The Mennen Company 
and others have had to carry on 
long and expensive litigation as 
they were accused of violating the 
Sherman Law or the Clayton Act. 
Recently both Messrs. Colgate «& 
Company and The Mennen Com- 
pany have won their suits. The 
decision in the Mennen case should 
be carefully studied by all manu- 
facturers, wholesale merchants and 
retailers. This recent decision of 
the Supreme Court is going to 
have a very far-reaching effect in 
the protection of the profits of job- 
bers and retail merchants. In the 
scope of this article I cannot go 
into this decision, but boiled down, 
it means that a manufacturer can 
select his customers and he can re- 
fuse to supply goods to either job- 
bers or retail merchants who cut his 
prices. 

The trade is also familiar with 
the fact that the Kelly-Stephens Bill 
is now before Congress. This bill is 
for the protection of fair and reason- 
able profits in business, as it has 
been discovered that the cutting of 
prices is one of the surest and 
simplest means of quickly producing 
monopolies by driving weaker com- 
petitors out of the field. 

There is another slant to this 
situation that national advertisers 
should think about. The cutting of 
prices on their goods is arousing all 
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over the country sales resistance on 
the part of retail merchants. Re- 
cently I visited three hardware 
stores and asked for a certain item 
without giving the brand. In not a 
single instance did these hardware 
retailers offer to sell me the best 
known and most widely advertised 
brand of the kind of goods I called 
for. When I finally asked for this 
advertised brand, it was’ produced 
from some place in stock out of 
sight and shown to me with great 
reluctance. Think what this means 
in sales resistance if such a plan is 
adopted—and it is being adopted— 
by the retail merchants all over the 
country ! 

Recently I attended a meeting of 
the retail drue merchants of West- 
chester County, held at Mount 
Vernon, New York. I was inter 
ested in hearing these merchants 
discuss the unprofitable condition 
into which a certain widely adver- 
tised toilet soap had fallen. These 
merchants without exception stated 
in the open meeting that they 
bought just as small a quantity of 
this soap as possible—that they 
placed it out of sight in their stores 

that they destroyed all the show 
window or store advertising sup- 
plies and that they only sold it when 
forced to do so by the consumer. 
Stop and think what this sales re- 
sistance must mean to this soap 
manufacturer ! 

Favor National Advertising 


Now in conclusion, allow me to 
say that I did warn the hardware 
merchants at the Atlantic City con- 
vention against national advertising 
unaccompanied by any desire or 
practical effort on the part of the 
manufacturer to protect his dis- 
tributors in their selling prices. At 
this meeting I was talking about an 
actual condition that exists just as I 
outlined it in this letter. No one 
who knows conditions can question 
my facts. The whole point at issue 
is that if the national advertiser is 
wise he will make it part of his busi- 
ness—and a very important part of 
his business—to see that his cus- 
tomers are fairly and reasonably 
paid for the service they render him 
in the distribution of his goods. 

I am a firm believer in national 
advertising if accompanied by an 
honest effort and a practical plan for 
protecting the profits of distributors, 
both wholesale and retail. 


‘The Seven Ages of Salesmen 


A sales manager who has survived them all 
describes the symptoms that mark various 
the average salesman’s career 


stages in 


af OT only is twenty-one the 
- | age of over confidence, it is 


On his first few trips the young 
salesman’s over anxiety to. sell 
leads him into 
all sorts of 


also the age of over anxiety. 


scrapes with 
customers. He 
is over confi- 
dent of the 
ability of the 
house to do 
anything from 
making  in- 
stantaneous 
shipments to 
reducing prices to the lowest point 
alleged by buyers to be just and fair. 
He is always over confident that the 
price is too high—didn’t the buyers 
all tell him so? 


Twenty-one 


Then, too, he is over confident that 
buyers are going to believe every- 
thing he says—he makes statements, 
but forgets to prove them. Then 
when he wakes up and learns that 
buyers are not as gullible as his 
best girl, his parents, and his former 
school teachers he is over confident 
of his ability to break rules, cut 
prices and promise the impossible 
and get away with them all. But it 
is all the supreme over confidence of 
ignorance—not the over confidence 
of the experienced slicker. 

His very over confidence however 
is not all entirely against him. He 
doesn’t have so much to unlearn— 
he’s ambitious, works and learns 
fast. He can be developed into a 
great producer. His future, his suc- 
cess and his ability rests largely up- 
on the sort of direction he is given. 
Much of the responsibility for his 
future worth to the business rests on 
his boss. He is a real test of the 
sales manager’s right to call himself 
a builder of men. 

And just as we begin to feel that 
our over confident boy salesman 1s 
going to get down to bed rock and 
start earning money for the house he 
strikes a streak of good business. 
Five years on the road have taught 
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him some lessons. He is iearning to 
sell. And the natural growth of the 
territory plus his boyish energy and 
enthusiasm has developed some busi- 
ness. And with this new confidence 
born of increased orders a second, 
but more malignant disease attacks 
him. He enters the age of egotism. 
He has talked with other sales- 
men; hotel lobby and smoker gossip 
leaves its imprint on his_ brain. 
Other salesmen tell their bosses 
where to get off at, so he tries the 
same methods. “O. K. that price 
concession I made if you don’t want 
me to resign and leave you and your 
funny old business flat on its back” 
is the tone, 
\ if not the ac- 
' tual content, 
of his letters. 
He has been 
offered count- 
less other po- 
sitions. Didn't 
that barbers’ 
supply house 
sales manager 
say, “Look me 
up if you ever need a job,” and 
didn’t that bond salesman say, “Kid- 
do, you're wasting your time work- 
ing on a salary—come with our 
house and get a look in on the big 
stuff.” Can we blame him if he 
does get egotistic? Didn’t he cut a 
pretty wide swath in his old home 
town when he went home on his 
vacation when he found the valedic- 
torian of his graduation class work- 
ing in the local garage; and when 
he realized that this former worthy 
had never stopped over night in 
either the Mulesback in K. C. or the 
Battler in St. Loo—how could he 
help but feel that he had traveled far 
on the pathway towards success? 


a 


Twenty-five 


And then he learns that the poor 
old sales manager has been on the 
job for thirty-six years. “The house 
needs some new blood in the home 
office. I could show them a couple 
of tricks myself,” he confides to his 
new wife, “they don’t know condi- 
tions out in the field.” And the sad 


part of it is that his wife agrees with 
him. And then he starts to tell the 
poor old sales manager that this is 
1924, and that “conditions are differ- 
ent.” 

Five years or thereabout of ego- 
tism and our boy salesman _ has 
turned thirty and stands at the 
crossroads of opportunity. If he is 
ever going to do anything worth 
while it is time to wake up. Nearly 
ten years of experience on the road 
has broken off many of the rough 
edges. He is a polished salesman. 
He can sell goods at a profit. His 
future is assured, he thinks. The 
next few years will tell whether he 
is true hardwood, or merely soft 
white pine, with a slick veneering 
pasted on. He has been pretty busy 
these last ten years, keeping track 
of the baseball scores, and learning 
the latest jazz steps. He hasn’t had 
much time to read and study. He 
has grown calloused. He thinks 
sales conventions are vacations; he 
plays hookey from nearly all of the 
sessions except the closing banquet 
and the theater party at the house’s 
expense. He takes the wrong road 
_. because the 
( => scl a) path of oppor- 
= “| tunity seems 
| to be rather 

narrow and 
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high speed car 


now—he can’t 
negotiate all 
those rough 
spots and de- 
tours on oOp- 
portunity’s road. He is not the ex- 
ceptional salesman—he’s just the 
average. 


Thirty 


So at thirty-five we find him ar- 
riving at that station wiser men than 
he have called the graveyard of am- 
bition—satisfaction. Yes, he is only 
thirty-five and satisfied. Of course 
he isn’t contented, but he is satis- 
fied. He has worked hard, his 
salary has been doubled, and he 1s 
now an Elk, Mason, Rotarian and 


a good citizen. He speaks at ward 
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political rallies, and knows his way 
around the city hall. Didn’t he get 
that fine for speeding remitted? 

He doesn’t open up many more 
new accounts. Customers of his 
house are referred to as “my trade.” 
He isn’t selling very many special- 
ties even though the sales man- 
ager feels he 
should. ‘‘I 
know the 
needs of my 
trade and I 
don’t think we 
ought to load 
them up with 
a lot of our 
high priced 
specialties. 
They’re all 
right for the big cities but they 
won't sell in my territory,” he writes 
in answer to a request to push the 
specialties. 


Thirty-five 


In spite of his satisfaction he has 
a lot of pride. He can be led to 
respond to calls for extra effort. He 
works hard to keep near the top of 
the list. In sales contests he can be 
counted on as a pacemaker, but that 
old devil of self-satisfaction is hard 
to down. But all in all our sales- 
man at thirty-five is a good man. 
\Ve wouldn’t like to see him go— 
he’s sort of a fixture on the force. 

\ contented salesman is a sales 
manager's greatest asset—he is the 
handiwork of a master builder of 
men, but a satisfied salesman is a 
curse to any organization. The 
moment a salesman becomes satis- 
fied he can’t get excited about any- 
thing—and he simply must get ex- 
cited about his lines and his jobs if 
he gets anywhere in these days. 


He Can’t Cooperate 


He must do everything his own 
way. He’s forty now and he knows 
how to manage his territory with- 
out being told by any of the desk 
sergeants back at the home office. 
“By gad, I’ve been on this job for 
twenty years now and they can’t tell 
me anything,” he tells the veteran 
hotel clerk at the Palace House as 
he opens his mail. Being his busi- 
ness to do so the hotel clerk heartily 
agrees with him. 

The salesman at forty cannot real- 
ize that merchandising is not the 
same as it was twenty years ago. 
He went it alone in years gone by. 
He was czar of his territory and 
ruled it as he saw fit. But those 
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methods will not succeed today. He 
needs the help of the sales manager, 
the advertising manager, the promo- 
tion manager and credit man. But 
he seems unable to dovetail his ef- 
forts with the work of these depart- 
ments. He can’t cooperate. 

sut notwithstanding his inability 
to cooperate the salesman at forty 
is not always a thorn in the flesh of 
the sales manager. He is depend- 
able, steady, honest and regular. 
While he may rebel at reports and 
records—while he may not reflect 
the enthusi- 
asm of the ad- 
vertising de- 
partment the 
stream of 
orders he 
pours into the 
mail is steady, 
from old,time- 
tried cus- 
tomers who 
pay their bills 
with a gratifying promptness. Even 
though he may not sell the newer 
and more progressive accounts in 
his territory the business we receive 
from men of his type is often the 
most profitable business we get. 


Forty 


He Lives in the Past 


Just as we begin to wish that we 
had a few more steady pluggers like 
our salesman at forty he begins to 
slow down. For a few years this 
slowing up process is scarcely no- 
ticeable, yet it 
is woefully ap- 
parent that his 
sales volume 
is not grow- 
ing as fast as 
some of the 
Yo Oa ee ere 
men’s. And 
then we real- 
ize that our 
salesman of 
forty is approaching fifty, which 
brings with it the age of alibis. 
“Times are not what they used to 
be. Why, [ remember when I used 
to cover three states—what can I do 
with the few counties I have now,” 


he writes to his sales manager and 
tells his friends. He has begun to 
live in the past—that ancient, glori- 
ous past which he fondly refers to as 
“the good old days.” 

He begins to devolp a sort of con- 
tempt, if not actual hatred for 
younger men. While he would be 
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the last to admit it he nevertheless 
subconsciously feels that his whiten- 
ing hair should command the inside 
track. And perhaps it should—he’s 
spent the best years in his life mak- 
ing profits for his house—he’s been 
separated from his family so much 
that his children seem to consider 
him a sort of visitor. He finds it 
harder to get out, away from home 
each week; the good old camaraderie 
of the “road” seems gone; every- 
body is in such a hurry; the old 
buyers are gone and the new ones, 
smart, brisk, snappy young men are 
so cold-blooded. It seems as if sen- 
timent and friendship have been 
frozen out of business in the mad 
rush to buy and sell bargains and 
beat the other fellows. 


Alibis in Place of Orders 


While we wonder what to do with 
our veteran of the good old days, 
competition forces us to take some 
action. Boards of directors take 
nothing into consideration when they 
scan the territorial sales reports. We 
must increase sales in his territory. 
We shudder as we wonder whether 
he’s saved enough money to live in 
comfort the balance of his days, for 
he has reached sixty—the age of re- 
egret. Business has nothing to offer 
him. It holds nothing against him 
except that he is old. True, he is 
honest, he has a good clean record, 
he has served faithfully and to the 
best of his ability—but “We regret 
to advise that on account of etc.” 
We regret that he isn’t suited for an 
inside position, that he was never 
promoted to an executive berth; he 
regrets that he hasn’t saved more 
money, that 
he must retire 
and content 
himself with 
memories. Of 
course the 
house will 
take care of 
him. Part of 
his pay check 
will come 
every month, 
yet nevertheless he regrets that he 
isn’t back in the harness, that he 
didn’t buy that stock in the firm 
when he had an opportunity, that he 
didn’t put on a little more steam 
when he was thirty-five. There 
seems to be so many things to re- 
gret—so many things he could have 
done to have insured a happier old 
age—to have forestalled the regrets. 
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Group of British advertising men inspecting buildings which will house the International Advertising Convention in July 


British. Sales Possibilities 


‘Today and ‘Tomorrow 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


Vice-President, The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago and New Y ia 


N old 


gave 


newspaper man once 
friendly ad- 
“In your first paragraph 
give them something to 
make their eyes pop out.” So [ll 
try it—here it is. “The difference in 


me some 
vice. 


always 


actual dollars and cents sales vol- 
ume between a year of greatest 


prosperity and a year of depression 
is only eighteen per cent.” The au- 
thority for the statement is a very 
conservative New York banker who 
does business nationally and inter- 
nationally. I know that my eyes 
popped a bit when I heard it, for a 
blue year brings so much wailing 
that it seems as though the bottom 
must be dropping out of everything. 
I quote it here because it makes a 
good preface to any talk about de- 
veloping trade in Great Britain or 
any other foreign market. To the 
factory is running only 
to eighty-two per cent capacity, and 
the American sales organization 
cannot get any more business, at a 
profit, the other eighteen per cent 
may be found abroad, and perhaps 
most easily in the British market. 


man whose 


Many of our American sales ex- 
ecutives are going to attend the 


SALES 


the Associ- 
Clubs of the 
same time make 
sritain and part 


London convention of 
ated Advertising 
World, and at the 
a survey of Great 


of the Continent for their com- 
panies. And many of them will 
find, to their surprise and their 


pleasure, that the war has changed, 
completely and favorably, the atti- 
tude of the Britisher towards for- 
eign products. They will find, too, 
that there has been almost a revolu- 
tion of retail storekeeping methods, 


and that the majority of British 
manufacturers, while doing perhaps 
a smaller volume of business, are 


nevertheless making a considerably 
larger profit. They can teach their 
3ritish cousins some things, but in 
many subjects they will be pupils. 
One of the things that has made 
business good in this country dur- 
ing the last two years has been the 


tremendous amount of building 
work—construction demands that 


piled up during the war _ period. 
There has been so much of it that 
we have been prosperous despite the 
meagre returns received by our 
farmers for their crops. In Eng- 
land the same thing is happening. 
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Americans returning from London 
say that almost the whole of the 
west end is being rebuilt with big, 
fine steel structures. M. S. Eylar, 
vice-president of the Elliott-Fisher 
Company, “T never saw any- 
thing like it—block after block for 
miles—not a few blocks, but miles. 
It doesn’t apply to London alone— 
it's the same thing in Manchester 
the same thing in Birmingham. The 
cities of England are being rebuilt. 
England is coming strong—an en- 
tirely different atmosphere than I 
found a little over a year 
I was there.” 


says, 


ago when 


This new attitude is seen in the 
changed buying habits of the 
Sritisher. He will take more 
chances, he is no longer deathly 
afraid of the unknown, and he will 
now try a new dish or a new inven- 


tion where in 


years gone by he 
would have given it the cold 
shoulder. The “masses” are com- 


ing up——fast. It was a shock to the 
gentry when they first saw their ser- 
vants and workmen riding in motor 
cars, buying pianos, and even bath- 
room equipment. But they 
it, and now have our point of view 


got over 
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Within an hour’s run from Liverpool is a population greater than that 
of New York and suburbs 


—“‘well, why shouldn’t they have 
‘those things if they can pay for 
them?” And here is a point, a very 
significant one—nothing is so ten- 
aciously held to as an improved 
standard of living. 

Those little differences which dis- 
tinguish us from 
most cherished 


others are our 
possessions—per- 
haps because the very fact of differ- 
ence seems to imply superiority. 
Consequently we associate foreign 
countries more with differences than 
with likenesses. Yet, as a recent 
“News Bulletin” of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company points out, 
“Stockholm dances to Irving Ber- 
lin’s latest melody while it is still 
the rage in New York. Paris finds 
Charlie Chaplin as irresistible as 
does St. Louis. London stands in 
delighted crowds before the flashing 
electric advertisements which are 
beginning to brighten its streets—or 
so far forgets its traditional reserve 
as to shout its applause for Paul 
Whitman. Just as a bridge is built 
on the same basic principles in the 
Himalayas as in the Rockies—or a 
disease is cured by the same 
methods in Australia as in Arkansas 
—so consumer demand can be cre- 
ated by using the same fundamental 
appeal in any country.” 

The same fundamental appeal, 
yes, but there are differences, and 
important ones. The language is 
different in England. Slogans and 
trade-marks that help to identify 
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and sell goods in this country are 
often duds in England. It cost the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers the tidy 
little sum of $90,000 to discover, a 
few years ago, that the British didn’t 
care whether they had their iron to- 
day, tomorrow, or any other day. 
Sun Maid changed its advertising, 
and now has a very prosperous busi- 
ness. Over here we react favorably 
to “the smile that won't come off,” 
but to the Londoner that simply 
means a smile that won't happen at 
all, 

Slower Pace Needed for Britain 

The breezy, slap-a-fellow-on-the- 
hack go-getting salesman gets by 
with a certain class of customers in 
some sections of this country—but 
pity the poor fellow if he gets off a 
boat at Liverpool and tries to sell 
with Ten like him 
wouldn’t sell as much in combined 
total as one native 


those tactics. 
sritisher whose 
chief selling argument might be that 
he had made one of the teams at 
Eton. 

The American advertiser has a 
wonderful opportunity in the Brit- 
ish Isles of today if he doesn’t try 
to go too fast. England has institu- 
tions, traditions—prejudices, if you 
care to call them that—which can- 
not be overridden ina day. If some 
of us advertise “Since 1887” in this 
country we sound venerable, stable, 
almost ancient, but there are hun- 
dreds of firms over there that can 


advertise “In business since 1801.” 
If an English buyer says he wants 
time to consider the proposition, he 
really means it, and the high-pres- 
sure American sales methods for 
getting the name on the dotted line, 
right here, this minute, will irritate 
him so much that he may never buy 
from that salesman or that house. 
A comparison between England and 
Philadelphia is neither far-fetched 
nor unfair. Philadelphia is not the 
easiest market to break into; fre- 
quently it takes years to show a 
profit, but once Philadelphians get 
into the habit of buying your goods, 
there’s no stopping them. 


Free Trade Policy Wins 


The recent election in England 
proved very conclusively that the 
public wants to stick to the old Free 
Trade policy, and well-informed ob- 
servers say that a Protective Tariff 
has been staved off for another de- 
cade at least. This is encouraging 
to American manufacturers. Of 
course it should be added that what 
England has is a modified free trade 
policy, for there are a few tariffs— 
automobiles, for example. Yet 
American cars sell over there, and in 
one London paper the other day | 
saw advertisements of Fords, Max- 


wells, Chevrolets, Nashes, Buicks, 
Studebakers, and Packards. Our 


tire manufacturers are giving Brit- 
ish manufacturers such keen compe- 
tition that the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, of Birmingham, felt it neces- 
sary to use large space in the “Man- 
chester Guardian” to say: 
BUY DUNLOP CORD TYRES 
Because They Are British 

Whilst the markets of the world are closed 
to British tyre manufacturers, by reason of 
prohibitive import duties, the surplus pro- 
duction of foreign manufacturers is pouring 
into this country. Over five and a half 
million pounds was paid last year by British 
motorists for foreign tyres; the unemploy- 
ment problem was aggravated and taxation 
maintained at a high level, etc. 

This advertisement is eloquent 
proof of one thing—that there is no 
prejudice against American goods. 
The buying public over there is dis- 
criminating. They want value and 
price. If an English manufacturer 
can give both—very well. If not, 
they turn to a foreign product. They 
do not carry patriotism to a silly 
exteme. Furthermore, the English- 
man deserves his reputation for 
being fair-minded. He reasons that 
if he expects foreign peoples to buy 


(Continued on page 476) 
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New Broom Sweeps Mean 


Here is a sales manager who, on his entry into an organization, cleaned 


house and made a host of enemies at the same time. 


But he put the 


business on a paying basis. What would YOU do under like circumstances? 


OR over a year, they called me 

“The Meanest Man in the 

World.” Did I deserve that 
sobriquet? Is there a bare possibil- 
ity that any man with the power of 
absolute dictatorship—and who ex- 
ercises that right—wears a crown of 
thorny condemnation at the same 
time, bitter, disillusioning ? 

I once had a salesman remark to 
me, in a blast of uncontrolled rage, 
“IT detest you because you have 
power; it is for you to command and 
me to obey. I never knew a sales 
manager to be liked or loved.” 

But then this chap was _ very 
young and grieviously unsophisti- 
cated. It was ignorance talking! 

During the past year, on the other 
hand, I have made some amazing 
discoveries about human_ nature. 
The “psychology of plain folks” was 
a hackneyed phrase to me until I 
trudged to the end of this long, 
arduous, rocky pilgrim highway. 
And up to this period, I had never 
known what it was to be cordially 
disliked and venomously hated. But 
that experience has been mine for a 
little over a year. 
not been pleasant. I have been hurt 
to the quick. Moments there were, 
when I was ready to give it up. 
“The Meanest Man in the World!” 
My nickname around the plant. 
Somebody printed it out, crudely, in 
white chalk. on my office door. I 


I confess it has 
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By the Man Himself 


never took the trouble to have it 
erased. At the time of which I 
write, anew play was having its try- 
out in Boston, and the name of that 
play was the name they gave me. I 
assume that the suggestion was a 


flash of genius, although I have 
never seen Mr. Cohan’s drama. 

Here is the prologue of what 
transpired. 


I received a wire from the founder 
and owner of one of the oldest shoe 
manufacturing enterprises in Mas- 
sachusetts. Would I consider ac- 
cepting the sales managership of the 
company? An interview 
quested. 


was re- 

It was a big job and a big oppor- 
tunity. But there were drawbacks 
and hidden elements of danger. 

The man-who-had-all-the-say and 
who was still actively dominant, de- 
spite his advanced years, was notori- 
ously  self-opinionated. He had 
broken more wills and cowed more 
mentalities than anyone in his line 
of business. He had always had his 
way and presumably always would. 
But he was keen, alert, competent. 
The success of the institution was 
largely attributable to him and to 
his methods, however arbitrary the 
latter might be. 

As an extremely odd opposite of 
all this, he was an out-and-out sen- 
timentalist. Any workman ‘could 
make JG weep down his own shirt 


bosom, by describing a particularly 
severe case of kid croup. To be 
hired in this concern was never to be 
fired, save under the most unusual 
circumstances. Generations of 
workers had grown up in that fac- 
tory, and would live and die there. 


Despite these inherent weaknesses 
in a job which would tax a man to 
the limit, I agreed to go with JG. 
There were weeks of heated contro- 
versy, however, before I signed up. 
Things had not been going any too 
well, and the trouble appeared to be 
with the system of selling, which 
was obviously archaic. It was my 
task to revolutionize all this. 
Methods were in vogue which had 
been efficient forty years prior, but 
which were now in no wise adapted 
to the times and the popular buying 
mood. As an instance of what I 
mean, the company manufactured 
such a_ bewildering variety of 
models—I think there were almost 
a thousand—that no small dealer 
could possibly carry more than one 
tenth of them, although the manu- 
facturer’s own shoe shops _ under- 
took to carry the complete line. As 
a consequence of this, catalogs were 
useless, advertising in newspapers 
and magazines sent people to stores 
for models which were not on the 
shelves—and there was h— to pay, 
generally. 

I accepted the position of sales 
manager on one condition only—and 
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“But I won’t do it,” thundered JG’s pet salesman in an unguarded moment 


it was put in writing; he was 
to allow me to be boss of my own 
department just so long as I did not 
allow the horses to run away and 
turn the apple-cart and the bean-pot 
upside down on the business road. 
There was to be no interference, no 
petty and aggravating interloping. 
I was either sales manager or I was 
nothing. I would accept no middle 
ground. 


The Advertising Question 


And there was one other proviso: 
t would be discretionary with me as 
to whether I should dictate the ad- 
vertising policy at the expiration of 
my first six months. Frankly, I was 
suspicious of it. I have always been 
of the opinion, and still hold to it, 
that a selling department can’t work 
at loggerheads with the advertising 
department. One must interlock 
with the other. They are insepar- 
able, as business is conducted nowa- 
JG agreed. Everybody mar- 
velled, but that’s exactly what JG 
did. I believe, as I look back on it 
now, that he felt he was acting the 
diplomat. He was a cat playing 
with an energetic and over-ambi- 
tious mouse. For he still remained 
the official Tabby, when all was said 
and done, and nobody had _ really 
filed off his claws. 


days. 


Sut these fragments of detail are 
aside from the real purpose of my 
story. 

The big point or problem or ques- 
tion which is embedded in what took 
place, seems to be this: 

To what extent should and can a 
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new sales manager, a comparative 
stranger to a concern, dominate his 
department, and sweep the place 
clean, rip out old timber and _ re- 
build, right down to the very base- 
ment? 

They always remark of a sales 
manager coming into an organiza- 
tion, “I suppose he’ll think he must 
dispense with everything the former 
occupant of the chair did or believed 
or thought. Right or wrong the 
previous sales manager is a moron.” 

Not a week had passed before I 
was fully conscious of a series of op- 
posing thought-waves which had 
been set in motion by certain prac- 
tices and preachments of mine. For 
[ was indeed guilty of sweeping 
clean with my broom and playing 
havoc with my predecessors’ ideas. 
Few of them remained. 


Some Musty Traditions 

At first, this opposition was 
nothing tangible. I could feel it but 
never put my finger upon any con- 
crete case or person. I was directly 
or indirectly in command of over 
two hundred men and women. 
Eighty of them were salesmen. I 
should say seventy per cent had 
been with the house for over twenty 
years. I was uncovering certain 
sensitive plants and roots which 
were tenaciously covered with the 
earth of tradition. And they held 
on for dear life. Mind you, I 
made no move without the utmost 
thought. -Every night of every day 
of every week, I spent rehearsing 
the methods.of by-gone years, and it 


was through no over-abundance of 
self-esteem that I decided to junk 
current practices and moth-eaten 
systems. They were wrong and | 
Was sure of it. 

A venerable assistant—he had 
been in the department for some- 
thing like twenty-two years, and had 
been the right-arm of the previous 
decades of sales managership, was 
the first to feel the lash of the new 
“slave-driver.”” This act of mine was 
equivalent to poking a stick into a 
hornet’s nest. Oh, but how the 
swarm did begin to fly about and 
buzz and hum and show their little 
stingers! 

“Uncle” Ben persisted in doing a 
thing the way he had always been 
accustomed to doing it, despite a 
new rule and repeated warnings. | 
called him into my office one morn- 
ing and gave him notice. He did 
not wait—he walked out, in high 
dungeon and right up to the office 
of JG, whom he knew as well as he 
did his own son, and as intimately. 


Was He a Slave Driver? 

A telephone call, shortly after- 
wards, pleaded Uncle Ben's case. 
He owned his own little home on 
Warren Avenue, near the plant—he 
had a wife, a grown son, and two 
beautiful daughters. He was a fix- 
ture around the place. 

3ut my edict was final. 

Uncle Ben’s good wife came 
around the next afternoon to see me. 
She explained that poor husband, 
after the first impact and the first 
hot-headed questioning of my act, 
had spent a day in actual tears. He 
was a crushed and broken man. 
Couldn’t I find compassion and a 
way around the situation: Uncle 
Ben was too old to begin life all over 
again! I would be directly respon- 
sible for crushing him, breaking his 
will. 

I was not a sentimentalist, but I 
determined to make at least one ex- 
periment just to discover the true 
temper of the raw material at my 
disposal. I took Uncle Ben back 
with a warning. In three days he 
was up to his old tricks. I caught 
him, red-handed, criticising me and 
my methods behind my back with a 
cluster of cheap little employees— 
and this time Uncle Ben disap- 
peared for good. I simply could not 
afford to allow sentiment to stand 
in the way of doing those things 


(Continued on page 472) 
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Technical advantages 
expressed in simple terms : 


A rifle bored to accuracy within a thousandth of an inch— 
A window shade that will not crack from folding— 


A paint that produces a surface so smooth that the finest 
particle of dust cannot sink in— 


A fire extinguisher that smothers flames under a tough 
clinging blanket of gas bubbles. 


For each of these products and the others shown here, a 
point of technical superiority has been translated into a clear 
and convincing selling talk—readily grasped by the consumer. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has had a broad expe- 
rience in planning and executing advertising for technical, 
industrial and mechanical products. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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— , chEGETABLES AN 
0D SpEcIALTIES 


“Freeze Del Monte Fruits 
right in the can” 


HE visual appeal of fruit, both fresh and canned, 
has always been as characteristic of Del Monte as - 
the red Del Monte shield. 


But this one method—in magazines, street-cars and 
posters—has been no bar to a wide variety of new 
advertising angles. 


As an example, take the exploitation of “Del Monte 
Fruits frozen in the can” —a straightforward, ingenious 
selling idea—entirely new and specially effective dur- 
ing the hot summer months. 


Advertising of this nature, always 
uniform but always individual, has not 
only made the brand a dominant one, 
but has extended markets territorially, 
and seasonally as well. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY r 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 


i 
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How We Test Our Mail Campaigns 
As We Go Along 


By John C. Sweeney 


Of the International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


If the $300,000 they spend for postage is any criterion, it is reasonable to suppose the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools ought to know how to prepare a piece of direct mail matter that 


would “pull.” 


But it seems that they know just enough to know how little they know—there- 


fore every mailing is tested before they ‘“‘shoot the list.” How it is done, and how their direct 


mail and correspondence plans are formulated is told in this article, which is part of an address 
delivered by Mr. Sweeney at the Direct Mail Convention in St. Louis. 


The 


United States Marine Corps 


ERE’S an experience. 


teach their enlisted person- 
nel in residence and by corgespon- 
dence through the Marine Corps In- 
stitute. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the enlisted man does not have 
to pay for the instruction, they have 
to use Inspirational methods to get 
him to take it. So in the early days 
of their work, because they use our 
texts and follow our methods close- 
ly, | was invited down to the bar- 
racks in Virginia to talk to the of- 
ficers in charge of the promotion 
work, 
| had a wonderful visit. I went 
through one big study room after 
another and saw six or eight ma- 
rines seated around each big study 
table. They were from all sections 
of the country, studying everything 
from first grade work to advanced 
business and engineering subjects. 
Most of them seemed to be in their 
early twenties, but there was one 
stalwart, weatherbeaten fellow of 
forty that got my attention out of 
the crowd. 


Test As You Go 

Going over to where this big fel- 
low was struggling with one of our 
most elementary papers, I engaged 
him in conversation and found that 
this was his third enlistment. I 
asked him why he had come 
back at forty years of age and 
he told me it was to learn some- 
thing. Then I asked him why he 
wanted to learn. He looked at me 
with his cold, steel gray eyes and 
said, “Mister, you can’t get by no 
more unless you know somethin.’ ” 

Therefore, I say “Watch Your 
Copy.” I can interest a university 
graduate with copy that that marine 
will understand, but I cannot reach 
the marine with highbrow phrase- 
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ology that only the university man 
can follow. Of course if your clien- 
tele is exclusive, your copy may be 
exclusive, but if your product is one 
for general consumption, make your 
copy lead the simple life and all 
your readers will get it. The won- 
derfully effective advertising of the 
New York Daily News rings the 
beil when it says, “Tell it to the 
Sweeneys and the Stuyvesants will 
understand.” 

Six Thousand Wasted Dollars 

Test as you go. Direct-mail ad- 
vertising or selling gives you a won- 
dertul opportunity to make surveys 
at small cost. No matter how won- 
derfully effective your brainchildren 
may be to their father they may not 
take well with the public. For $100 
or $200 we can all test out our plans 
on 2,000 people and the reaction we 
get from 2,000 will be a good index 
to what we can expect on a larger 
scale. And when you fall down it is 
much easier to look your manage- 
ment square in the face and charge 
up $100 to experience and get by 
with it. 

On my way home from the Direct 
Mail Convention at Cincinnati a 
vear ago I stopped off to see a 
friend who is associated with a 
manufacturing concern that does 
considerable advertising. They were 
just finishing up a good sized piece 
of direct-mail work themselves and 
they were looking forward to big 
results. They were sure they were 
right and had gone ahead without 


testing. They had mailed out their 
material to 75,000 possible con- 
sumers. The campaign cost them 


about $6,000. 


I learned later that it fizzled ab- 
solutely and all it proved was that 
they couldn’t get the business just 
that way. The same result could 


have been arrived at with an ex- 
pense not to exceed $500. Or if 
$6,000 had to be spent there was an 
opportunity for twelve distinct cam- 
paigns. Out of the twelve they 
might have found a winner or two 
that would pay dividends for years 
to come. 

We haven't been without a num- 
ber of failures of our own. We 
have carried on a number of distinct 
tests with the result that some 
were winners and some were losers. 
The winners we can retain but the 
losers we can discard with the 
thought that most of them cost us 
scarcely more than a scratch. 


Find the Right Road 

Every follow-up we use must 
stand the test and pay its way or 
make way for another follow-up 
that will. Follow-ups that are not 
subject to test too often remind me 
of the story of the bride and groom 
who had bought an expensive car 
and had lost their way in the woods. 
Darkness had come on and they 
were throwing their spotlight to the 
right and to the left. Finally the 
wife saw a marker. The husband, 
throwing the spotlight full on the 
sign, read “14 Miles to the Poor- 
house.” Whereupon he said, “Don't 
worry any more, dearie—we’re on 
the right road.” 


A good many of you, like our- 
selves, have resident representatives 
to call on the consumer. I have al- 
ways been trying to find a way to 
successfully canvass lists sent in by 
our men, but it is only recently that 
I believe we hit upon the right plan. 
One man would send in twenty-five 
names and another fifty and we'd 
immediately proceed to do the work 
on the entire list and have it over 
with. It didn’t pay. Then it oc- 
curred to me that if there was a time 
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to make sales to folks to whom let- 
ters had gone it was promptly after 
the receipt of the letter. 

Obviously no representative could 
carry on his daily work and at the 
same time concentrate on these 
lists. We gave up the plan of com- 
pleting an entire list in one opera- 
tion for any one man and began the 
practice of taking care of the lists 
at the rate of two names a day for 
sach representative sending in lists 
and letting him know from day to 
day to whom we had written so that 
he could time his calls accordingly. 

Look out for changing conditions ! 
The big outstanding objection, rea- 
son or excuse that men give for not 
taking up our courses is “I can’t af- 
ford it,” and I believe this same ob- 
jection holds good in insurance and 
other fields. It is just as often fan- 
cied as real, and since the fact re- 
mains that no one, no matter what 
his condition, can afford to be with- 
out an education, we must tackle 
this objection from all angles. 

lor a good many years we got 
away with it fairly well by writing 
back to every prospect who said he 
couldn't afford it a four-page letter 
that attempted to argue him down 
and sometimes succeeded. 


New Answers for Old Alibis 


Then came the war. 
lost us the ‘ 


Good times 
‘can’t afford it” excuse 
and the draft lost us our experienced 
correspondents. All went well until 
late in 1920 when men’s wages went 
from one extreme all the way down 
to the other. By January, 1921, our 
prospects were coming back by the 
hundreds saying that they would 
like to be able to take our courses 
but they couldn’t afford it. 


Our correspondents seemed to be 
standing the gaff but really were 
losing confidence in themselves, and 
it was not until one day that the 
senior correspondent came up look- 
ing absolutely licked that I realized 
what we were up against. He said 
that he and all the other men were 
getting nothing but “can’t afford it” 
letters and couldn’t something be 
done to help them out? 

It was the old story of the sales- 
man suggesting to his chief, “I can’t 
do it and I have my doubts about 
you.” I tackled the situation and 
saw just how serious it was for this 
new group of men who had never 
been up against it before. We went 
over the old files and the more we 
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read what we used to say and what 
we used to think was good, the less 
we thought of it. The more I wrote 
in a letter which was to be a model 
for the men to follow the more it 
struck me that I was writing an at- 
tack on the prospect that would 
cause him to bristle and see my let- 
ter only as something written by 
one who had a selfish motive. It 
only I could tell him all he needed to 
be told without hurting his feelings 
maybe I could get him to see the 
light. The way out didn’t come 
-asy, but after several days of some 
very deep thinking it flashed upon 
me that if we could take the I. C. 5S. 
and the prospect off the stage en- 
tirely and put them in the audience 
and set up two other figures we 
might get somewhere. 


“Bill’s Letter to Jim” 


Right here in one of the middle 
states there was a student who 
marked his progress with his lessons 
in a most interesting manner. He 
sent us a chart on which he had 
written the name of each paper com- 
pleted and the date of the comple- 
tion. Opposite that he charted the 
increases in salary that he received 
and their dates. It showed that 
after the fourth lesson he got a 
small raise in pay and other raises 
came as other lessons were com- 
pleted, until upon graduating he was 
-arning exactly $255 a month more 
than at the time of enrolling. 

To begin with, he was a typical 
“can’t afford it case.” If I could 
only get that story over to the man 
who gave the excuse that he 
couldn’t afford it, I was going to get 
somewhere, so I called this student 
sill and all the “can’t afford it” 
prospects became Jim. Everything 
[ ever used to say directly to these 
prospects Bill said to Jim in outlin- 
ing his own success, and the pam- 
phiet “Bill’s Letter to Jim” got 
After that and to this day 
anyone back and 
“T can’t afford it,” we write 
him a cheerful letter of three para- 
graphs and ten lines telling him we 
are enclosing an interesting little 
story entitled, “Bill’s Letter to Jim,” 
that it will take him only fifteen or 
twenty minutes to read it, and that 
it is one of the finest messages that 
one regular man ever sent to 
another. 


going, 
whenever comes 


Says, 


Not a word is said in our letter 
about enrolling for a course; Bill 
takes care of that for us very nicely. 
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\Whereas in the past the best we 
could hope for from a letter written 
directly at the prospect and knock- 
ing down his arguments was four 
and one-half to six per cent of these 
so-called “hopeless” cases enrolled, 
three tests have been made on Bill’s 
letter to Jim on different occasions. 
The first showed fourteen per cent 
enrolled, the second seventeen per 
cent and the third nearly eighteen 
per cent. 


I could go on and talk about in- 
cidentals that should always be ob- 
vious. No doubt they will all get 
their hearing before the convention 
is over. But I have been dealing 
with fundamentals. After all, if we 
have gotten anywhere with our fol- 
low-up methods it has been because 
first of all we watched our steps, 
second we watched our copy, third 
we tested as we went, and fourth 
we kept our sails set to the winds of 
changing conditions. 


Says Merchandising Men 
Cut Sales Volume 


If the facts behind present day 
Department Store merchandising 
methods were presented to these 
stores in much the same way that 
you present them in your article, 
“Has the Department Store Mer- 
chandising Man Outlived His Use- 
fulness,” I am certain that manutac- 
turers, consumers and the stores 
themselves would feel the favorable 
change almost at once. 


Not only have such merchandis- 
ing methods cut into the manufac- 
turers’ volume, but they have and 
are cutting down the volume ot 
sales of the stores, cutting into their 
own profit, and disappointing the 
thousands of customers of these 
stores who either buy that which 
they do not want or are forced 
to put up with meager stocks 
and broken assortments.—E. M. 
Trimble Mfg. Co., Inc., G. H. Mil- 
ler, sales manager. 


The suit brought by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company against 
William H. Keller, Inc., alleging un- 
fair competition and trade-mark in- 
fringement was dismissed by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. In a second suit on charges 
of infringement of patent, the decree 
was also reversed and the case dis- 
missed, 


HE scene is a hotel room. Your 
salesman is transferring to his 
pockets some of the material in his 
sample-case. 


The things that won’t go in his 
pockets he puts back in the case with- 
out hesitation. That ts, all but one— 


That one is the sales manual which 
you went to such expense to prepare. 
It won’t go in his pocket—it is too 
bulky—and yet he hesitates. 


It does contain sales information 
that he cannot carry in his head. 


Some of its illustrations help a lot in 
getting the customary signature, but— 


It promises to be a warm day, too 
warm to lug a sample-case around, and 
if the manual can’t be carried any- 
where but in the case, he will have to 
get along without it. 

Don’t blame your salesman too much. 
You would probably act just as he 
does. You might wonder why the book 
was printed on such heavy paper, when, 
with a light paper, it would have been 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


Left in the sample-case 


small enough to be carried in your 
pocket. 


Practically every type of sales manual 
can be made pocket-size by printing on 
Warren’s Thintext. Thintext is a thin, 
strong paper. You can gain some idea 
of how compact your manual might be 
if printed on this paper from the fact 
that, if you need it, you may have 1184 
pages of printed matter in a book not 
over | inch thick. 


In addition to being compact, this 
paper is also astonishingly light in 
weight, and is practically opaque. It 
takes an excellent impression of type 
and half-tones. 

Any book that you are anxious to 
have salesmen carry should not be so 
heavy as to tempt them 
to leave it behind. War- 


ren’s Thintext removes better 
the temptation. paper 

Samples of actual jobs O00 
printed on Warren’s better 
Thintext will be sent on printing 
request. 


101 Mitx Street, Boston, Mass. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


ae liad ; a a 
41) Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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Winning Back the Old Customer 


Every Sales Executive agrees that it’s 
just as important to use the same 
amount of vigilance towards customers 
that are not buying, as the Collection 
Dept. uses towards customers not pay- 
ing. The powerful aid of the Sales Ex- 
ecutive is— 


enuine Letters 


ty Get the business 


—_ 


Corse LeWoon Proper Co, 
your pros- (ornell Wood Beard 
5 pects out = Mr.T.H.Engles 
there in Auburn, Neb. 
Distinct, Indi- Carroll 
vidual, Personal County 


References in 


Mr. Engles 


J 


this form letter 


written on the 


Hooven Auto- twenty-four 
matic Type- hour shipping 
writer. service to 
Auburn 


Wednesday of 
next week— 
Nov. llth 


HE intimate references that individualize 

this “personal’’ form letter are not “‘fill-ins”’ 
—they are a part of the letter, typed at the 
same time, by the same machine. 


Individually typed, as perfectly as your own stenog- 
rapher could do it—yet it’s a form letter, produced at 
a cost only a little greater than the ordinary stereo- 
typed form letter. Write nearest office for facts. 


HOOVEN CHICAGO COMPANY 


531 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 9288-8634 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. HOOVEN AUTOMATIC 
114 East 25th Street TYPEWRITER CORP. 


New York Manufacturers 
Hamilton, O. 


* Write them on the Hooven Automatic Typewriter 
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Four Million Sales in Uhirty Days 


Drive for Co-operation of Dealers and Clerks 
Multiplies Sales of Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes 


Na thirty-day drive on Dr. 
\West’s Tooth Brushes, The 
\Vestern Company of Chicago, 

with the help of thousands of retail 

druggists and clerks, sold more than 
million tooth brushes. This 
means one for every twenty-five 
person in the United States and rep- 
value of $2,000,000. 

In addition to the actual sales the 
company has a record of approxi- 

35,000 window displays 

which were putin by retail druggists, 

and approximately 4,800 window dis- 


four 


resents a retail 


mately 


plays which were considered by the 
retailers as good enough to be en- 


tered in a window display contest. 


All this was accomplished without 


the aid of salesmen 
calling on the retail 
trade, other than the 


salesmen of the 
distributors 
who handle the West- 
ern Company's prod- 
ucts. The Western 
salesmen call only on 
the large department 
and chain stores and 
the jobbers. All other 
sales contact is made 
by the jobber’s  sales- 
men. 

The Western Com- 
pany planned this con- 
test for two purposes, 
first to encourage the 
sale of Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brushes at the 


regular 
\' bers or 


i 


Hi 


eT. 
od 


iy DeWests {both brush aS 
¥ Sells for 50 


By Eugene Whitmore 


in drug stores all over the country 


who got behind the brand and 
clerk in a 
small town in the South sold more 
than 700 brushes in the thirty days, 
despite the fact that the population 
of his town is less than 400. In 
Bluff, Arkansas, a retail clerk 
sold more than 2,000 brushes by in- 
the 


obtaining 


pushed it. One drug 


Pine 


teresting local business men’s 


and 
on the 


club its cooperation 
the 
the city itself would get out of the 
fact that so tooth 
were sold in a month in Pine Bluff. 


strength of 
many brushes 


remarkable fea- 
tures of the drive was the fact that 


One of the most 


it was the beginning of an aggres- 


advertising 


sive campaign for mainte- 
nance. <A strict condition to the 
winning of any award was that each 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush must be 
sold at the full advertised price of 
fifty cents. In fact, one of the larg- 
est individual sales records attained 
in the contest was turned down be- 
cause it was established that almost 
fifty per cent of the brushes in the 
particular had 


price 


store in question 
been sold at a cut price. 

first 
drive was a 


the 
which 


The announcement of 
four-page folder 
the 


window 


outlined the rewards company 


expected to give for dis- 
plays and better retail-clerk-sales- 
manship during the sales campaign 

Inside the folder 
peared the 


heading: 


ap- 
following 
250,000 to 
encourage better retail- 
ing—for the most meri- 


2 Be Sure of Maxgin 


why are you in business? 


What is margin? 


bross profit per sale. 


sae oe. 
i 
4 


ense you deduct. 


ore net prohts, more money 


to the Harvard Bureau of Research is 27. 
| The average markup is 32% of selling price 
1 Now compare this with the Dr. West proposition: 


Because you love it, or for profit? The 


answer is obvious. Yet many dealers strive to sell tooth brushes and 
other products on which there is little or no hope for them to come 
out aheac 


Tt is your opportu ani 
that net profit will be depends upon (1) 


y for net 
ow large 
nt) is offered you by the manufacturer, and (2) 


in your bank 


ee rage cost of doing business in a retait drug store according 
6% 


torious window dis- 
plays, $91,500 in cash 
and merchandise. For 
better retail clerk-sales- 


manship 
unit 


$151,500 for 
sales.” Then the 
various offers were ex- 
plained in detail. First, 
one dozen Dr. West's 


Dr. West's Tooth Brush profit chart 


regular retail prices, ct 


and to teach the drug- 
gists of the country 
that no sales achieve- : } 
ment is impossible if 
their clerks are encour- 
aged to get behind an 
item and sell it. 

That the 


drive was 
successful is shown ‘ 
not only by the sales 


hgures mentioned in 
the first paragraph but 
hy the records of some 
of the individual clerks 


“OWL DRUG | 
4 COMPANY 
\ 


CHICAGO 


seniatlioneticitl 
pry « ee How we + pee 3 phe tl so 


| we DRUG 


~ AA 


~ West's foot} Pit ~~ ae 7 
fesily mx foe, be iti 


Adult Size Tooth 
| Brushes, retail value 
| $6.00, will be given for 
every window 


display 
installed. 


There were 


Wensum no strings attached to 


this offer. 
had only 
display 


The dealer 
to order the 
material from 
his jobber, install the 
window, notify his job- 
; ber and 
dozen 


receive the 
brushes free 
Printed postcards were 
provided so the dealer 
could the 
terial, and then 


order ma- 


notify 


“ res) > Rah Mitten be Wess Yea teak ole ean the jobber that the win- 
Lansze mantomed price of 90 cents. 

dow was completed 

and ready for inspec- 


This page from the dealer portfolio frankly handles the price 


maintenance problem 
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salesman. As 
near as can be esti- 


tion by a 
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Dr. West’s Tooth Brush Magazine Advertising 
FALL, 1923 
Pabiication September eto ever 

iia te tne ate of t tive wl Spare neine Hate of ham 2 of Space Casculbtioe 
Saturday Evening Post Sept. 22 1-2 Page 2,292.64 2 ” yh Loe Noy. 17 1-2 Page 2,292,564 
Literary Digest Sept. 15. 1 Column 1,384,509 Nov. 10 1 Column = 1,389,539 
Red Book September 1 Column O89.N96 November 1 Column 689,890 
American Magazine October 1 Column 1.887.501 
Ladies’ Home Journal October 1 Column 2028571 November 1 Column 2,028,871 
Good Housekeeping September 1-3 Page NS3.194 October 1-3 Page SIM November 1-3 Page RIM 
Woman's Home Companion September 1 Column = 1,738.977 October 1 Column 1738.97 
Hearst's International October 1 Page 338,026 
Child Life September 1-3 Page 100,006 October 1-3 Page 100.000 November 1-3 Page 160,006 
Cosmopolitan October 1 Column 107120 
Normal Jnstructor September 1 Cohimn 159,637 October 1 Cohmn 159.857 


Navember 1 Column 159,637 


How the magazine campaign was visualized 


mated by judging from the number 
of postcards returned, and the re- 
ports of jobbers on display material 
sent out, more than 35,000 displays 
were secured. 

In addition to this offer there was 
a window display contest. So that 
the small-town druggist would not 
have to compete with the big chain 
stores that employ skilled decora- 
tors, the contest was divided into 
three classes. Division “A” mer- 
chants consisted of small stores 
whose yearly volume will not exceed 
thirty thousand dollars. Class “B” 
consisted of stores doing a volume 
of $30,000 to $80,000 annually, re- 
gardless of location. Class “C” con- 
sisted of big stores doing a volume 
of business of $80,000 and over. 

Prizes were as follsw: Three 
sets of prizes being offered, the 
same amounts for the various prize 
winners in each of the three classes: 
for the most meritorious selling win- 
dow, $250; for the next best window, 
$100; for the third best window, 
$50; for the fourth best window, 
$25; for the five next best windows, 
$10, and for the five remaining best 
windows, $5. 


For Better Retail Selling 


In the rewards for better retail 
clerk-salesmanship the stores were 
divided into the same three classes 
as in the window display contest. 
Clerks in the small stores were not 
forced to compete with the stores in 
big cities where thousands of cus- 
tomers are served daily. But when 
the results were being checked up it 
was found that some of the most 
surprising sales came from the small 
towns. 

For every fifty tooth brushes sold, 
the company paid the clerk $2.00. 
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lor every hundred-unit sale the pay- 
ment was $5.00. Thus if a clerk 
sold 250 brushes during the drive he 
was paid $12. 

A blank affidavit furnished 
each clerk so that he could make an 
affidavit that the sales were made 
at regular advertised prices. A space 
was provided for the proprietor or 
manager to sign his name, signify- 
.ing his approval of the affidavit, and 
fill in the blank showing what class 
the store came under. 


Was 


Every Detail Provided For 


In addition to the rewards of 
merit, prizes were awarded to clerks 
in each of the three classes as fol- 
lows: Clerk attaining the greatest 
volume in each class, $250; second, 
$100; third, $50; fourth, $25; next 
five, $10 each; last five, $5 each. 
Photographs of the three clerks 
who earned the first three prizes will 
be published in an advertisement in 
the “Saturday Evening Post.” This 
offer had a strong appeal to the 
clerks and resulted in some remark- 
able sales. 

Every detail that would add any- 
thing to the effectiveness of the 
drive was carefully provided for. 
For instance, the clerks were sup- 
plied with small celluloid buttons or 
badges which read, “Ask Me Why 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush Cleans 
Teeth Better.” 


Another help which was potent in 
selling the merits of Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brushes to the retail clerks 
was a little booklet, “Tooth Brush 
Facts to Help You Sell,” which was 
profusely illustrated and full of con- 
cise, “meaty” facts about the brush 
and its main selling points. There 
was no long dissertation on saies- 


well 
drawn pictures, with short, sugges- 
tive sales facts which any clerk 
could read quickly and remember. 


manship, but a number of 


Accompanying the announcement 
of the drive was a large portfolio en- 
titled, “How to Sell More Tooth 
srushes, and Why.” “This is one 
of the few dealer portfolios that con- 
tains some real help—the bunk is 
conspicuous by its absence,” said a 
dealer who carefully read the con- 
tents of the portfolio at the sugges- 
tion of a Dartnell representative. 
“Here are five points to consider to 
help you in selecting which tooth 
brush (or any other product) which 
most deserves your efforts,” says 
the booklet, and then without 
further ado the five points are 
enumerated, the reading matter be- 
ing generously illustrated; one page 
is devoted to each point. 

The first point enumerated is 
Quality. “Be Sure of Quality” is 
the heading on this page. Then a 
colored illustration of the brush is 
shown with six paragraphs to ex- 
plain the six leading sales points of 
the brush. 

The dealers’ margin is the next 
point touched upon. This page is 
illuminated with a statement by 
Frank Stockdale, a retail merchan- 
dising expert, two pictures of chain 
store windows which feature Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brushes at the regu- 
lar advertised price, a chart show- 
ing profits from the brushes when 
purchased in varying quantities 
ranging from one to sixty dozen. 
Part of this page is reproduced here- 
with to show the straightforward, 
simple, yet forceful manner in which 
the company handles the price cut- 
ting question. 

Selling the Advertising 


Point number three deals with 
The Western Company’s advertis- 
ing and features a statement on ad- 
vertising by A. J. Neve, general 
manager of the Sun Drug Company. 
A two-page advertisement in a 
popular weekly is reproduced, and 
cover pages of twelve magazines 
which carry the Western advertis- 
ing are also shown. In addition to 
this there is a chart showing that 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes received 
seventy-eight per cent of all tooth 
brush advertising in 1922. 

The fourth point features the use 
of window and counter display ad- 
vertising and carries a statement by 

(Continued on page 484) 
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‘Three Dis play Problems 
\, «Solved With Che Sign! 


~ 
pera 
FRECKLE CREAM @& 
Ontyr SOF 
L. = 
me - 
ALES EXECUTIVES have long sought a sign that is welcome in the 
very best, most exclusive stores; that is permanent; that is 
easy to ship with merchandise, mail separately or be carried 
by salesmen. 
RADIANT-REFLEX SIGNS solve all three problems. 
Made of celluloid formed over metal, beveled edges, with sunken, 
MANUFAC- jewel-like letters or trade-marks, brilliantly glowing by day or 
TURERS of a night, they “fit in” the most exclusive stores. No store is too 
truly complete dignified for RADIANT-REFLEX SIGNS. They are truly rep- 
line of celluloid resentative of the highest quality merchandise and prized as sales 
advertising spe- stimulators by even the most “finicky” merchants. 
ctalties for 
dealer helps, en- RADIANT-REFLEX SIGNS do not warp, curl, rust or stain. They 
closures,conven- resist dust, grime and fly specks. The smooth celluloid surface 
tions, occasions is easily cleaned with a cloth, Many of them have been dis- 
and Good-Will ? played in one spot in the best stores for more than three years. 
huilders. A Used by many of America’s leading advertisers who have found 
Samples and dis- 4 RADIANT-REFLEX SIGNS less expensive than ordinary signs 
Pine tess { { which soon lose their effectiveness and land in the trash can. 
tribution plans iss 
to rated firms. A RADIANT-REFLEX SIGN attracts favorable attention and 
( creates the desire to buy right on the spot where your goods are 
on sale. We will gladly send samples and distribution plans to 
ih, executives of rated concerns. If you have a sign problem—if you 
\ | want a sales-creating indoor display sign, write 
q 


} MANUFACTURERS OF 


d!| CELLULOIDADVERTISING SPECIALTIES | =e 
ee SIGNS ——— 


——— 
=< ~ PRONES OvERSEY 590!-590° 


CHICAGO.ILL. 


RADIANT REFPLEX SIGNS CREATE THE BUTING HASIT 
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Not a Su 


Colgate Giant Ad in 
Drug Store on Long Island 


Giant Ad in 
Wurlitzer branch on West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


AUTO SUPPLIES ¥ 


a 


Bonney Wrench Ciant Ad in 
Accessory Store in Jamaica, L. I. 


Giant Letters 


Use a Giant Letter for your next im- 
portant message. They are Giant Fac- 
similes of a typewritten or hand-written 
letter. So large that they are sure to 
command attention. Their very size de- 
notes the importance of the contents. 
Usual sizes, 17x22 and 19x25. Any num- 
ber of colors. Illustrations may be in- 
cluded. Write for samples and estimate. 


Siitute— 
A Few Words to the Sales Manager 


[ANT ADS are not a substitute for any of the 

signs, cut-outs or other dealer helps you may 

be using. They are a part of the merchandis- 
ing campaign which insures the: dealer’s reaping the 
full benefit of the magazine advertising. 


Giant Ads are facsimiles of the magazine advertise- 
ments, usually enlarged to 17x22 inches, 19x25 inches 
or 25x38 inches: they can be made any size or shape up 
to 38x50 inches. Printed in black only or any number 
of colors. 


Easy to Use 


The dealer receives his Giant Ads folded, with stickers 
enclosed, all ready for posting in his window—which 
takes only a minute or two at the most. Giant Ads can 
be used independently, or the dealer can tip them on 
corrugated board and use them as the central figure in 
a display of the advertised article. 


Giant Ads are sure to fit in any dealer's window—no 
matter what the type—metropolitan store or small 
distributor. 


Hard Workers 


Giant Ads eliminate much of the waste in national ad- 
vertising by definitely marking the retail outlets and 
directing interested prospects to them. At the point 
of sale, they remind the prospect of the advertising 
which interested him and show him where to buy. 
Giant Ads are hard workers and bring back many times 
the two per cent (an approximate average) of the pub- 
lication space which they cost. 


Send for samples and booklet 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 


BOSTON 
80 Boylston Street 
Tel. Beach 3321 


PHILADELPHIA 
1420 Chestnut Street 
Spruce 1173 


PITTSBURGH 
335 Fifth Avenue 
Smithfield 1162 Main 8115 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GIANT ADS 


CLEVELAND 
1056 Leader-News Bldg. 
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What Rate Cards and Circulation 
Statements Fail to Show 


By Cheltenham Bold 


In spite of the fact that the average editor would shy away from articles such as Cheltenham 
Bold writes we felt that his broad experience in advertising and his ability to see clear through 


to the end of a problem would be valuable to our readers. 


In his former articles, “Is Your 


Advertising Destined to Be Skipped or Read?” “Sales Managers Should Demand a Better Knowl- 
edge of Mediums,” “Some Remarks on the Subject of Price Cutting,” “I Beg Your Pardon Mr. 
King—But,” “Has the Advertising Business Anything to Conceal?” and “The Passion for In- 
quiries,” he has discussed “forbidden” subjects with unusual candor. 


“TY OF 


long since, one of my 
chents pulled off a 
which was 


prize 
reason- 
ably successful as such things go, 
and probably was worth the time 
and money expended upon it. But 
when we got back on a normal basis 
again the following year, and began 
to consider mediums—then the fun 
began. Somebody in the advertiser's 
organization with one of these literal 
minds had gotten hold of the figures, 
and worked out a delightfully infal- 
lible system of judging the value of 
mediums by mathematical formula. 
The ratio between the net paid cir- 
culation of the publication and the 
number of returns it had pulled in 
the contest was adopted as a basis, 
and from this a “coefficient” was ar- 
rived at which indicated the adver- 
tising value of the publication. 


contest 


Figures Right—Facts Wrong 


By further mathematical hocus- 
pocus it was determined that all me- 
diums with coefficients below a cer- 
tain decimal figure were to be re- 
garded as unprofitable, and kicked 
off the list. There was nothing the 
matter with the mathematics that I 
could see, but the list of mediums 
that were slated for the discard 
would make angels weep. It in- 
cluded a rather impressive number 
of mediums that were practically in- 
dispensable to the advertiser's busi- 
ness, considered from the stand- 
point of sheer influence with their 
readers. 

I might have had my work cut out 
for me, had it not happened that the 
vice-president in charge of sales was 
thoroughly familiar with two publi- 
cations which stood away down on 
the list, knew their standing with 
the high grade of intelligence to 
which they appealed, and fully ap- 
preciated what their influence was 
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worth. On the basis of ordinary 
common sense he was able to see 
that the position accorded them was 
nothing short of sidiculous, and if 
the precious system was as _ glar- 
ingly in error in this particular, no 
very great dependence could be 
placed upon it anywhere else. There 
was a large and uproarious scrap, I 
understand, for the literal minded 
gentleman defended his pet theory 
with all the passion of a wolf de- 
prived of her whelps. But the man 
responsible for sales was the ulti- 
mate authority, as is generally the 
case, and in the end the infallible 
system went into the waste basket 
where it belonged. 

Readers, Like Audiences, Differ 

Lots of advertisers—in my less 
sanguine moments I am sometimes 
tempted to say the majority of ad- 
vertisers—are inclined to do much 
the same thing; that is, to judge 
mediums upon the basis of “returns” 
instead of basing judgment upon ac- 
tual, intrinsic values. 


They assume, 
though they don’t realize it by any 
means, that all classes of humanity 
are equally responsive; that an audi- 
ence at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, for example, will rise on its 
hind legs and give three cheers in 
exactly the same proportion as an 
audience at the Dempsey-Firpo prize 
fight. The number of times they 
“heard from” somebody as the result 
of an advertisement is taken as a 
sign of the value of the medium, 
whether they are actively seeking 
direct inquiries or not. I am not 
saying that a record of direct re- 
turns is not of value. It is. But it 
is of value only in connection with a 
clear knowledge of the audience the 
publication attracts, and the depth 
of its influence upon that audience. 
Ask a Monday night audience at the 
opera to solve a picture puzzle for 


a prize of a hundred dollars, and 
what proportion of takers will you 
get? Try the same thing up the 
street at the big movie palace, and 
note the difference. What do the 
figures mean by themselves, without 
taking anything else into considera- 


tion? Just literally nothing. It is 
like trying to reduce _ platinum 


jewelry and lima beans to a com- 
mon denominator. Both are useful 
and valuable, but how can you com- 
pare the values without knowing 
what you are talking about? 

There are many things to be 
taken into consideration in judging 
the value of advertising mediums. 
The quantity of circulation, how it 
was obtained, where it is located, 
who the people are in general, and 
so following. The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations has made this compara- 
tively easy of late years, and the 
rate card will give you definite infor- 
mation as to cost. As to the phys- 
ical proportions of your audience, 
and their general standing as to 
wealth and buying power, you can 
rely upon statistics. 


Editorial Influence Is Important 

Regarding the important question 
of the influence with that audience 
which is wielded by the publication, 
you have got to get beneath the sta- 
tistics. My friend, the sales man- 
ager, was able to apply ordinary 
common sense to his problem be- 
cause he knew something definite 
about some at least of the publica- 
tions he was using. He knew the 
editorial weight and influence of two 
magazines, he knew that the type of 
mind they appealed to was not the 
type that responded to prize con- 
tests, and he knew that the carefully 
prepared statistics were worthless. 


I do not believe that there is any 
statistical method that can ever take 
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the place of actual, first-hand knowl- 
edge as to the character of a publi- 


cation. I think that any advertiser 
who will spend an hour or two in 
thoughtful study of the editorial 
contents of a medium will get some- 
thing that will shed considerable 
light on the statistics, and give them 
a definite meaning. Your advertis- 
ing message is not merely “de- 
livered” to a certain number of 
people, at a certain rate: it is pre- 
sented as a part of a program set 
before an audience, and its force is 
weakened or enhanced by _ the 
strength or weakness of all that ac- 
companies it. Unless you have some 
knowledge of the character of the 
rest of the program, you cannot pass 
final judgment with any great ac- 
curacy. A count of noses is very 
important, but it means considerably 
more when you know the sort of en- 
tertainment that is going to be pre- 
sented, aed what they are likely to 
think about it when it is through. 


Circulation Not a Fair Test 

It frequently happens, for example, 
that the question arises as to which 
of two or more mediums should be 
used to reach a given territory, or a 
given section of opinion. There may 
be, and frequently is, no very deci- 
sive advantage on either side as re- 
gards circulation figures, or rates 
per unit. They may indeed to a 
greater or less extent reach the 
same individuals. So far as the fig- 
ures go, there may be little to 
choose between them. Yet as re- 
gards actual and potential advertis- 
ing value—influence upon the minds 
of their readers—there may be a 
very important difference. One may 
be growing stronger while the other 
is standing still, or even slipping 
back. I don’t mean in circulation, 
necessarily, though growth in influ- 
ence is usually reflected in circula- 
tion figures. To use a figure of 
speech, circulation. statistics can 
only measure the length and breadth 
of the fighter’s arm. To pick the 
winner, it is necessary to know how 
hard he can hit with it. 


Superiority in the job of pulling 
inquiries may indicate nothing 
whatever with regard to the infiu- 
ence of the publication, unless the 
advertiser's business is definitely 
based upon inquiries, such as the 
mail-order system for example. I, 
myself, am responsible for large 
numbers of inquiries every month, 
simply because it is a part of my job 
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to keep posted on what advertisers 
are doing. Most advertising men do 
the same thing, and the number ot 
“intangible inquiries’ originating 
from members of the advertising 
fraternity and students of advertis- 
ing is enormous. Catalogs, book- 
lets, circulars, samples and follow- 
up letters come into this office by 
the truck-load every month, via 
somebody’s home address. So they 
do in every advertising office that I 
know anything about. And they do 
not indicate the value of the me- 
dium whose key number was used 
any more than they indicate the 
annual rainfall in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 
What counts far more than in- 
quiries or anything else is the eager- 
ness with which the readers of a 
publication rip off the wrapper, the 
interest with which they dive into 
its pages, and the confidence with 


which they emerge at the back 
cover. Those are the reactions 


which make for real, honest-to-good- 
ness advertising value, and the only 
place you can get any indication of 
them is in the pages of the publica- 
tion itself. The shrewdest and the 
best buyers of 


advertising space 
that I know are men who keep 


themselves informed in this way, 
and they make the most intelligent 
use of figures and statistics because 
they know what the figures and sta- 
tistics mean. 


Beneath-the-Surface Values 


Advertisers should bear in mind 
more often than they do, I think, 
that the commodity they are buying 
is just about the most subtle and in- 
tangible commodity on earth. When 
they buy space in a magazine, or 
newspaper or business paper or farm 
paper, what they are really paying 
for is the faith its readers have in the 
news it prints, or the opinions it ex- 
presses, or the standard it maintains 
in fiction, or fashions, or technical 
discussions, or what not. The value 
of a publication as an advertising 
medium depends directly upon the 
depth and extent of this faith in the 
minds of its readers, whether there 
are a thousand of them or a million. 
How can an advertiser judge of 
such a matter without some knowl- 
edge as to the contents of the pub- 
lication, and how well it is living up 
to the standards it has set for itself? 
Perhaps the advertiser has not time 
to do this for himself, or perhaps he 
does not feel competent to do it. 


And right there is where the adver- 
tising agent comes in. It is a part of 
my job, as I see it, to give my clients 
something more than a list of names 
and a gob of figures when it is a 
question of this medium or that one. 
From where I sit I can see more 
than one instance where publica- 
tions are beginning to slip, and I 
keep my clients out of them when- 
ever it is possible. Every other good 
agency man does the same thing. 

I think that the choice of mediums 
would be considerably less of a prob- 
lem if advertisers would more often 
adopt the same method of studying 
mediums at first hand. The quality 
of the text matter that is published, 
and especially the courage with 
which opinions are expressed, is 
generally a pretty good index to the 
confidence which the publication in- 
spires among its readers. A _ publi- 
cation may be known, furthermore, 
by its silences as well as by its ex- 
pressions of opinion. Readers are 
apt to lose confidence very swiftly in 
a magazine or newspaper which 
carefully avoids all reference to 
some important topic of a controver- 
sial nature, for fear of offending 
some section of advertisers, or 
readers. 

When a Medium Wanes 

As publishers grow successful and 
prosperous, there is always the 
temptation to avoid all controversy, 
and generally to regard editorial and 
text matter from the standpoint of 
its effect upon advertisers. When 
this temptation is yielded to, it 
means that the publisher is begin- 
ning to serve his advertisers at the 
expense of his readers, and reader 
confidence begins to droop because 
the subscribers do not get what 
they have been taught to expect. In 
time, such a policy will be reflected 
in the statistics, especially in the 
percentage of renewals. The adver- 
tiser who is interested in getting the 
greatest possible value for his money 
does not want to wait for that. 

The advertising value of any pub- 
lication depends directly upon the 
service which it renders to its 
readers. This is reflected first and 
foremost in the character of its con- 
tents, and gets into the statistics 
only indirectly and after a lapse of 
time. An_ intelligent familiarity 
with the mediums he uses will help 
the advertiser to understand the fig- 
ures better than anything else I 
know of. 
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Be Three hours’ ride from St. Louis is Mexico, Mo., center 

My, th : of the tire clay industry of the State, producer of some of 

49° Sta te the world's finest saddle horses—a city of homes and 
schools. 


—Add this new common. 


wealth to your map. It’s a Mexico is one of those interesting places where old tra- 


circle—radius 150 miles. ditions and modern progress have given the people an ap- 

Call it ‘‘Globe-Democrat preciation of the better things of life. These people travel. 

r Pig onal The capital is They come frequently to St. Louis to shop, to visit, to enjoy 
. ouls, 


metropolitan life. 
The population exceeds 


4% millions. The wealth is The bank deposits of $2,775,654 speak well for the buy- 


based on a wider variety of . SS a 
ec eager ing power of Mexico's 6013 citizens. 


gee deme At home they have the advantage of 
The Globe-Democrat serves 21 Grocery Stores 5 Drug Stores 
er entire 49th State. No 11 Auto Dealers and Garages 3 Hardware Stores 
pers porn —_ g Building Material Dealers 4 Jewelry Stores } 
7 Dry Goods Stores 5 Men's Furnishing 
Goods Stores 
3 Furniture Stores 2 Stationers 
U 4 Shoe Stores 5 Confectioners 
wt Louis | ass 
the Gty with The Globe-Democrat is read by more people in Mexioc 
,000,000 than is any other metropolitan paper. ... It's influence 
tospend on on their buying habits is marked. 
unicipal 
mprovementy 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richards, - - = = = New York 
Guy S. Osborn, - - - - - = = Chicago 


J. R. Seolaro, - - - - - <= - Detroit 
C. Geo. Krogness, - - - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., - - - - London 


Assoc. American Newspapers. - Paris 
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This 
STRONGER TRUSS 
insures thirty to seventy 
per cent more protection 
by test to goods shipped 
in Mid-West boxes. 


The entrance to the | 


Temple Building, Chi- 
cago’s highest structure, i ee 
impresses with its beauty ee pee | 
and obvious strength. ee 


a Se hee 


Y cy 
howe 
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Like the Arch— the High Corrugations 
of Mid-West Boxes Resist Great Strains 


HE arch in architecture is recognized as a most 
dependable factor of proved strength and stability, 
offering the greatest resistance to crushing pressure and 


Three Distinctive 
Mid-West Features 


weight. Waterproof Container: Is 
5 everything its name implies. 
Shippers—the high, heavy corrugations of the special Triple Tape Corners: Stop 
: . “ 7 tapes from splitting and 

fibre-board from which Mid-West Shipping Boxes are peeling. 
: Offs Seore: Ins s tigh 
made, have the same strong arch construction. They cals acon ak 

yield only enough to jars, pressures and impacts to ome 


absorb and neutralize transferred motion. They insure 


greater than ordinary protection and a saving of many thousands of dollars each 


year to hundreds of the world’s leading shippers committed to the use of the 
“huskier” Mid-West box. 


800 Ibs. on a Mid-West water- 


ee ee —And Mr. Shipper—Mid-West boxes have HIGH TEST LINERS which con- 
the hose turned on. Result— form in detail to railroad specifications. Therefore it is doubly to your advantage 


wet, but as good as before. ° ‘“ : ” 
The increasing use of Mid-West to specify Mid-West. 
Boxes in your field is entirely 

due to their filling a need— 


BETTER Write for free ‘‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Corrugated Fibre Board Products 
Solid Fibre Board 
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When Complaints Begin to Take the 
Place of Orders 


The responsibility of the old time sales manager began and ended with orders. 
sponsibility ceases only when the annual statement shows a fair profit on all sales. 


Today his re- 
That's why 


so many sales managers find it necessary to go outside their own departments and look into 


the purely physical side of shipping, production and distribution. 


The experiences of half a 


dozen sales managers described in this article show how important it is for a sales manager to 


have his fingers on the pulse of every department in the business. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

turer of bluing was having 

considerable difficulty with 
breakage complaints. Everything 
had been done to eliminate break- 
age, but regardless of a seemingly 
shock proof package breakage re- 
ports continued to come in. Finally 
a package engineer of national repu- 
tation was consulted. His tests 
showed that the package was amply 
strong to protect the bottles of blu- 
ing. The breakage was no fault of 
the package. During the tests one 
of the engineers picked up a broken 
bottle and examined it, more out of 
curiosity than from any hope to find 
the solution of the breakage prob- 
lem. 


manufac- 


An Overlooked Fault 


He noticed that part of the bottle 
was considerably thinner than other 
parts. Examining all the broken 
bottles he found they were invari- 
ably broken in the same place. In- 
spection developed the fact that the 
bottles were faulty, many of them 
being so thin in spots that they were 
scarcely strong enough to hold the 
slight weight of the liquid contents, 
much less stand the jars and bumps 
of shipping. Since obtaining a new 
supply of bottles the manufacturer 
has not been troubled with break- 
age or returned goods. 

As in the case described above 
packing gets the blame for many re- 
turned goods, when as a matter of 
fact some other cause contributes to 
the breakage. Take the case of a 


certain manufacturer of plug  to- 
bacco. Salesmen for this manufac- 
turer were continually returning 


heavy shipments of plug tobacco 
from the gulf coast states. The 
salesmen claimed that the tobacco 
was faulty and that it “went bad” 
too quickly. Careful investigation 
showed that the packages were too 
large, and that no matter how good 
the tobacco was, it would “go bad” 
in the damp atmosphere of the gulf 
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coast before the merchants could 
possibly hope to sell the contents of 
the large * A new pack- 
age was designed to contain a 
smaller number of plugs, and each 
plug was wrapped in glassine 
wrappers which effectively shut out 
the air until the plug itself was cut 
into. The smaller packages solved 
this problem. Not only were the 
merchants pleased, it saved a huge 
sum annually which had been form- 
erly spent in replacements. Cus- 
tomers commented on the freshness 
of the brand, and soon formed the 
habit of buying an entire plug, in- 
stead of one cut at atime. The new 
package proved a big stimulant for 
sales. 


‘caddies.” 


lines of business the 
manager has become accus- 
tomed to look upon the problem of 
breakage as a necessary evil which 
must be endured, just as children 
must endure whooping cough and 
measles. However, modern methods 
of shipping and packing have elim- 
inated many of the causes for break- 


In many 
sales 


» 


age, and it is often possible to en- 
tirely eliminate breakage by a slight 
change in packing. 

Last year one sales manager 
found his desk constantly being clut- 
tered up with claims for broken 
packages and damaged merchan- 
dise. The claims came from mer- 
chants in the interior, whose goods 
must be hauled overland a consider- 
able distance from the railroad. In- 
vestigation showed that the goods 
had for years been hauled in slow 
moving wagons, drawn by teams of 
mules. But in the past year or so 
the team-drawn wagons had given 
way to fast motor trucks. The 
speed at which the truck traveled 
increased breakage to an alarming 
extent. The old method of packing 
was no longer suitable. A new pack- 
age was designed especially for the 
trade of merchants in districts where 
motor trucks were used extensively. 
The breakage problem then disap- 
peared. 


It is true that the sales manager 
ought not to have to worry about 


How would you like to face the buyer who had received this 
shipment from your house? 
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the physical problems of getting his 
goods to market, but because it is a 
matter that so vitally affects the 
good-will of the trade, and bears so 
heavily upon the matter of repeat 
orders, many sales managers make it 
a point to check up packing and 
shipping policies and practices from 
time to time. 

The sales manager of a candy 
company was confronted with the 
problem of putting over a raise in 
price in the face of a decline in 
sugar. “How can my men explain 
away this price advance?” asked the 
sales manager of the factory super- 
intendent. This question led to an 
investigation into the cause of the 
price advance. It was learned that 
the company had been losing money 
on a certain brand of cheap candy 
which sold in huge volume. The 
wooden buckets in which the candy 
had been shipped had been the stan- 
dard shipping container in the trade 
for many years. Everyone but the 
sales manager thought it would be 
suicidal to fly into the face of such 
an established tradition. They rea- 
soned that the trade had bought 
candy by the bucket so long that 
nothing could wean them away. 


How Profits Were Saved 

However, the sales manager won 
his point and a few trial shipments 
in fibre boxes were made. From the 
start a record of claims for damage, 
pilfering and breakage was kept. 
When compared with the claims on 
wooden pails it was found that 
claims were about ninety per cent 
less on the fibre packages than from 
wooden pails. The saving in freight, 
packing and storage enabled the 
company to stick to the old price 
and make a profit. 

At the suggestion of a container 
salesman a coffee company broke 
tradition in the size of shipments of 
coffee and scored a big sales point 
with the jobbers and small dealers, 
who had passed up this brand of 
coffee because of the size of the 
shipments. Distribution was_ in- 
creased and a sizeable volume of 
business added by reason of getting 
distribution in hundreds of smaller 
stores which could not handle the 
larger shipments of coffee. 

The sales manager of a food prod- 
uct concern while traveling with 
one of his salesmen ran across an 
idea that has brought many sales 
over the retail counter by using the 
original shipping container as a 
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part of a display device. This sales 
manager noticed that one grocer 
was opening fibre containers in a 
peculiar manner. He was cutting 
them open diagonally from one 
corner to the other. The top half 
of the container was thrown away, 
leaving the contents of the package 
exposed in the bottom half of the 
container which was: then displayed 
on the counter of the store. Half 
a dozen quick selling products were 
scattered about the store in the 
original containers. The idea saved 
handling, and created many new 
customers for the products thus dis- 
played. The plan was passed on to 
all the salesmen who made it a sell- 
ing point in regular sales work. 
“We try out every new idea that 
is presented to us in the matter of 
shipping and _ packing,” writes a 
sales manager who is well known 
for his ability to keep the cost of 
selling down. “Since we started ex- 
perimenting with new packages and 
shipping plans we have reduced 
freight costs nearly twenty-five per 
cent below what they would be had 
we stuck to our old methods of 
packing. More than that—we have 
almost entirely eliminated claims for 
pilferage and breakage. Our new 
packages are seldom trifled with 
while enroute. If it so happens that 


someone helps himself to some of 
the contents of one of our packages 
it is immediately noticeable by our 


‘customer who may refuse to accept 


without an acknowledgment from 
the transportation company of the 
damage. This alone has saved us a 
great amount of correspondence and 
bickering over damages in shipping 
which were not discovered until 
after the customer had signed a ‘re- 
ceived in good order’ receipt for the 
merchandise.” 

The physical problems of getting 
merchandise to the final consumer 
are becoming more and more diffi- 
cult each year—freight rates, labor, 
the cost of storage space, the 
increased competition with local 
manufacturers in the South and on 
the Pacific Coast, the growth of 
branch manufacturing, all the prob- 
lems are adding to the sales re- 
sistance which the national sales 
manager must train his men to meet. 
If he can chip off a small fraction of 
the sales resistance by cutting the 
cost of packing and shipping, or by 
using a container which will please 
the trade and eliminate damage 
claims and arguments, the sales 
manager will be well repaid for 
“stepping out of his character,” and 
for the time being assuming the role 
of a traffic executive. 


Field Sales Managers Supplant 
Former Houghton Distributors 


N order to maintain greater con- 
trol over their territorial repre- 
sentatives E. F. Houghton & 

Company of Philadelphia have just 
inaugurated a new plan of sales or- 
ganization which will be supervised 
by six assistant sales managers cov- 
ering the entire United States, each 
personally supervising the distribu- 
tors of a specific territory. 

Their former method of selling 
through distributors has been aban- 
doned so that the company will 
know at all times exactly what is 
going on in each territory. The as- 
sistant field manager will be in 
charge of a number of distributors 
in his district, each distributor being 
held responsible for sales and serv- 
ice in his division. 

In a letter to the trade, Charles 
E. Carpenter, president of the com- 
pany, says, “Each division will be in 
charge of a distributor who will be 
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held directly responsible for his di- 
vision—not merely responsible for 
sales, but responsible for the service 
and satisfaction which is rendered 
customers and for the research work 
and information which should be 
gathered from the division. 


“In other words, after three years’ 
careful study and preparation we 
are going to give our customers a 
brand new deal in sales service and 
from now on we shall know exactly 
what is going on in each division 
and thereby better appreciate the re- 
quirements of our trade.” 


The first change announced was 
for the New England district. The 
3oston office which had formerly 
handled the New England business 
was included in the New England 
district which will be covered by six 
distributors, five of whom were 
former salesmen out of the Boston 
office, 
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Land a Real One! 


There is no use in spending good money on 
minnow ideas and letting the trout get away. 
Our clients go after sales results with Domi- 
| nant Idea advertising—and land them. 


MYunkin Advertising 
Company 


Five SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Two Membership Drives That 
Brought In $142,000 


Selling Methods That Put Over Big Financial Program 
and Added New Members to Two Country Clubs 


N a recent drive for new mem- 

bers the Town and 

Country Club of Detroit added 
seventy-eight new members in two 
weeks through use of the idea of 
dividing the members into teams 
and contesting for the greatest num- 
ber of new members per team. 


Aviation 


There were thirty units, each unit 
being under the leadership of a Pilot, 
who had fifteen “flyers” working 
under his direction. The entire 
membership committee was called 
the Flying Squadron. A chart to in- 
dicate progress of the various units 
was hung in a prominent place in 
the Town House of the club. In- 
stead of the usual type of chart, this 
chart was in reality a map of the 
entire country estate of the club. 
As the drive progressed, miniature 
airplanes were advanced along the 
chart to show the relative progress 
of the various teams. 

“In the past vear the club has 
sold eighty memberships,” says W. 
F. Hedges, who planned and had 
charge of the drive, “but with the 
added incentive given by dividing 
the membership workers in teams, 
we sold seventy-eight memberships 
in two weeks.” 

There were several different types 
of memberships, ranging from $100 
to $175 for out-of-town members, to 
$750 for full privileged resident 
members. At an average of $300 
per member, this drive put $23,400 
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in the club treasury in two weeks, 
for membership fees alone, which, 
when added to the annual dues 
which average $137.50 per year, 
amounts to a goodly sum for only 
two weeks’ work. 

To stimulate interest and to flash 
the standing of the units before the 
various members, a four-page bul- 
letin folder was issued every few 
days of the drive. This folder was 
called the “Aerogram to the Fly- 
ing Squadron,” and contained a re- 
production of the chart showing the 
standings of the various units of the 
Squadron. 

Many sales managers are called 
upon from time to time to serve on 
membership committees and_ for 
that will probably be = in- 
terested in another drive for finances 
recently put on by the Olympia 
Fields Country Club, a well known 
Chicago golf club. 


reason 


After a preliminary investigation 
it was decided to offer 350 ten-year 
Debenture at $1,000 each. 
These bonds bore no interest, but 
carried full membership privileges 
for ten vears. There were also 100 
Convertible Debenture Bonds at 
$1,500 each for residents of Chicago; 
these bonds bore no interest but car- 


Sonds 


ried full membership privileges for 
five years, at which time the bond 
could be cashed or converted into a 
membership in the club. 


To get names for the membership 


committee to work on, a letter was 
sent to secretaries of golf clubs 
within a night’s ride of Chicago re- 
questing a list of members who 
might be interested in the bonds, 
The first mailing brought in 695 
names, and the second mailing 
brought 752 names, all of which 
were promptly followed up. Dur- 
ing the drive green fees were re- 
mitted to visitors who accompanied 
members to the golf courses, pro- 
vided the visitor registered with his 
name and address so that he could 
be followed up by members or sales- 
men in the interest of the sale of the 
bonds. 

The campaign on the $1,500 bonds 
resulted in the sale of seventy-nine 
bonds, bringing in a total of $118, 
500 which the club will have use of 
without payment of interest. The 
second drive on the $1,000 bonds 
will be put on in the spring of 1924. 

“We found that members of the 
club cannot be expected to sell these 
bonds or memberships with any 
great degree of satisfaction. They 
are too busy, and neglect to follow 
up prospects promptly. Members 
can best serve the club by sending 
in lists of prospects to be followed 
up by paid salesmen,” said Mr. 
Hedges, who managed the cam- 
paign, in commenting upon the suc- 
cess of the drive. 


Planned Campaigns Needed 


To obtain publicity and to fa- 
miliarize golfers with the Olympia 
Fields Club two stunts were decided 
upon. One was Golf Marathon, in 
which players played seventy-two 
holes in one day, once around each 
of the four eighteen hole courses of 
the club. The other stunt was an 
Airplane Golf Match, in which 
aviators dropped golf balls on the 
greens from their planes as they 
flew over the course. The balls 
were then holed out by players. 

In addition to the Debenture 
3onds $425,000 worth of seven per 
cent first mortgages were also sold 
to help provide finances for the 
club’s expansion program. In drives 
of this kind clubs have learned not 
to depend upon members, but to hire 
efficient sales and advertising coun- 
sel to handle the planning and de- 
tails of the drive. Everybody’s busi- 
ness is notoriously nobody’s busi- 
ness, hence the need for a paid out- 
sider to manage campaigns of this 
sort. 
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And Why 


BOUT eight years ago,T. Walter Fred, 
barely out of college, commenced 
the practice of law in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Among his clients was a small 
concern, the Nick-a-Jack 
Hosiery Mills. One hot 
August day, the manag- 
ers of the mill came to 
get Fred to make out re- 
ceivership papers. Fred 
replied, “I should say not. 
You have got $1,000 of 
my money. Let’s goout 
to the plant and see what 
is the trouble.” 


Fred peeled off his 
coat, put the mill on its 
feet, became principal 
owner, and when the call 


out at a tidy profit. 


When his service in 
the Great War was over, 
Fred organized the Davenport Hosiery 
Mills. His associates were R. B. Daven- 
port, a highly successful wholesale mer- 
chant known throughout the South and 
J. H. Davenport, also a World War vet- 
eran, a young man full of energy and 
enthusiasm. 


The Davenport idea was to makea pure 
thread silk hosiery of one grade, exclus- 
ively for women, trade-marked “Hum- 
ming Bird,” much better than ordinary 
quality, yet to sell at a moderate price. 


The Davenport ideal was to harness 
up Advertising and Selling. Make them 
both an integral, fundamental, perpetual 
working force—the foundation rock of 
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the business—and go out after the leader- 
ship of the industry. 


We were privileged to be Davenport’s 
advertising counsellors from the start. 
The first advertisement 
in national magazines 
appeared early in 1922. 


aa Today, though start- 
2%. ing from scratch, in the 
face of tremendous com- 
petition, Davenport has 
from 5,000to 6,000 live, 
t enthusiastic dealers in 
+ every part of the United 
# States. The mill capacity 
has increased to 1000 


cane See inane | dozen pairs per day. The 
Fira volume in dollars and 
Your merchang 


cents has doubled and 
redoubled, and keeps on 
redoubling. The plant, 
though being constantly 
enlarged, is running 24 
hours a day. Production is oversold. 


Bird 


Davenport will accomplish their ideal. 
And advertising is daily doing its share. 


We have helped Mr. Fred and a lot of 
other good men materialize and capital- 
ize their opportunities. 


In every institution, there is one man 
whose vision determines the policy,ideals 
and accomplishments of the business. 


Are you that man? How far can you 
see? 


Why notwrite and arrange forastraight- 
out-from-the-shoulder talk with one of 
our officers—at your convenience—with- 
out obligation on your part? 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 


1709 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 


527 DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING - - CINCINNATI 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


3,744,000 Humming Birds 
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AVE you ever noticed that 
a wad of bills on your per- 
son makes you tar more 
susceptible to spending than the 
same amount deposited to your 
credit in the Steenth National ? 
The saloonkeeper of another day 
found that converting salary checks 
into currency somehow stimulated 
business. Many national advertisers 
engaged in more worthy businesses 
today do not realize the relation of 
ready money in prospects’ pockets 
to increased volume of sales ; that 
the dollar in hand—or hose—for 
sales purposes is worth ten in safe 
deposit. Ready money is perhaps 
the greatest subjective sales agent 
in human nature. The pregnant 
purse succumbs to sales effort easzer 
than the provident pass book. 
Sweeney's pocket-book reacts to 
the advertising appeal Jong before 
Stuyvesant’s paying teller. 


WEENEY, the average man, 

steps up to the barred window 
on Saturday and receives a little 
manila envelope of currency; or he 
slides his semi-monthly check across 
the bank counter for exchange i into 
cash. With money jingling in his 
jeans, Sweeney feelsa thrill of power 
that the largest bundle of cou- 
pons cannot bring to a Stuyvesant. 
His wad of wealth creates a con- 
sciousness of capacity to purchase —a 
consciousness exceeding possession 
of gold mines in Ophir, shares of 
steel, or rich and mortal relatives. 
When Mrs. Sw eeney does her Satur- 
day shopping, her handbag holds 
cash—and definite concepts of what 


The Sweeney series has been issued in folder form. May we 
send you the full set? Write on your business letterhead. 
Also write for “Yours Sincerely” 


NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK — Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


the cash will accomplish. From 
capacity toconsummation tsa quick 
step with the Sweeneys. 

Ready money permits the 
Sweeneys to obey their impulses, 
accede to their desires; to follow 
fashions and adopt fads, to buy silk 
shirts and summer furs, 1ce cream 
cones and fireless cookers; and to 
undertake marriages, the educa- 


tion of children, the ownership of 


homes, cars, diamonds, vacuum 
cleaners, pianos, phonographs— 
which more ready money will pay 
for! 

The Sweeneys—and most of the 
world—live on ready money, from 
pay envelope to consumption. Reg- 
ular infiltrations of income make 
them the best prospects in this 
world for almost anything. When 
advertisement or shop window 
tempts, the selling process is a short 
circuit. And advertising to the mass 
market, where the gap between 
creating desire and ringing up the 
sale is shortest, is most efficient and 
least expensive. 

* * * 
ELL Ir to Sweeney in The News 
and get business wow! Bring 
home your New York advertising 
dollar before it grows a compound 
interest beard. 

Here you have the largest, rich- 
est, most compact sales territory in 
the worid; and a medium to get 
maximum action from such a mar- 
ket at minimum expense—the larg- 
est daily circulation in America, 
723,204 copies, October, 1923, daily 
average, and 97% concentrated in 
New York City and suburbs. Get 
the facts! 


The 


TELL IT TO SWEENEY! 


—the ready buyer 


AIL NEWS Fr: 


‘Largest 


pailyCirculation 


morning or evening 


m4merica! 


October, 1923 


DAILY - 723,204 
SUNDAY - 603,059 
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Frankly—Is This Stuff Worth 
Two Columns? 


The editors want to humor one of the staff whose secret 
ambition is to be a great columnist. But they can’t agree 
on a title. One wants to call it‘‘Hell’s Bells’’and another 
‘‘Goat Feathers.’’ Can’t someone think of a good title? 


HOSE of us who are natural joiners, 
or who fall for all of the invitations 
we get to act as secretary of this and 
chairman of that, ought to read “Goat- 
Feathers,’ written by Ellis Parker Butler. 
Jack Woods of System sent me a copy with 
a neat little note. Goat-feathers are the 
distractions, the sidelines and deflections 
that take a man’s attention from his own 
business and keep him from getting ahead. 
They ‘are “The Greatest Thing in the 
World’’—to make a man look like a goat. 
“Even a cow does better if she sticks 
close to the business of eating grass and 
chewing the cud. When she starts in to 
learn to whistle like a catbird and to flit 
from field to field like a butterfly it is safe 
to say she is no longer a success in life. 
When a cow strays from plain milk-produc- 
ing methods and begins climbing trees and 
turning somersaults, she may be more pic- 
turesque, but she is gathering nothing but 
goat-feathers. Seven farmers, a_ school 
teacher and a tin peddler may line up along 
the fence and applaud her all afternoon 
until she is swelled with pride, but when she 
gets back to the barn at sundown, she will 
not give much milk. She will not be known 
as a milch cow long; she will be a low 


grade of corned beef, a couple of flank 
steaks, and a few pairs of three dollar 
shoes.” 


This is a month of conventions and ban- 
quets, and I am reminded of one sales din- 
ner I attended. The salesmen were in from 
all parts of the country and were having 
some good chinning matches at the tables. 
As the demi tasse was being served, the 
president turned to the guest of honor, a 
pompous member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and said, “shall we have the speech 
now, or shall we let the boys enjoy them- 
selves a while longer?” 


The other night a newspaper advertise- 
ment made me remember to buy that shav- 
ing cream. I asked for Colgate’s and the 
drug clerk laid it on the counter—but as he 
did he inquired, “Have you ever tried Men- 
nen’s?” I told him that I hadn't. He then 
went on to give me a rapid-fire selling talk 
—so good that I bought. Then I admitted 
that I was interested in salesmanship and 
wondered why he had switched me. Did 
the store make a larger profit on Mennen’s? 
No, the profit was just about the same. 
“But I'll tell you why—I don’t like the Col- 
gate salesman who calls here. He just 
rushes right by me, straight to the buyer's 
ofice. Of course that’s where he gets the 
orders, but don’t you think he ought to be 
just a little bit interested in the fellow who 
sells his stuff? The Mennen man is differ- 
ent. He always stops for a chat with me. 
I like him—and so I push his stuff.” 
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ODE TO THE SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


I've walked a lotta miles, so gratify 
My desire. Your lips—they satisfy. 
Ah! My appetite gets fresh ambition, 
For your food sure gives nutrition. 


You snap the shutter—I’ll do the rest, 

And we'll develop—O better than the best. 
You want to lose a pound a day? 

Then keep on trying this simple way. 


You're just a real good girl, I’m sure, 
And ninety-nine and a fraction pure. 
Just let me chew you after every meal, 
And as a contented cow I'll always feel. 


Is it iron each day brings out your verve— 

Fills out your cheeks and your lucky curve? 

Your blending is unusual and your skin I 
love to touch. 

Listen to your master’s voice; I love you 
much. 


Well—maybe I can get down to work 
now. But after seeing the pretty girls in 
the magazine advertisements I’m always a 
bit upset. I love them all—and there are 
so many. 


THE RISE AND FALL oF X, INC. 


JANUARY—Incorporated for $2,500,000. 

FEBRUARY—Factory in operation. 

MARCH—Main office organization per- 
fected; nucleus of sales force gathered. 

APRIL—Selling force expanded to 100 
men. 

MAY—$250,000 advertising appropriation 
made. 

JUNE—The advertising starts—unfore- 
seen factory troubles prevent deliveries to 
dealers. 

JULY—Deliveries made to dealers—after 
major part of advertising money spent. 
AUGUST—Six clerks added to 

credits on goods returned by dealers. 

SEPTEMBER—The public finds flaws in 
the product. 

OCTOBER—General retrenchment policy 
put into effect. 

NOVEMBER—Going, going— 

DECEMBER—GONE! 


A friend who was in at both the birth 
and the death of a New York company 
which was going to revolutionize a certain 
industry, supplied the facts as shown in the 
almanac printed above. In the 
graveyard of businesses that were are many 
mouldy headstones on which this inscription 
can just be made out “Here Lies the Ghost 
of What Might Have Been a Success * * * 
But He Shot His Wad Too Soon.” 


enter 


Send me a contribution-—now and then. 
It may appear—God knows when. 


PHILICITUS. 


Chirk Up! 


We thought that good 
old New England word 
“chirk” would catch 


your eye. 


“Take heart!” That’s 


what chirk means. 


It’s mighty good counsel for 
business men who are won- 
dering if the worst is over. 


Chirk up! Boot the Devil 
of Doubt aside and pitch in. 
There’s business to be got. 
Can’t you see the signs? 


For instance: More than three 
billion dollars are to be spent by 
American railroads in 1924 for 
materials, equipment and supplies. 
This is bound to make business 


brisk. 


And if that isn’t enough to make 
you Chirk up think of the pro- 


posed tax reduction! Whoopee! 


You ought to be in a mood now to 
consider advertising. Perhaps you 
would like to know how we could 
help you stir up more business in 1924? 
An inquiry might be the start of a pro- 
fitable relationship for both of us. 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Market 


F the twenty-five banks in the 

United States carrying the 
largest volume of deposits, ten are 
advertisers in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


These ten, and the many other 
banks and investment houses which 
advertise in the Monitor, know that 
Monitor readers have money to 
invest. 


These readers also have money 
to expend for the best merchandise 
the market affords. 


(a) 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
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“Sale-a-Day” Campaign 
Raises Morale of 
Salesmen 


Every sales manager who has 
faced the problem of getting sales- 
men to start out each day with a 
definite goal in view will be inter- 
ested in the plan used by John G. 
Turner, sales manager of the Bar- 
ton Motor Company, Ford dis- 
tributors in Burlington, Iowa. Mr. 
Turner has eleven salesmen and has 
recently inaugurated a “Sale-a-Day” 
campaign, requiring each salesman 
to turn in at least one order each 
day, if only for a can of oil, a tire, 
set of chains, or a bumper. 

Mr. Turner says that this plan has 
brought the salesmen into much 
closer contact with old customers, 
caused the men to make more calls 
each day, and helped them develop 
more new prospects. Aside from 
the big increase in accessory sales it 
has taught the men that it is pos- 
sible to sell something every day, 
and prevented them from being dis- 
couraged on days when they sold no 
cars. Mr. Turner holds fifteen or 
twenty-minute sales meetings each 
morning and a weekly meeting 
every Monday evening. 


Sinclair Holds‘‘ Exams’ for 
Their Salesmen 


At the annual sales convention of 
the salesmen of T. M. Sinclair & 
Company, Ltd., of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Mr. A. C. Sinclair, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, conducted a 
test of his salesmen to determine 
their knowledge of grading beef. 


Each salesman had to pass a writ- 
ten test on the grading of dressed 
beef cuts. After each man_ had 
turned in his paper it was graded 
and the salesman given a review of 
the points in the grading by the 
manager of the beef department. 
After the tests there was a general 
discussion of the subject in an open 
meeting. The plan could be used in 
many lines of business both at gen- 
eral and district sales meetings. 


The Second National Out-Door 
Life Exposition, which features all 
kinds of camping equipment, sport 
goods, motors, and motor acces- 
sories, will be held in the Chicago 
Coliseum May 12-19. 
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WE ARE EACH SUPPOSED TO BE 
GOOD IN OUR OWN LINE 


Dr. HILis, the minister, called in Dr. Webster to treat 
his wife. When Mrs. Hillis recovered, Dr. Hillis asked 
for his bill, but Dr. Webster did not wish to charge 


his pastor anything, and so replied: 
“Tl tell you what we'll do. We are each supposed to be good 


in our own line. Now I will keep Mrs. Hillis out of heaven R 
just as long as I can tf you will keep me out of hell just as long 
aS you can.” mad 
J j two 
the 1 
The man who makes a breakfast food, or a motor that 
car, of a cigarette, has enough to do in making just as — 
good a breakfast food, or motor car, or cigarette as he divi 


can. He cannot also be supposed to know how to ad- 
vertise it ON posters. 


Now I could not make a breakfast food, or a motor 
car, Of a cigarette to save me, but I do know poster 
advertising. 

We are each supposed to be good in our own line. 


The better the product you make, the better your 
advertising should be. 


dan 

con 

My own specialty is poster advertising. (I call them trit 
posters whether they go in windows or on poster na 
panels.) I am supposed to know this one kind of ad- phe 
a . . . ot 
vertising (and sometimes I am convinced I do.) oth 
, of 

And I am sure your orders will go a long way tur 
toward keeping me out of hell as long as possible. . 
Wi 

Entire contents of this insert, Copyrighted, 1923, by 7 the 
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NEW YORK. 
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How the Wheels Go Round in the 
Brunswick Sales Department 


An Interview by Frank Thayer with 


A. J. Kendrick 


General Sales Manager, Phonograph Division 


Brunswick-Balke-Coilender Co. , Chicago 


No matter how good the product, no matter how capable the salesmen, no organization can 


function profitably without certain well defined policies to govern the sales activities. 


The suc- 


cess of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company in coming into a highly competitive field, in 
the face of nationally advertised well established competition and in seven years becoming one 
of the leaders in the phonograph field indicates that their policies must have been fundament- 
ally sound. Mr. Kendrick’s description of the sules policies of the phonograph division of the 
company is interesting right now when the matter of policies is a current problem. 


Y making the jobbing func- 
tion a part of the business 
our company, after having 
made billiard products for seventy- 
two years, has been able to begin 
the manufacture of phonographs, so 
that the total sales of this newly 
added product equal the sales vol- 
ume of both our rubber and billiard 
divisions. This achievement has 
been accomplished within the last 
seven years. 

In other words today, after seven 
years of phonograph manufacturing, 
we have been able to equal the sales 
volume of the other divisions of the 
business, even though the billiard 
division had a previous history of 
seventy-two years. 

Seven Years Progress 

How this was done is an interest- 
ing story, but I believe that the fun- 
damental policies adopted by this 
company could materially cut dis- 
tribution costs for other manufac- 
turers. 

The sales policies adopted for the 
phonograph division were the result 
of previous experiences in making 
other products, as well as the result 
of the best experiences of manufac- 
turers in the same field. The policies 
that have enabled this company 
within seven years to become c ie of 
the principal phonograph mai ufac- 
turers in this country, are three— 
building a jobber organization of 
our own, making sales control pro- 
duction, and adopting policies that 
mean close dealer relationships. 

Naturally enough, any policies 
adopted must in part be the result 
of the physical organization already 
existing. And in this the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company was 


fortunate. Branch houses had al- 
ready been well established before 
the company began making phono- 
graphs. Today we have in this 
country thirty-three branches, twen- 
ty of which are handling the terri- 
torial distribution of 
graphs. 


our phono- 

lor example, it is not necessary 
for each of our branches to handle 
all our products. We have a branch 
house in Milwaukee which handles 
billiard products. But that Milwau- 
kee territory is covered by our 
phonograph division from our Chi- 
cago office. I mention this to show 
that we have extreme flexibility of 
organization, which usually pays 
good returns from the standpoint of 
service and satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer. For these reasons we use 
our branches as best befits our 
needs, rather than having a hard and 
fast rule. 

The Branch Organization 


branches are all financed 
by the company; that is, they are 
never financed through the means of 
a locally organized corporation. 
There are, however, what might be 
termed three exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. There is a Brunswick- 
salke-Collender. Company of New 
York, and a Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company of Cincinnati, both 
of which are entirely controlled by 
the main company. The New York 
and Cincinnati organizations are 
what we term branch houses, and 
all other branches are known of- 
ficially as branch offices. This pe- 
culiar arrangement is perhaps due 
to the early form of corporate organ- 
ization rather than to any distribut- 
ing plan. The New York company 


These 


was originally the J. M. Collender 
Company. The Cincinnati company 
in an early day was another com- 
pany. 

The other exception is the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company of 
Texas, which is a distributing or- 
ganization, entirely controlled by the 
main company. It is organized 
separately, because the Texas laws 
favor a locally organized corpora- 
tion, as over against a corporation of 
another state doing business in that 
commonwealth. 


I mention these points merely to 
clarify our organization plan. Our 
principle of organization is to con- 
trol all our own branches, both as to 
the financing of the organization, 
and as to the operation of the 
branch business. 

The relation of the salesmen to 
the home office is, of course, through 
the branch house; however, the or- 
ganization is different from the ma- 
jority of branch house organiza- 
tions. Each branch house is divided 
into divisions—one or two as the 
case may be—representing the two 
manutacturing branches of our busi- 
ness—billiards and phonographs. 
Each division has its own individual 
sales organization. 


Sales Determine Production 


The branch manager represents 
the company in all divisions, but 
under him are the territorial sales 
managers for each division. It is 
the territorial sales manager’s busi- 
ness to push sales of his particular 
product. 


In our company sales controi pro- 
duction. We never allow a condi- 
tion to exist where production con- 
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trols sales. Perhaps in explaining 
this point it would be well to tell 
something of the way this company 
developed. 

Some may wonder how a bil- 
liard supply manufacturing company 
could easily develop a phonograph 
division, for usually one product de- 
mands the entire attention and effort 
in order to produce a satisfactory 
product. Yet in reading the history 
of this organization it may be easily 
observed that the development has 
been a natural one. 

The business began its activities 
in manufacturing billiard supplies 
which, of course, called for depart- 
ments of representing 
wood, composition, and hard rubber 
work. Because of the fact that bil- 


liards are classed as sporting goods, 


production 


and because we were equipped to 
handle wood work, we began the 
manufacture of bowling products. 

To maintain our wood-working 
department through the year we saw 
that there were opportunities in the 
manufacture of bar fixtures, and so 
we entered that field; however, five 
years before prohibition came we 
scented the trend in public opinion 
and abandoned this enterprise. 

Incidentally, just to illustrate the 
flexibility of our organization, I 
might say that for the same reason 
that we began the manufacture of 
bar fixtures we began at one time 
the making of church fixtures. We 
stopped the manufacture of church 
fixtures for quite another reason. 
We found that because of very poor 
collection and credit conditions the 
manufacture of church fixtures was 
not profitable and so this enterprise 
Was given up. 


Guaging the Demand 


3ut still we had wood-working 
plants on our hands and we wished 
to keep them working to capacity, 
so we entered a contract with one of 
the large phonograph manufactur- 
ing companies to make cabinets for 
phonographs. This contract lasted 
for a number of years and we saw 
that the phonograph business was a 
profitable one. As a consequence, 
we developed the mechanism that 
went inside the cabinet and thus be- 
gan the manufacture of phonographs 
This was in 1916. The 
following year we saw that if we 


ourselves. 


were to market phonographs we 
must have records. Then we began 


the manufacture of records, for 


which product we were already 
fairly well equipped. A record is 
made of a composition material, and 
in this work we were already mak- 
ing composition material for our 
billiard business. 

But before entering another line 
we always took into consideration 
two things—the consideration of 
our equipment, and the better con- 
trol of our raw material already 
needed, and then the public demand 
for the proposed product. 

It is against our policy to manu- 
facture a product before we know 
that there is both a dealer and con- 
sumer demand. Naturally there are 
some dealers who must be contin- 
ually sold on phonograph records; 
for example, they must be stimu- 
lated in order to create the demand. 
Sut that demand must be in evi- 
dence on both the part of the retail 
merchant and the public before 
there is a capital outlay for exten- 
sive production. 


Every Dealer a Partner 


fundamentals I 
have already mentioned, the build- 
ing of a jobber organization, and 
forcing sales to control production, 
we early decided that the third fun- 
damental was the adoption of such 
dealer relationships that our retail 
representatives would virtually be 
in partnership with us. Of course, 
[ do not mean a legal partnership, 
but rather a cooperative relationship 
of individual interests. 

In the first place, we do not 
build our business by the exclusive 
agency method; in fact, our policy 
is dead against that method. There 
may be valid reasons for the exclu- 
sive agency, but it is not within my 
province to discuss those reasons. 


Jesides the two 


In our billiard business we sell 
through our branch houses direct to 
hotels, billiard and bowling halls, as 
well as the public. Our phonograph 
division, in a much greater degree, 
sells to the public through dealers. 

Our salesmen from the branch 
houses are instructed to obtain the 
best dealers possible for our retail 
outlets. We might place our phono- 
graphs with a music house, a drug- 
gist, a hardware store, or a depart- 
ment store. First we determine 
what kind of a dealer best can 
handle the product—what firm can 
best represent us in a community. 

There is in an Illinois university 
town a druggist who sells our 


phonographs. This druggist does 
not sell the product as a mere side 
line, but rather as a separately or- 
ganized unit of his business. He has 
a separate place in his store for the 
display of phonographs, with sev- 
eral booths where customers may 
have a certain privacy in examining 
instruments or listening to records. 
Unless a dealer agrees to make the 
phonograph business a regular unit 
of his business. we never permit him 
to become a Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender agent. 

In many towns we succeed in se- 
curing excellent representation and 
in others it is always essential to 
strengthen our position, as factory 
production permits, by adding more 
substantial accounts in the larger 
points; or, as is often preferable, by 
transferring the franchise to better 
dealers in the same town or city. 

In accepting a new dealer’s appli- 
cation, much depends upon the size 
of his initial order. Application 
from dealers cannot be accepted if 
they do not order in quantity com- 
mensurate with their community, 
district, town or city. This is espe- 
cially true in points where it is ad- 
vantageous to add a number of 
established accounts. 

Many dealers would welcome the 
opportunity to step into a thriving 
phonograph business on a minimum 
contract basis, and thus share in the 
demand created by other dealers, 
without showing an inclination to 
offer equal representation. 


Finding the Right Dealers 


It would be equally unfair, our 
company believes, to grant a fran- 
chise in a city of 100,000 population 
or more, on a basis of a $1,000 order, 
even though the company were not 
represented there. When a mer- 
chant realizes that a nominal an- 
nual business on phonographs and 
records in a point of 100,000 or more 
population would range from $35,000 
to $50,000, he can appreciate how 
little an opportunity he would have 
to secure these results on an initial 
showing of merely a $1,000 stock. 
The public would show little confi- 
dence in him, as against the offering 
displayed by his competitors. His 
stock would not be in keeping with 
the business he was entering any 
more than would a motion picture 
theater with a seating capacity of 
only a few dozen patrons. 


As can be noted, our estimate of 
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THE BUTTE MINER 


Published in the World’s Big Mining 
Center. Also covers the farming and cattle 


districts of the Treasure State of Montana 


OPPER is coming back. COPPER 
production is on the increase. Workers 
receive the maximum wages and there is 
no idle labor in Butte. If you are bullish on 
anything, be bullish on Coppers and Butte. 
The next best tip is The Butte Miner. 


“It’s a Good Buy!” 


For milline cost it reaches the greatest number of people 
Sette Beaks Benacite for less money. Favorable train schedules make it pos- 
$28.000,000.00 sible to get an early Sunday edition to most Montana 

selteitia dada towns in time for the morning break fast. The Butte 
Miner carries by far the largest lineage in local adver- 
tising, and overwhelms competition in the foreign field. 


Everyone Lives Well 


THE BUTTE MINER 


‘‘Montana’s Greatest Newspaper” 


National Advertising Representatives 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 
900 Maller’s Building Van Nuys Building 2 West 45th Street 
Chicago Los Angeles New York City 
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New Haven 
Connecticut 


The Gateway 
to New England 


New Haven has been 
long noted as a_ special- 
ized center for manufac- 
turing industries. Its 
products are world fam- 
45,000 


ployees are daily engaged 


ous. Over em- 


in over 800 industries of 
diversified nature. 
$56.- 


value of 


Approximately 
000,000 in 
material and fuel is used 


raw 


in converting into fin- 
ished products valued at 


ever $200,000,000. 


New Haven isahighly 
prosperous community 
with a large percentage 
of wage earners owning 
This 


rich field can be covered 


their own homes. 
successfully only by ad- 


vertising in 


THE 
NEW HAVEN 
REGISTER 


New Haven’s leading 
newspaper. In this com- 
munity The Register is 
supreme with a circula- 
tion of over 37,000 copies 
net paid per issue. A cir- 
culation greater than the 


next two New Haven 
papers combined. Adver- 
tising in The Register 


provides the quickest, 
cheapest and best results. 


The JULIUS MATHEWS 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


Chicago NewYork Boston 


Detroit 
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the possible business is based on an 
approximate fifty cent per capita 
basis, which we hold to be fairly 
conservative, for many dealers go as 
high in their annual phonograph and 
phonograph record sales as seventy- 
five cents per capita of the city 
population. Naturally, this basis of 
fifty cents per capita is based on our 
previous experience. 

From our investigation it matters 
little whether there are two or more 
dealers in the town, or whether 
there are other dealers handling 
other makes, for the per capita vol- 
ume of annual sales of all makes of 
phonographs and records runs close 
to $2.00. 

After a dealer has become estab- 
lished he should do better than a 
fifty cent per capita business. 

In choosing a new dealer, we have 
in mind several things—we want 
adequate representation in a town or 
community without establishing so 
many agencies that it would become 
unprofitable for the dealer or dealers 
to stock and push sales; we want to 
assure ourselves that the new 
dealer’s credit is good; and we want 
to transfer a franchise if it is found 
that the present representatives are 
not doing the business our experi- 
ence in other communities shows 
that such a community should do. 


Dealer Cooperation Needed 


After establishing the dealer we 
are just as much interested in him 
as before, for the original order does 
not end the salesman’s obligation, 
either to the dealer or to the com- 
pany. 

It is essential that each dealer be 
visited periodically, excepting those 
in very remote regions difficult to 
reach; however, it is often profitable 
to cover even a remote point, for 
progression in business is possible 
through the keeping of the dealer 
sold, enthusiastic and employed 
with new ideas for the advancement 
of mutual business interests. 

In our sales organization for the 
phonograph division we estimate 
that there should be maintained one 
salesman for the company to every 
1,000,000 population. Dealers in the 
large population centers are visited 
every thirty days, while dealers in 
smaller and less remote sections, ac- 
cording to our salesmen’s schedule, 
are visited every sixty to ninety 
days. 

To aid the dealer and to promote 
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further the partnership relation 
which we feel exists we have 
adopted our records, as I have al- 


ready noted. But if the records are 
to serve as a means to advance the 
business the dealer must have a 
complete stock. The salesman can 
encourage the dealer and bring him 
news of the latest developments in 
our selection of artists whose work 
is to be reproduced for our service. 
Results from this dealer stimulation 
serve as our production guide. 

It is much easier to sell a dealer 
an order of $1,000 worth of phono- 
graphs than it is $500 worth of 
records. For this very reason we 
base our salesmen’s commissions 
largely upon their sales of records. 


How the Salesmen Are Paid 


Salesmen are brought to realize 
that if interest in records ceases the 
interest in the phonograph itself be- 
gins to lag. In a fashion the record 
is the phonograph, so far as the cus- 
tomer’s interest in this form of di- 
version is concerned. 

One of the known means of in- 
creasing sales is, of course, through 
advertising. Only by carefully in- 
structing our salesmen and dealers 
have we been able to bring the de- 
sired results. 

Another established principle is 
that we favor almost exclusively 
newspaper advertising so far as our 
dealers are concerned. While gain- 
ing first distribution of our product 
we allowed the dealers five per cent 
of their net bill for newspaper adver- 
tising purposes; however, we have 
found that dealers’ cooperation in 
this manner did not bring the best 
results. The dealers were inclined 
to advertise when business was 
good, but were equally inclined to 
cut their advertising appropriation 
when sales began to drop. 

Seeing this difficulty, we have re- 
cently adopted another policy. We 
shall cooperate with the dealer not 
by allowing him five per cent of his 
net bill, but by carrying entirely on 
our own shoulders zone advertising 
in leading Sunday newspapers with 
a widespread circulation. This plan 
will give the dealer direct aid, so 
that he himself can carry local ad- 
vertising, and will also permit us to 
control better the time of insertion 
and the type of copy. It will tend 
to centralize our national advertis- 
ing control. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING & 
STRATEGIC MARKETING 


at” page WE really need in this country is a study of markets, 
an attempt to concentrate relation to these markets, to even 
up the flow so that we shall have a constant flow of goods throughout 
the year. It costs less to sell a commodity which has a continuous 
established demand than one which has a seasonal demand.’’—Sidney 
Anderson, Congressman from Minnesota, Chairman, Committee of 


Agricultural Inquiry 


—y 


| Off for the Fox Hunt ] 
at ten on Monday 


The ONLY left-handed Yellow Canary. 
Absolutely the BEST; no others count. 
Ours is the ONLY machine. No work, 
all play - when you wash our way. 


Awarded Goid Medal Q by the Sultan of Swat 


The above may seem exaggerated but it is 
really inspired by the general run of house- 
hold appliance copy. Too much appliance 
advertising is written to the Board of Direc- 
tors. Too little of it is written to the public. 
It is produced by the same fallacy of reason- 
ing which makes so many manufacturers 
think only of the effect their products will 
have on their dealers, instead of the con- 
sumer. The advertising copy which presents 
household appliances to magazine readers 
should break down definite points of sales 
resistance, You will find a number of these 
points outlined in “How an Entire Industry 
was Improved’’. We shall be glad to send a 
copy to anyone interested. 


—GH— 
George Hopkins summed up the 
requisites to good salesmanship in 
eleven words in a talk a short time 
since: 


Knowledge of product: 
Knowledge of human nature: 
Love of human nature. 


—GH— 


Shoes 


Retail outlets specializing in one 
kind of merchandise can exist only 
in the larger cities. 

Take the state of Ohio for example. 
Everyone, of course, wears shoes 
but the exclusive retail shoe store 
is found only in the cities. In Ohio, 
there are 1997 retail shoe dealers. 
1586, or 79%, are exclusive shoe 
stores located in the cities. The re- 
maining 411 are found in 166 rural 
communities and sell such mer- 
chandise as harness, hardware, and 
clothing in addition to shoes. 


Information of this nature is es- 
sential in making advertising plans. 


Advertising to Readers who 
| Respond to New Ideas 


by E. H. COLE 
Advertising Mgr. The Hills Bros. Co. 
(Dromedary Dates, Coconut, Etc.) 
| We visualize our market not according to 
any geographical boundaries, but as a na- 
tion-wide group of substantial consumers 
with the ability to appreciate and the pur- 
| chasing power to buy our products—and in- 
| fluence the dealers to carry them. 


| In reaching this selected group, Good House- 
| keeping has proved a profitable advertising 
i}medium. We feel that it appeals to those 
American housewives who are particularly 
interested in home making—in which the 
table is an essential factor. 
We have on several occasions obtained a 
| consumer appraisal of Good Housekeeping. 
Because its editorial pages present practical 


home making and housekeeping, it has a tre- 
mendously vital hold upon a substantial 
class of readers who accept new suggestions 
| and act upon them. 

—GH— 


A book publisher ran two adver- 
tisements of 42 lines in Good 
Housekeeping. 


As a result they received over 4,000 
mail orders accompanied by the 
price of the book advertised, which 
| was $2.25. This makes a direct 
| cash return of more than $9,000 to 
say nothing of sales in book stores. 


—GH— 


According to The Woman Customer, the 
American woman spends about $20,000,000,- 
000 a year. In so doing she buys 85% of all 
the retail goods sold. One metropolitan store 
estimated that in men’s wear alone the aver- 
age woman purchased— 


65% of all men’s neckwear. 

35% of all men’s shirts. 

65% of all men’s nightwear. 
50% of all men’s underwear. 
75% of all men’s socks. 


All of which means that when you make your 
advertising and merchandising plans, keep 
your eye on the woman buyer. 


ideas for the improvement of standards of | 


| The Periodical Publishers Association is to 

| be congratulated on its recently published 

| study of trade marks. This survey shows the 
part that magazines have had in establishing 

| these trade marks. 

—GH— 


| 
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A furniture manufacturer used a page in 
Good Housekeeping. 9 days after the adver- 
| tisement appeared, Marshall Field and Com- 
pany had so many inquiries in their furniture 
department for the particular suite adver- 
tised that they had to have a special rush 
order of the furniture. Another furniture 
manufacturer used Good Housekeeping, two 
other magazines with large circulation and 
one in the class group. The result at the end 
of the year showed that for each of the 12 


= a) 


months Good Housekeeping led not only on , 


| the basis of inquiry cost but in total results 
\as well. For four different months Good 
| Housekeeping inquiries totaled more than 
| those from the other three publications com- 
bined. 


—Ci 


In the list of the season’s six best 
sellers appearing in “The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly” and “The Buok- 
man’’, there are two novels first 
published in Good Housekeeping 
as serials. These are ‘The White 
Flag’ by Gene Stratton-Porter, 
and “The Alaskan” by James 
Oliver Curwood. 


—GH— 


Says Arnold W. Rosenthal: “Much adver- 
tising is wasted because much advertising is 
unread. The reason that it is unread is that 
too frequently the essential selling message 
is lost in an overwhelming flood of tightly 
| packed words. Advertising, generally speak- 
ing, is only looked at. The big punch must be 
put over in the headline.” We'd like to re- 
ceive comments on this. 


This page appearing now and then, is pub- 
lished by Good Housekeeping in the inter- 
ests of better advertising and marketing. 
Address, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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We offer you an experi- 
enced service that has been 
gained in serving the leaders 
of American industry. 


Automobiles 
Chandler 
Jordan 
Packard 
Peerless 
Winton 
Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 
Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 
Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Oldfield Tires 
T-N-T Piston Rings 
Westinghouse Air-springs 


Electrical Appliances 
National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Building and Construction 
Marion Steam Shovels 
Consolidated-Expanded 

Metal Co. 
Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment 
Brown Hoist 
Cletrac Industrial Tractors 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
McKinney Trucks 
The Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co. 
Timken Roller Bearings 


Farm Equipment 
The Delco Light Co. 
Graham Motor Trucks 
Goulds Pumps 


Paints—Oils and Chemicals 
Ripolin 
G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Hardware, Tools, etc. 
Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 


Office and Store Equipment 
Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 


Household Fixtures and 
Furnishings 
Columbia Window Shades 
Congoleum 
Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 
The Plate Glass Mf'rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 
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who want 
to Fight for Sales 


You may find in this book just the sug- 
gestion that will help you meet and over- 
come some of your stiffest sales resistance. 


PROMOTING SALES was written for busi- 
ness men. Naturally it is brief, practical, 
and easy to read. 


Distribution is limited to sales or advertising 
managers of well rated corporations. It is 
sent on request to such executives, without 
charge or obligation. 


As the supply is limited, we suggest that 
you send for PROMOTING SALES today. 


e 
Corday & Gross Co. 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
CcCLEV EUAN D 


New York Office & Fifth Avenue Building 
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A Million Calls for Information On 
Foreign Trade 


Annual report of U. S. Commerce Department Bureau Chief shows 
enormous increase in number of requests from American firms for 
information about foreign economic and commercial conditions 


HE quickened interest in for- 

eign trade is shown by the 

report of Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, which 
shows a record of nearly a million 
requests for information or assist- 
ance in foreign trade matters. 

“This is nearly double the record 
of the previous year which is a strik- 
ing indication of the growing appre- 
ciation of the importance of foreign 
trade in maintaining American pros- 
perity and in relieving the possible 
depressive influence of surplus farm 
products and manufactures,” the re- 
port says. 


The end of the year is inventory 
time for the national government, 
as for a majority of private busi- 
nesses. This, despite the fact that 
the government operates on a fiscal 
year, running from July 1 to June 
30. December is, nevertheless, the 
time for taking stock of resources 
and planning new projects because 
Congress meets in December and 
forthwith proceeds to allot funds for 
the maintenance of all the ma- 
chinery of government. The survey 
just made, on the threshold of 1924, 
is of moment to marketing execu- 
tives because it reveals an unusual 
number of activities, new or en- 
larged, that are calculated to prove 
beneficial to producing and distribu- 
tive interests. 

A high spot of the cast-up is the 
recommendation to Congress by 
Secretary Herbert Hoover that 
there be a further reorganization of 
the Department of Commerce to the 
end that all the functions of the 
government designed to foster, pro- 
mote and develop commerce, manu- 
facture, and transportation be 
brought within this one organiza- 
tion. He says that the realignment 
would result in direct savings of 
$1,000,000 per year, not to mention 
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a higher standard of efficiency. Of 
moment to sales managers who are 
willing to chip in to have Uncle Sam 
do their research work is the Hoover 
suggestion for legislation permitting 
the Secretary of Commerce to ac- 
cept contributions of money for use 
in payment of expenses in connec- 
tion with a particular piece of work 
or investigation. 

Service,” also 
under the auspices of the Specialties 
Division of the Commerce organiza- 
tion, is another manifestation of 
Federal paternalism that stands to 
the credit of the year 1923. Advice 
is given as to the best methods of in- 
troducing entirely new articles. Sug- 
gestions also as to the allotment of 
sales territory where the exclusive 
agency system prevails. On at least 
one occasion this advisory service 
drafted complete tentative advertis- 
ing plans for a firm desirous of en- 
tering the export field. Incidentally, 
this Division has made, this past 
year, a survey of foreign advertising 
media and methods by means of a 
detailed questionnaire sent to all 
American consuls throughout the 


A “Merchandising 


world. This data will soon be 
available through the Commerce 


Bureau's district and cooperative of- 
fices located in all leading cities of 
the United States. 

The 1923 record of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division of Secre- 
tary Hoover's organization affords 
graphic illustration of what reorgan- 
ization will do for a somnambulent 
service institution. The purpose of 
this Division is to gather from all 
the trade centers of the world, out- 
side of the United States, authentic 
information relative to potential 
buyers of American products and to 
locate in the foreign markets ex- 
porters of raw materials who are es- 
sential to American manufacturers. 
The most notable recent construc- 
tive work of the Division has been 


the development of the Directory of 
Foreign Buyers which now contains 
more than 100,000 detailed reports 
giving all the information that an 


American seller needs to establish 
sales contact. During the past 


year, 250,000 separate lists of sales 
prospects were furnished to Ameri- 
can business houses in response to 
direct requests. Special attention is 
given to sellers who desire to estab- 
lish exclusive agencies abroad. 

The past year has witnessed an 
important addition to the activities 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, viz., a “Sales 
Assistance” Service designed espe- 
cially for the benefit of small manu- 
facturers. This new aid has been 
administered by the Specialties Di- 
vision and more than forty different 
groups of commodities 
dealt with to date. The new sales 
assistance work is intimate and 
practical in that Bureau experts sit 
down with the sales manager or 
other executive who consults them, 
go over in detail the entire sales plan 
that is being followed and suggest 
whatever changes they believe will 
bring improvement. Assistance is 
given in planning routes for sales- 
men covering foreign territory. 
Systems of sales helps for the use of 
foreign agents is worked out with 
specific reference to the line to be 
promoted. Special market studies 
are made in any export territory 
when the needs of American sellers 
seem to warrant. 


have been 


The National Bureau of Standards 
is doing its bit in behalf of the tra- 
ditional “satisfied customer” by 
striving to find the ideal case-lining 
paper. The condition in which many 
commodities reach ultimate con- 
sumers is largely dependent not 
alone upon the larger responsibilities 
of packing and shipping, but upon 
the apparently insignificant detail of 
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Sales Managers 


You get your work 
quicker and more 
accurately when 
records are filed in 
Automatic Equipment 


Almost Hands You 
What You Want 


#?. Read from 
Ss r the _ 


is 


This File Queens 


“Like-a-Book”’ for Convenience 


The most radical improvement since files 
began. You don’t have to pull out folders 
to find the papers you want. You don’t 
have to crowd them back when you're 
through. The Automatic “V” 
Expanding File automatically 
opens ‘‘Like-a-Book.’’ Thedrawer 
front tilts forward and the com- 
pressor automatieally tilts back- 
ward as you open the drawer 

always giving you a 9-inech ‘“*V”’ 


a eae 
A. ao 


ey 


spread of contents. Pick out j: 
any paper at once—or even read . mel 
it in the file. Close the drawer ~«-- —~ VY! 

-your papers are automatically - Wiz: 


compressed for safe keeping. &* 
And, the expanding feature 
gives you twenty-five per cent 
more usable filing capacity! Less files to 
buy. They save in floor space too. 


IMPORTANT Improvements 
backed by one of the oldest 
file and desk manufacturers 


a | 


JOMAVIG 


JFlILIeSV DESKS, 


Free Trial Plan 


details of the exclusive auto- 
matic features—and our plan for proving the sav- 
ing these files can make on your work. No 
trouble or obligation. Just write us. 
Ask for catalogs 23S (Desks), 24S 
(Systems). 


You'll want more 
(Files), 25S 


Established 1901 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
West Sixth St. 
Chicago, 29 S. LaSalle St. 


New York City, 70 Duane 
Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


To discover the best 


lining paper. 
medium the Bureau is conducting an 


elaborate series of tests in which 
samples of lining papers are first 
subjected to test in the condition in 
which received from the paper mill 
and later retested after having been 
frozen, exposed to a temperature of 
145 degrees F., etc. The Bureau has 
also been busy the past few months, 
in quest for an ideal anti-tarnish 
paper suitable for wrapping polished 
metal goods. 


If the Postmaster General can 
persuade Congress to “bridge the 
ip” that has long been responsible 


Qi 
for an incomplete rural mail service 
the year 1924 should see the estab- 
lishment of many motor-vehicle R. 
F. D. routes of a length of not less 
than thirty-six nor more than sev- 
enty-five miles. If the new = size 
route is authorized it will mean that 
daily or tri-weekly mail service will 
be brought within reach of scores of 
thousands of rural households which 
have denied house-to-house 
delivery under the limitations of the 
laws. 


been 


Recent work of the U. S. 
of Home 


Bureau 
to bear 
out my prediction that this new 
branch of the government will, 
sooner or later, provide marketing 
interests with no end of sales am- 
munition. Six kerosene stoves, rep- 
resenting different types, were put 
through ten separate tests, includ- 
ing the preparation of two different 
meals, designed to determine the de- 
gree of efficiency attainable in differ- 
ent baking and _ cooking tests. 
Another recent demonstrational pro- 
gram embraced different 
kinds of cement for mending china. 
A third series of tests has conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the various 
leading brands of rubber rings for 
glass jars now on the market may 
be used with safety at any time up 
to one year after the date of manu- 


Economics goes 


tests of 


facture. The Home _ Economics 
3ureau has been studying three 


methods of detarnishing silver. 

The General Supply Committee, 
the contracting agency through 
which Uncle Sam buys his supplies, 
reports that the Government made 
purchases in 1923 to the aggregate 
of more than six and one-half mil- 
lion dollars—which is about 100 per 
cent in excess of the gross purchases 
for the years immediately prior to 
the war period. In spite of the cum- 
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bersome procedure necessary under 
existing law, some progress has been 
made by the Supply Committee in 
the purchase of commodities in 
definite quantities based on the esti- 
mated needs of Government depart- 
ments and establishments. The buy- 
ing agency has demonstrated that 
Uncle Sam would save much money 
if only he would adopt this more ra- 
tional way of meeting his needs, 
since contractors will, obviously, 
make better terms on a specific 
quantity for a definite date of de- 
livery than under the present plan 
of contracting under which a seller 
must obligate himself to deliver sup- 
plies in large or small quantities as 
called for over a period of several 
months. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is strongly in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a central purchasing 
agency for the Government in 
Washington which could purchase 
in definite quantities, store, and dis- 
tribute to the Government bureaus 
and departments all the thousands 
of different supply items which are 
commonly used in the Government 
offices. 


Sales managers who are not 
averse to a little help from Uncle 
Sam should explore, each with an 
eye to his own purposes, the service 
rendered by the little known Office 
of Exhibits of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. This institution 
which has come into its own during 
the past year is charged with the 
duty of preparing “exhibit material” 
for use at fairs, expositions, etc. But 
the range of activities does not stop 
with the big public shows. Material 
is supplied to colleges, farmers’ 
meetings, trade association conven- 
tions, etc. The exhibits prepared by 
this office, in recent months, for the 
National Canners’ Convention and 
for the Home and City Beautiful 
Exposition at Atlantic City give an 
idea of the practical ways in which 
Uncle Sam’s show stunts may 
turned to account for the cause of 
salesmanship. The extent to which 
the Department of Agriculture can 
send its exhibits around the country 
is limited because of the appropria- 
tion available for this purpose—al- 
beit fifteen carloads of exhibits went 
out this past year. But where pri- 
vate interests are sufficiently keen 
for the material to pay transporta- 
tion and installation costs there is 
seldom any difficulty in obtaining 
appropriate displays. 
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This advertisement, of which the preceding page is a part, is published to promote public 
interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 
printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Journal 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New York, N 
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New York, N. 
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New York, N 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Journal 
Tribune 
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Times-Picayune 
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Evening Post 
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Herald 
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Times 
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World 
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Post-Dispatch 
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What We Do With Salesmen Who Have 
Gone as Far as They Can Go 


How Tide Water Oil Takes Care of Its Sales- 
men Who Have Served Their Time on the Road 


“blind alley” 


S salesmanship a 
job? 
What places “higher up” 


have salesmen to look forward to? 

Is there not a real need for help- 
ing salesmen work out their careers 
and step them upward to greater 
success? 

These are problems which have 
become real and important not only 
to my own concern, employing over 
300 salesmen, but to three or four 
other large concerns, to my definite 
knowledge. My own and one other 
large company are now cooperating 
in a specific plan to solve this prob- 
lem. 

The Turnover Question Again 


It is a known fact that it is not 
easy to get good material for sales- 
men; and, also, that there is discon- 
tent among those good salesmen 
who have gone as far as they can 
go with a house. It is a known fact 
that the turnover of salesmen is 
high. One hears a lot of discussion 
of ways and means to search out 
new salesmen and reduce turnover; 
but I long ago asked myself the 
blunt question whether these were 
not surface considerations. The real 
problem goes deeper; what should 
a sales manager do to make the 
career of selling attractive to live 
men who will not want to stay 
salesmen all their lives? 


Look at the situation from the 
ambitious salesman’s point of view. 
He is perfectly willing to give his 
best to the selling game, and he 
knows he can make a good salary if 
he will work. But if he’s got un- 
usual stuff in him, he figures on 
moving up. We may “kid” a lot of 
salesmen into believing that there’s 
“plenty of room at the top,” but do 
we really succeed in kidding the live 
men? They can easily figure out 
just what chances there are for 
other jobs than salesman. In our 
organization they may become su- 
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Sales Manager, Tide Water Oil Company, New York 


number 
and as for 
where can they 
To the position of dis- 
trict manager, to be sure, but there 
are only twelve such positions to be 
filled, and then there are only three 
places above that into which they 
can graduate. 


pervisors, but these jobs 
only twenty-five to thirty, 
the supervisors, 
move to? 


I contend that in order to keep 
our ablest men contented and per- 
mit them to see a future, we must 
solve the problem and definitely 
make plans fitting their ambitions. 
Many sales managers, when they 
suddenly receive the resignation of 
their leading salesmen, lay it to 
“hard luck,” to fate and to the nat- 
ural course of life. Men will get 
ambitious and they will move for- 
ward—but it always means a loss 
to the company. New men are 
hired, and the endless chain moves 
forward; fresh, green men go in at 
the bottom and good men go out at 
the top. Some of these good men 
who leave try out various ambitious 
schemes and many, many fail, for it 
is notorious that salesmen know 


little about executive responsibility. 


All this is wasteful and unfortunate. 


Keeping Step With the Men 


In our case we keep in touch with 
what our good men are thinking 
about, and try to keep step with 
their ambitions. It seems to us a 
regretful waste if our good men 
should get restless and leave us to 
try out some “scheme” which so 
often proves merely a dissipation of 
their earnings. 

Our definite plan, which we have 
developed recently, is to endeavor to 
do ourselves and the men a favor. 
If a man who is a good producer has 
gone as far as he can with us and 
doesn’t want to stay, and if we be- 
lieve he is fitted for the move, we 
help set him up in the oil and gaso- 
line business. 


It seems to us that this is an in- 


tensely logical step, not only for the 
salesman’s best interest, but for the 
house. What better customer could 
we have than a man who was once 
so highiy successful in selling our 
proposition to other customers? 

We do not, of course, provide all 
his capital; and we provide for re- 
payment of any capital we do invest 
ona basis mutually satisfactory. Our 
method is still in its infancy, and not 
perfectly worked out; but we can 
testify that it works. It not only 
makes a good customer when we 
lose a good man, but it is good for 
the morale of our entire sales organ- 
ization. It makes it clear that a 
Tide Water man has not only plenty 
of chance to make money selling for 
is, but that he can hope to get out 
of the treadmill of selling if he 
wishes to in later years, and do what 
most men dream of doing, at some 
time or other—set up in business for 
themselves. 


Starting the Men in Business 


We have even gone further in this 
matter. We are cooperating with a 
large tire company which also has 
adopted this plan; and the sales- 
man of either company who is ac- 
ceptable for this plan gets the back- 
ing of both of us, with gasoline, oil 
and tires. The problem of locations 
has not been worked out yet be- 
tween us, but the plan works. 


It should work for any concern 
selling to dealers. Nowadays a 
salesman’s training necessarily is 
one which gives him a real and con- 
stant knowledge of the merchandis- 
ing problems of the retailer. He 
has the incalculable benefit of years 
of circulating among dealers of all 
classes, live and “dead,” and he 
should logically absorb enough wis- 
dom to become a very capable and 
successful dealer himself. 


It is obvious that all salesmen 
can’t hope to be supervisors or sales 
(Continued on page 466) 
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adg Localizes National Advertising 


Individualizes Local Advertising 
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“‘Pre-Selling’’ discusses Cax- 
ton A. D. A. and tells some- 
thing of how it was employed 
in big sales campaigns in 1923. 
A copy free to sales, sales 
promotion and advertising 
managers of manufacturing 
concerns with national dis- 
tribution. To others the cost 
is one dollar a copy. 


VERY manufacturer knows the sales possibilities of 

localized national advertising. The only problem 

has been a practical economical means for its more effec- 
tive application. 


Caxton A. D.A. (Applied Direct Advertising) develops 
the bigger sales advantages from localized national 
advertising by combining with it individualized local 
advertising. 

It goes farther and applies these concentrated selling 
forces to a market predetermined by the retailer. There 
is no waste circulation, no lost selling power. 

The manufacturer knows the retailer is advertising his 
goods to better sales advantage. The retailer knows the 
prospective buyers are being directed to his store and 
that he retains his advertising individuality in his com- 
munity. 

Because A. D. A. gives the retailer effective localized 
advertising, built for and around his store and in which 
he retains his complete individuality, Caxton campaigns 
receive the retailer’s active co-operation. 

We will welcome an invitation to explain the operation 
of Caxton Applied Direct Advertising and show why the 
manufacturer receives more effective sales co-operation 
from his dealer organization through a localized and in- 
dividualized campaign. 

The localizing and individualizing of Caxton A. D. A. 
is decidedly different. It is accomplished through special 
patented processes. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 


Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Origin and Development of the 
Advertising Agency 


By Daniel A. Ruebel 


Progress in the advertising agency business during the past decade has been so rapid that hun- 
dreds of business men do not fully understand the part being played by the agencies in the de- 


velopment—not only of advertising—but of industry and business in general. 


To clarify the 


maze of uncertainty that surrounds the advertising agency business we drafted Mr. Ruebel to 
write a brief history of the agency business from its earliest days up to the present, and to fore- 
cast the probable channels of further development in the future. 
of the Chappelow Advertising Company, and has made a study of the early advertising agencies 


which are described in this article. 


HE advertising agency busi- 
ness dates back to 1840. For 
more than fifty years the 
business showed comparatively little 
development beyond the function of 
special representative for publica- 
tions. The advertising agency as 
we know it today has a history of 
scarcely thirty years. 

George P. Rowell, of George P. 
Rowell & Co., for forty years a lead- 
ing New York agency, founder of 
the first newspaper directory and of 
“Printers’ Ink,” gives a wealth of in- 
formation on the early days of the 
advertising agen¢y business in his 
reminiscences, “Forty Years An Ad- 
vertising Agent,” published in 1905. 

According to Rowell, the honor of 
being the first advertising agent 
seems to be shared by Volney B. 
Palmer, who opened his Boston of- 
fice in 1840, and John Hooper who 
opened his office in New York in the 
early forties. 


The Good Old Days 


Hooper kept no books. He would 
pay the newspaper, take the news- 
paper’s receipt and carry the bill to 
his principal and collect it. They 
used to say of him that “he carried 
his office in his hat.” 


Hooper took over a concern which 
manufactured a tin lined lead pipe 
because they were unable to pay 
their advertising bill; and the lead 
business became so much more im- 
portant than the advertising agency 
that he dropped the latter in 1870. 
His agency business was sold to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. for $10,000. 

Palmer prided himself on the fact 
that he was sole agent for all news- 
papers. He not only commanded 
commission of twenty-five per cent 
on all advertisements he forwarded, 
but demanded the same allowance 
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on any advertisement that might be 
forwarded direct by one who had 
once been his customer. He also 
billed the paper for postage and sta- 
tionery and, in conclusion, acknowl- 
edged no responsibility for any serv- 
ice done for any advertiser from 
whom he had not been able to col- 
lect. 

Palmer had offices at Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. His Boston 
branch was later taken over by S. 
R. Niles and his two other offices 
fell to a firm doing business under 
the name of Joy, Coe & Company. 


Barnum Wanted to Be An Ad-Man 


The Philadelphia office of Joy, 
Coe & Company, which was later 
known as Coe, Wetherell & Smith, 
was merged with the Ayer agency 
about 1876. 

Joy, Coe & Company’s New York 
office, which passed to W. W. 
Sharpe, is still conducted under the 
name of W. W. Sharpe & Co. In 
1849 S. M. Pettengill & Company 
was established at Boston. Petten- 
gill had been a clerk for Mr. Palmer. 

In his reminiscences, Pettengill 
states that at one time he seriously 
considered starting a branch in 
London. He says: 


“I corresponded in regard to es- 
tablishing such an institution with, 
among others, P. T. Barnum, who 
was then in London, who approved 
of the plan and agreed to take the 
management of it if I would guaran- 
tee him a salary of $1,000 a year. I 
reluctantly abandoned the _ enter- 
prise.” 

James H. Bates was another old 
timer who once was a partner of 
Pettengill and later a member of 
the firms of Bates & Locke and 
Bates & Morse. 


The story is told of a flotation of 


Mr. Ruebel is vice-president 


The second article will appear in a later issue. 


government bonds at the beginning 
of the Civil War. Bates of the Pet- 
tengill agency had expected to 
handle this advertising and had gone 
so far as to prepare copy and even 
to send out some advertisements for 
insertion, when the broker who was 
handling the matter sent for him 
and told him that Mr. Chase, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was a personal 
friend of L. F. Shattuck who was 
doing business under the name of 
Peaslee & Co., and that whatever 
advertising was done should be sent 
through Shattuck’s agency. 


Every publication in the country 
got the advertising and every paper 
was obliged to pay the agent’s com- 
mission of twenty-five per cent of 
the gross amount. 


As a result of this, Shattuck later 
received a contract for placing the 
securities of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for which he received full com- 
mission on every advertisement he 
placed, additional pay for clerical 
work performed, and a liberal com- 
mission on every bond that was 
sold. 

Some Familiar Names 


Shattuck’s business, after his re- 
tirement, reverted to E. N. Erickson 
who was, in turn, succeeded by his 
son Julius who, in 1905, was con- 
ducting an agency in New York 
under his father’s name. 


Geo. P. Rowell started in business 
on Monday, March 5, 1865. His first 
office was at 23 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, and the office rent was $150 a 
year. His cash capital was $2,000. 


Nelson Chesman, a school mate of 
Rowell’s, joined his organization in 
the early days and took charge of 
his list system. Later he became the 
first editor of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. This is the 
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same Nelson Chesman who later 
established an advertising business 
in St. Louis. 

Another early agency was that of 
Carlton & Smith founded in 1864. 
The business was mainly with the 
religious press; largely with the 
Methodist division of it. Smith later 
retired and Carlton continued the 
business. 

Carlton had in his employ a young 
man named Thompson, whose given 
name was J. Walter, to whom he 
paid a salary of $15 a week. Rowell 
talked with Thompson one time 
with the idea of having him work 
for him, but decided that Thompson 
would be too easily discouraged for 
an advertising man. 

In 1878 Carlton sold out to J. 
Walter Thompson who, when he be- 
came head of the business, changed, 
its name to the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co, Thompson was one of the 
first men to see the possibilities in 
the use of magazine space. At one 
time he controlled practically ali the 
magazine space in the country. In 
1916 J. Walter Thompson retired 
and Stanley Resor became head of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 


In 1905 Rowell states that since 
the decease of James H. Bates, 
Thompson was the richest advertis- 
ing agent doing business in the City 
of New York. 


Some Early Agencies 

Another Boston agency, in 1865, 
was Evans & Lincoln, who solicited 
advertisements for a number of re- 
ligious papers. 

At this time there was also an 
agency in Cincinnati conducted by 
S. H. Parvin. Another, located in 
Chicago, was Chas. H. Scriven. In 
San Francisco was an agency con- 
ducted by L. P. Fisher. 


The advertising agents located in 
New York during the spring of 1867 
were: S. M. Pettengill & Company ; 
Peaslee & Company; L. F. Shat- 
tuck; John Hooper & Company; L. 
P. Fontaine & Company; Mather & 
Abbott; W. W. Sharpe and Carlton 


& Smith. Doubtless there were 
others, but these were the most 
prominent. 


In Chicago, Charles H. Scriven 
had the advertising field all to him- 
self until 1865. That year Carlos A. 
Cook established an agency in the 
same city. In 1868 the firm of 
Sharp & Thain was organized. The 
firm of Louis Lloyd & Company was 
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also well known in Chicago about 
this time. 

N. W. Ayer & Son started in busi- 
ness in Philadeiphia in 1869. 


Rowell’s original plan was to sell 
one inch of space in 100 newspapers 
for a month for $100. This space 
cost on an average of $75 per 
column, per year, and the columns 
averaged twenty inches. By selling 
space at $1.00 an inch, for a month’s 
service, he received a total of $26,000 
for service which cost him $7,500 
gross, and on this $7,500 he received 
an additional twenty-five per cent 
agency commission. 

An interesting fact is that the first 
year Rowell was in business he 
placed between $27,000 and $28,000 
worth of business, so that what he 
sold was practically one column of 
space in a list of 100 newspapers. 


A Dollar An Inch 


An indication in reference to the 
basis of measurement of advertise- 
ments may be gained from the way 
the “Boston Post” figured it in 
Rowell’s time. The basis of charge 
was a “square.” Originally that 
word meant a space down the 
column equal to the width. When 
smaller type came to be used in set- 
ting advertisements, the number of 
lines that filled the space was still 
construed to be the proper equiva- 
lent of a “square,” and by and by 
a still smaller number of lines was 
adopted. Finally, the “square” be- 
came an arbitrary measure, differing 
in each office and having a range 
anywhere between four and thirty- 
two lines. 

In the “Boston Post” a square 
was eight lines and the cost of in- 
sertion $1.00 for the first, and fifty 
cents for each subsequent insertion. 
If advertisements were frequent a 
discount was allowed, varying from 
ten per cent to fifty per cent accord- 
ing as the gross total ranged be- 
tween $10 and $100 within a period 
of three months. A gross bill of 
$100 might be reduced by one-half 
and settled for $50. A gross bill of 
$90 carried only thirty-three and 
one-third per cent discount and, 
therefore, cost $60. 


Papers frequently allowed adver- 
tising contracts payable in goods, or 
part goods and part cash, and on 
such contracts the schedule of dis- 
count was held in abeyance. Rowell 
relates a case of where one-half cash 
was paid and the balance in furni- 


ture to be bought at the store. When 
the man had gone, the manager 
looked over the record and _ said, 
“That’s right, Mr. Rowell, when it’s 
part cash and part trade, you get 
just about as much cash as you 
would if there were not to be any 
goods.” 

Rowell tells of the first meeting of 
editors at which an advertising 
agent was present. It was that of 
the New York State Editorial Asso- 
ciation which held its convention at 
Penn Yan, in June, 1867. 

Pettengill and Rowell were pres- 
ent at this meeting. Pettengill com- 
plained that many of the publishers 
were selling to Rowell a column of 
space at a yearly rate and permitting 
him to peddle it out to monthly 
users of an inch, more or less, at 
less than half the price the publisher 
would demand of the advertiser ac- 
cording to his rate card; and at less 
than half the price that the same 
publisher would demand from Pet- 
tengill if he should send in the same 
order to appear for a single month. 

Cut Rates Were Common 

Apparently, Pettengill had tried 
the so-called list system in the early 
days and had failed mainly because 
he did not insist -that every adver- 
tiser who had availed himself of the 
list was obliged to use the entire 
list, and because he did not send 
copy and changes on time. 


An interesting example of the way 
a list was made up in the old days 
is indicated by Rowell’s experience 
when he had a request for a list of 
papers in Canada. One of his so- 
licitors had been a printer by trade 
and remembered the names of sev- 
eral home papers. He also knew the 
names of a number of journeymen 
printers from Canada who were em- 
ployed in various Boston printing 
offices. By visiting these printers 
he got together a list of as many 
names of papers as they could recall, 
how they were published and about 
what the population of the various 
towns was. Basing the rate on the 
rate in a town of a similar size in 
New England, an estimate was 
finally worked out within twenty- 
four hours, the amount of the ad- 
vertising being about $200. 

As it had been some time since 
some of these printers had been 
home, it was discovered that a great 
many of the papers which they had 
named were out of business, so that 
the bill that was finally submitted 
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Poultry Industry 
is valued at $35,000,000 annually 


Ninety-three per cent of Nebraska farms are utilized for the raising of poultry in con- 
nection with the regular agriculture production. Diversified industry in Nebraska is 
already well established and fast growing. 


In 1922 the value of eggs produced was $20,000,000 and the value of poultry sold was 
$15,000,000. Half of the 50,000,000 Nebraska eggs were shipped out of the state and 
equalled in amount to 1,540 car loads. 
CONSIDER FOR A MOMENT THE CASH THERE IS IN NEBRASKA 
THIS GREAT STATE IS BEST REACHED THROUGH OMAHA 
The World-Herald leads both other papers in paid city circulation by over 60 per cent; leads both papers 
in city and suburban by the same proportion, and in total paid circulation leads by 30 and 36 per cent 


a World Herald 


Morning - Evening — Sunday 
NOVEMBER CIRCULATION—DAILY, 100,525—SUNDAY, 99,072 
—- National Representatives 
O°’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 

A complete analysis of this market is 
contained in the book, ‘““Omaha—the Gate- 
way of the West” and the Sales Analysis 
of the Omaha Trade Territory. Write 
to the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
or the Omaha World-Herald for copies. 


bats 4 mis 
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3 Sales for the Price of 1 


How to identify your product with the 
moulding influence of the Motion Picture 


O need to argue the influence 

of the motion-picture over 
the fifty million Americans who go 
to the theaters each week. The 
motion picture moulds the ideals 
of these millions in all that has to 
do with better living. 


The difficult problem of identi- 
fying their products with desires 
aroused by the pictures is solved by 
the advertisers who use the pages 
of Photoplay Magazine consistently. 


They know that the pages of 
Photoplay renew for their pros- 
pects the sales-influences which 


are exercised when these pros- 
pects are actually watching the 
screen. 


By using Photoplay month in and 
month out, they bring to bear these 
three all-potent influences: 


1 The tremendous influence of 
the screen. 


2 The renewed impulse of this 
influence in the editorial pages 
of Photoplay. 

3 The opportunity in Photoplay’s 
advertising columns to give 
name and identity to the objects 
for which these desires have 
been aroused. 


Have you received your copy of ‘‘The Age Factor in Advertising’’? 
If not, your card or letterhead will bring you this book free. It is 
filled with vital facts for those interested in modern sales methods 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
‘‘Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group”’ 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


221 W. 57th St., New York 


127 Federal St., Boston 
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bore no resemblance whatever to the 
estimate on which it was_ based. 
However, as the advertising had 
paid, no questions were asked. 

This experience soon proved to 
Rowell and his associates that if the 
agency was to thrive it would have 
to build up a set of lists of news- 
papers and magazines for the use of 
advertisers who desired to reach 
other localities than New England, 
and at a little later period they de- 
termined to make up a list of news- 
papers in New York state. There- 
after lists in various states and sec- 
tions of the country were slowly 
compiled and added to the general 
list already in possession of the 
agency. 

Rowell determined to issue a di- 
rectory of newspapers. When the 
advertising agencies of New York, 
Boston and elsewhere learned of his 
intention, they protested vigorously, 
for they believed that he was under- 
mining their business by giving 
away their chief “stock in trade.” 
They all felt that if advertisers 
could procure from this directory 
the names of media in such localities 
as they desired to cover with adver- 
tising, the advertising agents would 
all lose their business. What actu- 
ally occurred was that the agencies 
were slowly forced to become some- 
thing more than mere space brokers. 


The first volume of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory ap- 
peared in 1869. 

Rowell states that so far as the 
success of his advertising agency 
was concerned, the publication of 
the directory was probably a mis- 
take. The book placed at every- 
body’s disposal as complete a list of 
papers as they possessed, and 
although the book was copyrighted 
this did not prevent others from us- 
ing all the information they wished. 
The sale of the book was not suf- 
ficient to defray the cost of its pro- 
duction. The profit depended upon 
the advertising patronage. This ad- 
vertising was taken on condition 
that the charge for it should stand 
on the books of the advertising 
agency until balanced by advertise- 
ments inserted upon the agency’s 
order at cash rates, less the usual 
agent’s commission. 

A great many of the credits to the 
agency were practically worthless 
because the publications were not 
such as could be used by many ad- 
vertisers. 
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DARTNELL SALES 
BY YEARS 


GROWTH OF 


An Organization 
of More Than a 


The Enlarged 
Dartnell Plant 


Hundred People 


in Ravenswood 


1922 1923 


1918 1919 1920 1921 


assing the Half Million Mark 


ARTNELL sales for the year now closing will exceed one half million dollars. 

This is the largest increase since the business was founded in 1917 and nearly 

half again as large as in 1922. Dumng the year more than 25,000 executives 
and 65,000 salesmen used Dartnell sales helps in some form. The Dartnell ledgers 
are a veritable “whose who” of the most progressive concerns in the world. 


Sales Management circulation grew from 
8,503 to 12,100 paid, half again as much. 
During the year 225 advertisers took advan- 
tage of the advertising opportunity to reach 
the sales executives who read it, as compared 
with 97 for 1922. The volume of advertis- 
ing carried, in dollars, exceed the 1922 total 
by more than three hundred per cent. 


Books and Supplies which include the 
Salesman’s Data Book, Dartnell Standard 
Forms for positions as salesmen, Expense 
Account Forms, Salesman’s Report Records, 
Special Sales Letterheads, Maps and Charts, 
Better Salesmanship Cartoon stickers, post 
ecards and electros, Books on Selling by 
writers not associated with Dartnell, Collec- 
tions of Letters, etc., were used more ex- 
tensively than ever. A new illustrated cata- 
logue listing this material for 1924 has been 
issued and will be sent upon request, with- 
out charge or obligation. 


Service for Sales Executives showed 
the greatest growth since it was inaugurated 
six years ago. More than 1,200 new sub- 
scriptions were entered during the year. 
Practically every aggressive sales organiza- 
tion in the country is now a satisfied user 
of Dartnell Service. The card index for cur- 
rent sales articles and books, added to the 
service in September without extra cost to 
subscribers, proved most popular. 


Salesmen’s Manuals are now used as 
standard equipment by more than 7,000 con- 
cerns. During the year Dr. Sadler’s manual 
“What a Salesman Should Know About His 
Health” was issued, making seven in the set. 
Since the first manuel “A Salesman’s Cor- 
respondence’”” was published in 1917 more 
than 200,000 of these hand books have been 
purchased by sales managers for distribu- 
tion to their salesmen. Five of the manuals 
had to be reprinted in 1923. 


“Selling News” the Dartnell weekly bul- 
letin for salesmen in its new dress is prov- 
ing by far the most popular bulletin we have 
ever put out. Its circulation increased one- 
half in the last three months of the year. 
Sales managers who never used the old style 
bulletin find the new form invaluable as a 
medium for carrying their weekly message 
to their salesmen. 


Reports and Surveys During the year 
we issued twenty-five reports of staff inves- 
tigations and the third nation-wide survey, 
dealing with ‘“‘Competitive Trade Practices” 
was begun. While Dartnell reports are is- 
sued primarily for the benefit of regular sub- 
scribers to the Dartnell Service, copies of 
some of the reports are sold separately. 
Standard reports are now available covering 
practically every subject of major importance 
in the conduct of a sales organization. List 
of reports available, upon request. 


Send for 1924 Dartnell Catalog — Just off the Press 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Chicago : 


New York : London 
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CT here is no better way 
bringing merchandis 
close to the consumer than bj 


posting it in his home tows 


uj IVAN: BO NORiGEMC 
Skdver tising S Wes t 40" St. 


-NT FOR JANUARY, 1924 


Cost of One Month’s 
Posting in Cities that 
Lead in Prosperity 


We list here the cities which have 
every prospect of being the best trade 
centers from all commercial reports 


Most Prosperous Cities for January 


Pop.in Costof No.of No.of Total 
Thous. } Show- Reg. Spec. No. of 


Town ing Panels Panels Panels 
Boston, Mass......... 748 $1,216.00 80 20 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 138 214.80 16 3 19 
] Providence, R.I..... 237 396.00 30 6 36 
Buffalo, N. Y......... 506 1,011.00 40 20 60 
e N. Y. City, N. Y...3,426 3,000.00 88 62 150 
| S Cleveland, Ohio...... 888 1,092.00 40 26 66 
Toledo, Ohio... 243 367.20 26 6 32 
@O-IDOU BLE -A Pittsburgh Dist.,Pa 695 960.00 64 16 80 
Norfolk, Va............ 115 267.00 15 5 20 
b sige Richmond, Va....... 171 372.80 24 8 32 
d d Atlanta,Ga....... 230 367.20 26 6 32 
a vertising outdoors to a few Chicago, Ill...........2,701 1,875.00 116 30 146 
W cy f Ss St. Lovis, Mo....... 772 1,248.00 90 20 110 
Hy thousands or to many millions Minneapolis,Minn. 380 499.20 36 8 44 
Dallas, Texas......... 159 358.20 19 6 25 


Los Angeles, Cal... 900 1,650.00 39 39 78 
Portland Dist.,Me. 78 152.40 12 2 14 
San Francisco,Cal.. 650 1,25000 30 30 60 


Our Department of Painted Display 
Is at Your Service 


UULUAEUATEAAAENALAA 


Painted displays and Poster advertising com- 
plement each other. Painted advertising may 
be used alone, to supplement posters or as an 
alternative of approximately the same cost, in 
any cities where poster advertising is immedi- 
ately oversold and therefore unobtainable. 


Painted display is readily adapted to local con- 
ditions. It is possible to bring painted display 
closer to the point of distribution. Particularly 
painted walls—dealer store spaces—and drug 
store walls. We will gladly co-operate with 
you in this matter. 


—— 
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—In 
Washington! 


Many consumers 
but few producers! 


The Washington market is 
made up almost entirely of con- 
sumers. The largest part of its 
employed population works for 
the biggest business in the 
world—the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Look upon Washington then 
as a huge office building, hous- 
ing not producers, but con- 
sumers. 


Some sales managers see the 
national capital only as a cen- 
ter of diplomatic and govern- 
mental society. A class market, 
as it were. Washington is any- 
thing but a class market. There 
was a total of 89,966 income 
tax returns filed for the calen- 
dar year 1921. Of this number, 
82,813 reported incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. 


So, Washington becomes a 
market for baked beans and 
baking powder; silk hose and 
chemises; clothing and 
clothes pins; washing 
powder, and face powder; 
soaps and sweets; soups and 
cigars). A MASS MARKET. 


The only Merchandising De- 
partment in the national capital 
is maintained by these news- 
papers. It is one of the most 
efficient you have ever con- 
tacted with. Write us for in- 
formation. Call on us for help. 
We won't disappoint you. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen’l Manager 


Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 


6. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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Using the Sales Contest to 
Recruit New Men 


How Hedman Manufacturing Company Keeps Interest 
in Sales Contests from Lagging at the Halfway Post 


ALES records as high as 363 
S per cent of quota were 

achieved by distributors of the 
Hedman Manufacturing Company 
in a “Great Transcontinental Sales 
Contest” recently completed. More 
than 350 distributors entered the 
contest, and in spite of a stiff quota, 
which was set for each distributor at 
the start of the race, more than 175 
men, or better than one-half of the 
entire organization, reached or ran 
over the quotas assigned. About 
100 men exceeded their quotas by 
25 to 200 per cent. 


Raising Sales to Higher Levels 


The Hedman Company manufac- 
tures F and E check writers, a line 
requiring a high order of specialty 
salesmanship ability. More than 
that—it requires an occasional spurt 
to establish new “high water” 
marks, so that the men will not fall 
into arut. This was the purpose of 
the contest. 

“We gave every F & E sales 
agency a stiff quota, based partly 
upon past performance, and aiso 
upon what we personally felt it 
could do if it tried,” stated B. G. 
Henn, manager of the company. 
“While it is only human nature to 
expect a let-up after such a contest, 
it is valuable in that the men, having 
created a new high mark for them- 
selves, will be on their mettle to pre- 
vent themselves falling very far 
short of it. 

“Aside from its value as a tonic 
to the men in our selling organiza- 
tion, our contest was valuable in 
that it enabled the company to add 
a great number of high-class special- 
ty salesmen to its selling organiza- 
tion. Sales took a decided upward 
slant, and sufficient time has elapsed 
since the closing date of the contest 
to prove to us that it did raise the 
men’s producing power to a new 
high level, and that the sales force 
itself is kept going at an _ in- 
creased momentum which augurs 
well for 1924.” 


A long list of prizes was offered 
by the company to all who made 


more than quota. All who made 
quota received custom made kit 
bags; those making 125 per cent of 
quota were given a choice between 
a kit bag or a personal bag. The 
two salesmen selling the greatest 
number of check writers to banks, 
the two highest in individual sales, 
and the man who sold the greatest 
number of machines, received gold 
watches. Sterling silver trophies 
were awarded to the agencies mak- 
ing the greatest and second greatest 
number of points above quota, and 
to the agency first to reach its 
quota. Five agencies won silver 
plated individual check writers for 
making fifty per cent of quota by 
October 1—midway in the sales 
contest. Then there were additional 
cash prizes given to distributors to 
encourage them to add as many new 
salesmen as possible to their par- 
ticular organizations during the con- 
test. 
The contest cost about $10,000. 


Cartoons Go Over Big 


The contest was kept alive 
through broadsides which went out 
each week to all the salesmen. At 
the beginning of the race all the cars 
were lined up at New York on a 
large map of the United States. The 
broadsides were printed in two col- 
ors, and each week the little red 
automobiles were moved westward 
to show the relative positions in the 
race of all the contestants. Positions 
were determined by the amount of 
business secured as compared with 
the quotas set. Miniature cartoons 
were used to brighten the display, 
and short, snappy editorial pep talks 
were included each week. When the 
contest closed, a final bulletin an- 
nouncing the prizes and prize win- 
ners and carrying pictures of all the 
high scoring salesmen, was issued. 


An order to discontinue unfair 
methods of competition in resale 
price maintenance has been issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
against V. Vivaudou, Inc., of New 
York City, manufacturers of toilet 
preparations. 
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1924 Business Prospects 
in Oklahoma are 


Mr. Sales Manager, remember these 
facts when you lay your plans for 1924, 
and consider your desirable markets. 
Oklahoma farmers received in 1923 an 
income which exceeds that of 1922 by 
more than $75,000,000. And don’t for- 
get that eighty per cent of the business 
of Oklahoma City is either directly or 
indirectly with these farmers. 


Consider that actual construction in 
Oklahoma City the first eleven months 
of 1923 totals $7,871,136 and that the 
yearly total of 1922 was only $6,768,136. 
Remember that 1,143 new homes were 
built in Oklahoma City during 1923. 
And that the latest census gives Okla- 
homa City a population of 133,983, and 
that of its radius 500,000. Remember 
that right now the city’s leading mer- 
chants are showing a considerable in- 
crease in sales over a similar period a 
year ago, that unemployment is prac- 


tically unknown, and that a spirit of 


optimism reigns. 


Two Newspapers 


Cover Oklahoma 


The Daily Oklahoman, mornings 
and Sunday, the Times, evenings 
except Sunday together give the 
advertiser a total coverage of 
more than 122,000 daily—88,135, 
Sunday. The total duplication is 
only fifteen per cent, the area 
covers the wealthiest and most 
responsive in the state. 


These newspapers, the largest, 
oldest, and most influential in 
Oklahoma offer the advertiser the 
key to the rich Oklahoma market 
at a cost of twenty-five cents per 
line daily combination and twen- 
ty-two cents per line Sunday. 


Write for additional information and 


‘‘Telling, Selling  - 


Then consider this unusual market condition. Just two newspapers, the Okla- 
homan and Times, are required to intensively cover the city and suburban 
radius, and to wield a powerful influence over the buying of the entire state 


One | 
OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES — 


MORNING—EVENING—SUNDAY 


Represented by 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Kansas City Atlanta 
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How American Radiator Picked 600 
Newspapers for Sales Drive 


American Radiator Company wins jobber and dealer 
cooperation with definite quota for each town, 
backed up with localized newspaper campaigns 


By James M. Mosely 


HE AMERICAN’ RADI- 

ATOR COMPANY has just 

completed an unusually suc- 
cessful newspaper advertising drive 
in 600 newspapers in cities which 
were, at the beginning of the sea- 
selected by the company’s 
branch managers as being the most 
desirable markets in the country for 
the sale of Arcola, a home heating 
plant featured in the advertising. 


son, 


Early in the fall the officials in the 
sales department of the American 
Radiator Company realized that it 
would be a problem this year to ob- 
tain the thorough cooperation of the 


various retail dealers—most_ of 
whom are plumbers and _ steam 
fitters—because of the fact that 


their sales were booming as a result 
of the building boom which has 
swept the country in the past year 
and a half. 


Branch Managers Pick Mediums 


Arcola heating outfits sell to the 
consumer for $180 to $550. Know- 
ing that the average plumber or 
steamfitter was busy with many 
larger contracts the company saw 
that something would have to be 
done to obtain the dealer’s coopera- 
tion if the extensive national adver- 
tising then running on Arcola heat- 
ing outfits was to achieve any last- 
ing results in the form of. sales. 
They knew that the dealer would 
kill more sales than he made if he 
greeted prospective customers, sent 
to his store by national advertising 
with an indifferent “too busy to 
bother” attitude. 
~ So it was planned to use advertis- 
ing in cities selected by the branch 
managers who were thoroughly 
familiar with conditions in all of the 
major markets of the country. Be- 
fore any advertising was planned 
the factory production was allotted 
according to towns. From total pro- 
duction figures furnished by the fac- 
tory the sales officials of the com- 
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pany estimated that there would be 
enough Arcola heating outfits to 
furnish, on an average, the follow- 
ing number of heating outfits to the 
towns of various sizes. 


1,000 to 10,000 5 Arcola Outfits 
10,000 to 25,000 18 Arcola Outfits 
25,000 to 100,000 58 Arcola Outfits 

100,009 and above 98 Arcola Outfits 


Newspaper copy was based on 
the quota idea, featuring the limited 
number available for each city. 
Papers in each city in each territory 
were chosen so far as the appropria- 
tion permitted in the order outlined 
by the branch managers. 


A Definite Dealer Quota 
The copy talked the shortage oi 
heating equipment and urged action 
immediately for winter. <A_ place 
was left to insert for each city the 
name of the local community. 
instance, 


For 
advertisement was 
headed, “Only ninety-eight homes 
in ——————..”” The mat was mor- 
tised with a place for the name to be 


put in by the newspaper. E 


one 


Each 
newspaper was asked to send out an 
outlined letter to the local trade 
about the campaign and land such 
tie-up advertising as possible. 

“The Arcola Merchant,” a house 
organ, carried full details to a large 
list of present and _ prospective 
dealers. The company’s salesmen 
under the branch managers hit the 
trade hard. At least twenty-five per 
cent of the jobbers set quotas for 
their men and fifty per cent of the 
sales obtained came through job- 
bers. A special, pocket-size manual 
was supplied the jobbers’ salesmen. 

The first advertisement, three 
columns by 149 lines, appeared Sep- 
tember 27th; on October 3rd came 
another the same size; October 5th 
there was a piece of copy 210 lines 
by three columns, as well as on 
October 11th. On October 9th, the 
largest copy, four cclumns by 238 


lines was released. These advertise- 
ments centered around Arcola week, 
for which dealers were supplied 
with suitable mailing cards, display 
material, etc. This is the busy buy- 
ing season on this type of outfit 
rather than when cold weather sets 
in. 

In sending out its orders to a list 
of 600 newspapers, the American 
Radiator Company agreed that to 
every newspaper which succeeded 
in getting enough tie-up advertising 
paid for by dealers to make up a full 
page, inclusive of the. big October 
9th copy of the company, an addi- 
tional schedule of 2,520 lines would 
be given. Tear sheets had to be 
sent by the paper and in any case 
where the full page had not been 
used, the additional contract was not 
granted. While the added adver- 
tising would come after the peak of 
the buying rush, the company re- 
garded it as a gilt-edge promotional 
investment which would help pro- 
long the season for dealers and get 
over the Arcola idea. 


What Cooperation Did 


The company was a little sur- 
prised when thirty per cent of the 
newspapers succeeded in complying 
with the conditions and getting the 
extra business. For every dollar 
the company spent, dealers paid out 
an average of twenty cents of their 
own money. 

The result was that, instead of 
taking a “back seat” to bigger jobs, 
Arcola was looked upon as one of 
the most important items and 
dealers gave it attention accord- 
ingly. The novel quota plan, the 
strongly local newspaper advertis- 
ing, the tie-up copy for which 
dealers shelled out considerable 
hard-earned shekels, and the other 
elements, all carefully staged, with 
newspapers, branch managers, sales- 
men and jobbers uniting in a power- 
ful effort, produced a big sale. 


Specta 


NATVONAY ALY 


/ 


Has fap 


onvinced by dealer reaction 


HREE years ago the National 
Casket Company placed a first 


order for Molloy Made covers. 
They wanted to find out from exper- 
ience whether the covers would 
increase the sales efficiency of their 
catalogs. Since then they have used 
over 25,000 Molloy Made covers. 
Here is their reason. 


‘‘Now that the distribution of our 
new Specialties Catalogue is 
completed, we feel that it is 
only fair to pass along to you 


Magnified section of 


some of the compliments that  ‘ssterial srowinsthe NMfade covers will increase its 


appearance. We also wish to express 
our own appreciation of the attract- 
iveness of your covers to which, to 
a large degree, the hearty reception 
of this book by our dealers is due. 


But, then, we should not be surprised 
at this, for the use of your covers on 
our casket catalogues during the past 
three years has taught us that any- 
thing you produce will be a credit to 
the National name.’’ 


Send us a copy of your catalog 
and let us show how Molloy 


stroag, clesely woven 


we have received from our _ ‘abric base and wa- 


ter-proof ‘‘leather- 


sales efficiency. No obligation. 


dealers because of its splendid ‘ine doaby Why not investigate? 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Offices, 2857 North Western Avenue 


Eastern Sales Office, 874 Broadway, New York 


Carlton Publicity Ltd., London, England 


Commercial Covers| £3 


MOLLOY MADE 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DBVERTISIN G 
58 East Washington Street ° Chicago 


wee 


EVENTY per cent of our 


customers are enjoying an un- 
precedented volume of business. 


Ninety-one per cent are earning 
more than their interest and 
dividend requirements. 


One hundred per cent of them 
finished 1923 ahead of 1922— 
both in sales and profits. . . . 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copywill be sent at your request. 
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Lack of Training Blamed for Failure 


of Salesmen 


By J. V. E. Westfall 


Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 


Can the sales manager be held responsible for the salesmen who become discouraged and quit? 
Is the sales manager to blame for lazy salesmen? Mr. Westfall takes the stand that laziness 
and discouragement are due to fundamental weaknesses in the sales training program that fail 
to give the men sufficient knowledge of their work. In this article, which is part of an address 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, Mr. Westfall points out the need for more 
comprehensive training programs, and more help for branch managers. 


BOUT a year ago there ap- 
peared an article in “Sales 


Management” Magazine on 
“Why Salesmen Fail,” which was 
based on an analysis of the causes 
leading to the failure of 1,482 sales- 
men out of 2,347 employed during 
1921 in different lines of business. 
This investigation showed that 
among the reasons for failure, as 
given by the various managers, “dis- 
couragement” and “lack of indus- 
try” were assigned as causes in 
more than half the number of cases. 


In many instances, of course, dis- 
couragement may be traced to in- 
adequate training; also lack of in- 
dustry may indicate lack of interest 
and may be traced eventually to the 
same source. In the last analysis, 
however, the greatest factor in the 
failures of this type is a lack of su- 
pervision on the part of the man- 
ager. 

Better Training Needed 

The leaders of the A. E. F. not 
only recognized the necessity for a 
high morale but took many expen- 
sive and complicated steps to main- 
tain it. Likewise, the work of find- 
ing out what each members of an 
agency force is trying to accomplish, 
and, if he is stumbling, what bar- 
riers block his path, is no easy task, 
but it will amply repay for all the 
efforts involved. 


The successful manager, like the 
successful salesman, must have an 
understanding of human nature. 
He must be able, too, to diagnose 
the situation when an agent is not 
making a success. It would do little 
good, for example, to blame an 
agent for being lazy and to lecture 
him in general terms if what he 
needed was concrete help in selling. 
On the other hand, assistance in 
selling would be of equally little use 


if the agent happened to be in per- 
sonal difficulties and needed sym- 
pathetic understanding. In other 
words, it is how the manager 
handles a man after he has been se- 
lected and given initial instruction 
which makes a large part of the dif- 
ference between the man’s success 
and failure. 

If we place on the manager the 
responsibility of selecting the right 


The Sales Manager’s 
Opportunity 


“Effective training pays such biz 
returns that the manager is neglect- 
ing not only one of his biggest 
responsibilities but one of his big- 
gest opportunities if he fails to 
make a good job of it. The man- 
ager must realize at the start that 
telling his salesman about the work 
is not real training. Nor, on the 
other hand, is the method of letting 
the man ‘sink or swim’ the answer 
to the problem. Let the salesmen 
‘learn by doing,’ certainly, but the 
responsibility of the manager is to 
guide the doing,” says Mr. West- 
fall. 


sort of salesmen and of giving them 
a reasonable assurance of success 
through adequate training and su- 
pervision, then the present number 
of failures among life insurance 
salesmen would seem to indicate 
that there is considerable room for 
improvement in managerial work. 
We are probably justified in draw- 
ing this conclusion, but, at the same 
time, if causes of failures among 
managers were analyzed as we 
analyze causes of failures among 
salesmen, I believe that we should 
find the home office in some meas- 
ure to blame. The home office, as a 
matter of fact, bears much the same 
relation to the manager that the 
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manager bears toward the agency 
force, and, therefore, on the home 
office rests certain definite obliga- 
tions. 

In the first place, it is even more 
important that the home office 
should select the right type of man- 
ager than that the manager should 
select the right type of salesman. 


Over and over we hear the re- 
mark made that “the salesman is 
the company in his community.” If 
the responsibility of selecting sales- 
men fitted to represent the company 
is an important function of the man- 
ager, how vastly more important it 
is for the home office to select as 
managers men whose ideas and 
ideals are those which would fit 
them to build up the right sort of 
agency force. 


Do Salesmen Make Executives? 


In the average case, too, the repu- 
tation of the company and of the 
agency in a given community is the 
reputation of the agency manager. 
Therefore, in selecting that agency 
manager, the home office cannot ex- 
ercise too great care in making sure 
that his personal finances are on a 
sound basis and that he is of a type 
that will hold the respect of the 
community. 


Our point of view on the qualifi- 
cations necessary for agency man- 
agement has undergone a change 
during recent years. When the life 
insurance business was younger, the 
prevailing idea was that the man- 
ager must be a super-salesman, and, 
therefore, he was given a certain 
territory in which he might develop 
his personal ability to sell. 


A clearer understanding of the 
functions of management, however, 
has shown us that the manager who 
is building and operating an effec- 
tive field organization can have rela- 
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S ALES-MANAGERS some- 
times expect too much, some- 
times get too little, from adver- 
tising agencies. 


Why should an agency be 
expected to make advertising 
take the place of organization, 
or management, or both? 


Why should an agency be paid 
at the same rate for routine 
service, pulled out of a file 
drawer, as for individual, inten- 
sive investigation and co-oper- 
ation, from which comes adver- 
tising of life and power? 


Some sales-managers have 
found an agency with no cut 
and dried plans, no ready-made 
advice, but with disposition to 
listen, experience to compre- 
hend, ability to execute on a 
sensible merchandising basis. 


COM PANY. 
286 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


moderate appropriation. 


FON DA~HAUPT 
INC. 


An advertising agency that gives 
prompt and careful attention to 
the problems of the sales-manager 
who must feel his way with 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOME 


tively little time for personal solicit- 


_ing. And in so far as his personal 


soliciting deprives his men_ of 


| needed supervision, he is doing 
| them and the business an injustice. 


We have come to realize, too, that 
a man having made a record for 
himself as a top-notch salesman 
does not mean that he will make a 
first-class manager any more than 
the record of goals made by a star 
football player means that he will 


| make a successful coach. The man- 
| ager’s functions are quite different 


from those of the salesman. A suc- 
cessful record on the part of the 
manager does, of course, give him 
prestige with his men, which is 
valuable in building an agency. It 


_ enables him to give the specific help 


to his men which, if he were not a 
successful salesman, would be im- 
possible. Special skill in the train- 
ing and handling of men, however, 
may make up for a lesser degree of 
ability in salesmanship. 


Not only should the home office 
select a manager on his ability to 
handle men, but the home office 
should make sure that his knowl- 
edge of the various types of 
life insurance, of the various policy 
forms, and of the needs that they 
serve is adequate for the work of 
training agents. 


Give Them the Facts 


In some cases, part of the respon- 
sibility of training is taken over by 
the home office. More and more, 
however, are we coming to consider 
training as the particular function of 
the manager, and, in my opinion, on 
him rests the sole responsibility for 
making sure that his men are prop- 
erly trained for selling. 


Equally definite, nevertheless, is 
the responsibility resting on the 
home office to provide adequate 
equipment in the form of training 
material. 


When I speak of adequate train- 
ing material, I mean material which 
presents in concrete form the facts 
which every agent should know 
about insurance and its uses, and 
about up-to-date selling methods. 
In addition, the company should 
furnish to managers concrete infor- 
mation on the types of insurance 
usually sold by more experienced 
agents, such as business insurance 
or inheritance tax insurance, in 
order that the manager may help 
them by widening the scope of their 
activities. 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES 
‘You can reach 


See Oser Se 


\\ 


<\\)) 


75 to 100 Thousand 
New Customers every day with the 


BELKNAP 


ADDRESSING SYSTEM 


OU know the importance of keeping up “contact” with customers and 

y prospects. You know the human limitations that prevent a salesman mak- 

ing more than a certain number of calls a day. You also know that there 

is no limit to the number of people your house can call on any day and every day 

simply by utilizing the United States Mail. But do you make use of this knowl- 
edge to the best advantage? 


Business—keen, analytic, aggressive business—is realizing more and more its de- 
pendence on the mail bag. It is welcoming and employing to the full every 
means that will enable it to get the most out of this quick, clean and sure way of 
keeping up the customer—and possible customer-contact. 


Because it has proved over a long period its persistent efficiency and economy for 
just such use the Belknap Addressing System is the choice of experienced execu- 
tives all over the country. 


Eight firms alone are now using over 1,000 Belknap machines with which they 
address lists aggregating over 30,000,000 names! 

Each one of these firms is naturally a large individual user of Uncle Sam’s Mail. 
But remember that it is not the huge concern alone to which “direct mail” is a 
vital business need. 

To the house with only a few hundred names on its books a system of follow-up 


is just as important. For such as these, as well as the firm whose lists run into 
the millions, there is a Belknap Addressing Machine perfectly suited. 


Our nearest representative will tell you about 
its “hows and whys.’ Get in touch with him 


‘* No ifs or perhaps—the best are Belknaps’’ 


- 
Rap AppressinG \acnine (0. 
BELKNAP SYSTEM ~~ - 
40-F WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Member of the National Association of Office Appliance Manufacturers 
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we 


Write for the 
booklet — ‘‘Folks 
You Will Meet 
in Fruit, Garden 
and Home.’”’ 


pe Bult, GARDEN AND HOME is a practical aid 
to hundreds of thousands of home-makers in 
towns, suburbs and cities throughout the nation. 


Modern ideas in house planning and decorating; 
flower culture and gardening; cooking and needle- 
work—all the phases of home-making—are covered 
by able writers in this magazine. 


Advertisers find this audience naturally responsive. 
Home-owners with families are good buyers. 400,000 
circulation. Rate, $3.00 per line. Forms for March 
close January 25th. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA 4. D. McKINNEY 
Madison Sq. Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
Tel. Cont. 0465 Tel. Vanderbilt 5077 Tel. Olive 43 


Kansas City Minneapolis 

0. G. DAVIES R. R. RING 

Victor Bldg. Palace Bldg. 
fel. Harrison 1023 Tel. Atlantic 6271 
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Wanted—A Sales Manager Who 
Is‘Iloo Busy to Read 


In our issue of November, 1923, we published an advertisement by the 
Mennen Company, of Newark, N. J., for a sales executive “whose 
experience was of the personal variety and not the kind that is acquired 


through reading what others have done, 
the position by one Ichabod Shean. 


Your Man, Mr. Mennen.” 


” 


and a satirical application for 
The article was entitled, “Here Is 


It caused considerable comment among our 


readers; one letter in particular we think is worthy of printing. 


READ the article on page 145 
of your with 

wonder. You certainly must be 
hard up for something to print when 
you use up perfectly good space to 
run that kind of stuff. I subscribe 
to “Sales Management” for ideas 
that will help me in my work and 
that will stimulate creative think- 
ing; when I want entertainment | 
buy “Life” or “Judge.” 


November issue 


While I am in sympathy with 
your contributor’s contention that 
no one man has a corner on all the 
sales experience, and that he must 
keep informed as to what others are 
doing if only to avoid their mis- 
takes, still | disapprove of publish- 
ing frivolous articles in what ought 
to be a sedate and 
business publication. 


Old Ideas in New Clothes 

Sales managers, unlike executives 
in some other departments, have 
long since been weaned, by the na- 
ture of their jobs, from the illusion 
that unless an idea is a child of their 
own brain it is not worth using. 
For example, the staging of the 
“Burial of Alibi Ike,” made a big hit 
at three major sales conventions 
only last year, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was considered original 
several years ago at the Todd Pro- 
tectograph convention. 


conservative 


A prominent Cleveland real estate 
concern cashed in this summer 
on the “Door-Knob-Pullers-Score- 
board” which was featured at the 
last National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s convention. It wasn’t con- 
sidered a flop in the real estate busi- 
ness, either, because some one else 
had employed it to sell cash regis- 
ters. Last year there were forty- 
seven baseball contests that we 
know of, and probably a hundred 
and forty-seven others, and they 
were none the less effective, even 
though most of these contests were 
planned after the fashion of the Ad- 
dressograph baseball contest of a 
few years ago. 


The Bussman Manutacturing Co. 
published an account of its dramatic 
contest, and three months later the 
idea blossoms again in even more 
elaborate form, in Seattle. When 
the Seattle sales manager saw the 
account of the Bussman contest, it 
probably “touched off” an idea that 
had been smoldering in his mind. 

Ditto, Inc., perfects a plan for 
checking a mailing list, and in 
twelve months the plan has been 
adapted to a hundred lines of busi- 
ness by executives who have the 
knack of sensing the adaptability of 
an idea An insur- 
hears that the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
has an unusually well organized re- 
search department, and they send 
a member of their agency depart- 
ment to Detroit to spend several 
days in this department studying 
their methods. 


or a principle. 
ance company 


And yet occasion- 
ally we meet the insurance execu- 
tive who depends entirely on his 
own “horse-sense” new ideas, 
and reads nothing about business— 
unless the headline informs him that 
it's about the insurance business. 


for 


Executives or Clerks? 

The knack of being able to lift 
an idea out of one kind of business, 
dressing it up in a new suit of 
clothes, and sending it out to work 
for you, constitutes that shade of 
intellectual difference which distin- 
guishes a clerk from an executive. 
The clerk reads for an hour, yawns, 
and goes back to checking expense 
accounts without one single ac- 
quired “tool” to help him; the ex- 
ecutive—the man who can mar- 
shal ideas as well as men—reads 
an hour and finds the germ of an 
idea. Let us say that he has read 
the letter which the sales manager 
of the Klaxon Company recently 
sent his expense ac- 
counts. In a flash he sees a plan 
that he, can use to stop his 
weekly wrangle over expense 

(Continued on page 439) 


salesmen on 


too, 


ac- 
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Marine Review 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND LONDON 


= 


HE BUSINESS OF TRAN. 


i 


Annual 
Shipbuilding 
Number 


MARCH ISSUE 


EPLETE with statistics of 

prime importance to every- 
one connected with the ship- 
ping industry, the Annual Ship- 
building Number offers acdver- 
tisers an exceptional opportun- 
ity to focus attention on their 
announcements over an entire 
twelve months’ period. 


It is kept as a reference. It is used 
month after month by the men who 
have the real buying power in the 
marine industry both here and abroad. 


It is the ONE issue in which many of 
our old advertisers redouble their pub- 
licity efforts. And it is the one issue 
which all who plan to promote their 
sales in the marine field will find most 
profitable to use. 


The March issue will reach the 
owners and operators of nearly eighty 
per cent of the tonnage operating 
under the American flag. It will 
reach all the leading shipbuilders 
throughout the world. Forms close 
February 5. Let us tell more 
about it. 


you 


Published monthly—Established 1905 


Marine Review 


Penton Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A. B. C—Member—A. B. P. 
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Will You Sell 


NE-HALF the world,” says the adage, ‘does 
not know how the other half lives.” 

But that is an understatement. As a matter 
of fact, does any of the world know how the 
rest of it lives? 

The subject, even for the merchandising ex- 
pert, whose especial problem it is, is too vast 
for exact knowledge. How is it possible to 
survey, city by city, and home by home, a 
nation of 107,000,000 people ? 


to the 2-ow 


and the lower income classes—is the mr, §peak 
by which the market for high-class foe | 

products and branded merchandise is opendde 
up to the national advertiser. Aren't | 

The lower income classes—the two-coyy jJies the 

families—are restricted to the staple necessii, jarest com 
of living. The three and four-course famjj. the three- 
aJone may indulge their preferences and th: two-course 
fancies, Butteric 


But an approach to a study of living 
standards can be made. 

The study of American living standards 
is helped materially by the fact that in- 
comes of like amounts standardize the 
spending of themselves the country over. 
Once vou understand the budgeting of ex- 
penditures for a few typical families in the 
various income groups, vou understand the 
budgeting of all incomes throughout the 
country. 

And it is this phenomenon, the leveling 
of modes of living to common standards. 
which points out to advertisers a striking 
and significant point on merchandising: 
that each succeeding income class opens 
up markets for new commodities. Each 
product, that is, has its income dead-line—— 
an income level that marks off the pros- 
pects from the never-coulds and the never- 
woulds. 


When the National Market 
Basket Goes a-Shopping 


So, if you would know how the nation 
spends its money on foods, for instance, 
apportion the expenditures of the various 
income groups according to the standards 
of living brought out by studies in budgets, 
as made by leading authorities on the sub- 
ject. 

The striking point in connection with 
this analysis of expenditures is the extent 
to which the market for foods is dominated 
by the comparatively few families enjoy- 
ing larger incomes. 

4,587,994 families reported in 1920, in- 
comes in excess of $2,000 a year—and 
spend on the average $1,876 each per year 
on foods. 

In marked contrast the families who re- 
ported incomes of $2,000 a year and less, 
a spend on the average $592 per family per 
year on foods; and those families who did 
not report incomes could hardly spend 
more. 

The difference, $784 a year per family 
spent on foods——the difference between the 


i 


The two-course families spend on the The f 
average less than $600 a year apiece for a 
food—only enough to buy the plainest er ™ 
necessities. Few Americans go hungry, i 
but $12 a week to feed four or five a om 
mouths clearly does not provide for iin 
luxuries for the table. rp 

7 


3 
Coffee Cereals Mill 


average level of the higher income classes 
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~urse Families or the 3 


mary Speaking in Strictly Commer- 


38 foc 9 


opendae 


cial Terms 


Aren't these better-class three-course fam- 


O-couy jjlies the real prospects? 
CESS 


IP 
it 


Wouldn't you, in 


harest commercial expediency, prefer to sell to 


fami: the three-course families in preference to the 


nd th: two-course families? 


Butterick’s circulation is by its very methods 


concentrated principally in these better class 
three-course families. 

The Butterick Blue List Method of Cireula- 
tion Building—built by solicitation over the 
telephone of the charge customers of better 
class stores handling Butterick and Designer 
patterns—gathers circulation by the hundreds 
of thousands from the more well-to-do classes, 
from people who are your best prospects just 

as they are Butterick’s more logical cus- 


tomers. 

We make no pretense that the read- 
ers of Butterick Publications are sifted 
out from all the millions because they are 
preferred prospects for Butterick adver- 
tisers. They are preferred prospects, but 
that is a matter of coincidence merely. 

We have sought and secured their interest 
in Butterick Publications for the best of 
selfish reasons: They are the best of all 
possible prospects for Butterick—for 
Butterick magazines, for Butterick pat- 
terns and for Butterick merchants. 


To Reach the Three-Course 
Families 


ne 
te 

” The four and one-half million three-course 
families, on the other hand, spend on the aver- 
t age $1,376 a vear each for food. They do not 
s . . . be . 

: buy more foods than their less fortunate fel- 
s lows—but they do buy better foods and a 
a greater variety of them. 


i \ GQ fH. 
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Milk .ndCream 


Butterick readers are necessarily, 
through the very methods by which they 
are secured, 


charge customers of department stores, 
who have telephones, 


who are 85% of them Mrs. (home man- 
agers), 


who shop regularly in the most active 
shopping centers, 


who are canvassed by telephone—not by 
high-powered foot-in-the-door  solici- 
tation. 


Butterick Publications—The Delineator 
and The Designer offer you a million and 
a half three-course families ina single group. 

Aren’t they the best of all possible 
markets for you? 


eC 
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Butterick Combination 


The DELINEATOR and The DESIGNER 


Sclicitation by telephone: The solici- 
tation of subscriptions for The De- 
lineator and The Designer is con- 


ducted by telephone by staff repre 
sentatives from the more than 15,000 
dry goods and department stores that 
handle Butterick and Designer 


patterns. 


Cali at the Store: The subscription 
is taken conditioned upon the sub- 


scriber calling for her copy at the 
store. Butterick and Designer cus- 
tomers are habitually downtown 
shopping customers; and so are even 
better customers for their merchants 
and for acvertisers who principally 


sell in the most active trading 
centers. 


Charge Customers: The solicitation 
is addressed to the charge customers 


of these stores (and in some in- 
stances to lists of well-to-do women 
sought as charge customers by the 


merchants) all being obviously tele- 
phone subscribers; both points assur- 
ing the quality of Butterick cus- 
tomers. 
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ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


Getting the country dealer 


behind the campaign 


By publishing “Rural Trade,” a monthly news- 
paper for the dealers in those wealthy agricultural states 
where it also gives the advertiser dominant coverage, the 
Capper Farm Press is keeping the country dealer in close 
touch with manufacturers’ farm paper advertising. 


Through Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska and North and South Dakota are located 
20,000 aggressive retailers who receive’ Rural Trade” each 
month, postage prepaid. 


“Rural Trade” is not a house organ. It is, as its 
name states, a newspaper for the rural trade. It has its own 
editor and its own staff of paid correspondents. Get acquainted 
with “Rural Trade” and you will understand how far reach- 
ing is the actual help it gives to the advertiser who uses 
the Capper Farm Press. 


How “Rural Trade” actually accomplishes a 
complete tie-up between manufacturer and merchant is an 
interesting story and a vitally important one. Write us and 
ask to be put upon the mailing list for “Rural Trade.” 


Capper Farm Press circulation 


1LDd4591 


The Capper Farm Press 


Topeka, Kansas 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA OKLAHOMA CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


MARCO MORROW, Asst. Publisher 
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counts—even though he is direct- 
ing an entirely different class of 
salesmen in a different line of busi- 
The clerk missed it, because 
the Klaxon letter didn’t refer to the 
kind of business with which the 
clerk was familiar. 


ness. 


It's one thing to read seven pages 
on territorial analysis as practiced 
by Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
and entirely a-different thing to 
know which is the idea for you to 
pick out of the seven pages, adapt, 
and put to earning profits for you. 
This recalls an incident of a Wis- 
consin sales manager who had the 
adaption idea all right, but he must 
have reached in with his eves blind- 
folded. He read an account of 
eleven personal tests made by the 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in selecting salesmen. 
These tests were based on an 


analysis of the production records of 
all Phoenix Mutual salesmen over 
a period of one year. The company 
found that men who own their own 
homes are more likely to succeed in 
selling insurance than those who do 
not; that salesmen between the ages 
of thirty-three and thirty-eight have 


the best chances of success, ete. 


His Business Was “Different” 

This 
employed five salesmen who sold 
machinery to a select group of in- 
dustrial prospects. Although his 
business was absolutely different, 
nine of the insurance tests could 
have been used in hiring machinery 
salesmen. The sales manager, 
struck with the idea of the tests. 
appropriated them all, and in adapt- 
ing the tests refused to hire two 
well qualified candidates for an 
open territory because “they were 
not members of any lodge’’—a very 
good qualification for an insurance 
salesman, but of questionable value 
for one selling machinery. In his 
adaptation, of the idea he lacked 
common horse-sense. 


Wisconsin sales manager 


The man who does his profes- 
sional reading in the same fashion 
that a blotter absorbs ink, and the 
man who lacks discrimination in se- 
lecting and adapting ideas from al- 
lied businesses—these are the fel- 
lows who elicit the criticism of the 
practical type of man who, observ- 
ing some of the blunders of the stu- 
dent, condemns the whole proce- 
dure. Because some inexperienced 
parrot has picked up a lot of cant 
from the journals, and is able to 
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hold forth in accents wild, it does 
not follow that he who reads least 
is apt to be the most practical. I 
can point you three practical 
sales executives who have recently 
adapted to their businesses the Ful- 
ler Brush Company’s profit sharing 
plan for salesmen—who frankly 
give the magazine credit for bring- 
ing the idea to their attention—for 
adaptation. These executives spend 
a portion of their time studying the 
plans and methods of other busi- 
nesses entirely different from theirs, 
and yet no one would accuse them 
of being “chair warmers,” because 
they spend some of their time read- 


iS: Are We Undignified? 

I think if your contributor had de- 
veloped his point along the lines I 
have indicated that the article would 
have been much more useful. Cer- 
tainly there is ample evidence to be 
found to prove that we can all profit 
by adding the other man’s experi- 
Articles of the 
kind you published may be highly 
amusing to some of your readers, 
but they certainly do not measure 
up with my ideals of a business 
magazine. Business is a_ serious 
matter. It should be treated seri- 
ously. 


ence to our own. 


A Reader Since 1918. 


P. S.—li you intend to print this 
letter with one of your famous edi- 
torial replies, please omit my name. 


How Addressograph"Sells” 


Advertising to Salesmen 

To effect a tie-up between the 
company’s advertising and the sales- 
man, the Addressograph Company 
of Chicago prints folder reproduc- 
tions of all advertisements showing 
the advertising on the left-hand side 
of the sheet and a complete analysis 
on the right-hand side. A bracket 
is drawn around the paragraph de- 
scription of each point and an ar- 
row runs from the bracket to the 
factor referred to in the advertise- 
ment. 

The analysis is made from the 
standpoint of the salesman, as, for 
instance, “Headline features your 
most effective talking point in view 
of present conditions.” This stimu- 
lates interest among the salesmen in 
the promotional matter put out by 
the company and incites serious at- 
tention to leads developed from ad- 
vertising. 


HEN you, Mr. 
Sales Manager, 
search the map for greater 
distribution or for more 
orders from a thin, keen- 
edged market, a new selling 
idea often answers a balky 
problem. 
This printing organization 
has helped Sales Man- 
agers spread many a prod- 
uct over the map—not by 
the printed word alone, but 
by working out complete 
selling plans to do the trick. 
If you want to be shown 
how we can help you, write 
us a brief outline of what 
you are up against, and we 
will work out a selling idea 
andaplanto put it through. 


Yours for Better Business with 
Better Business Printing 


—R. J. HAUSAUER 


President 
DICTATION MEMO 
Here’s where we get a new 
selling idea. Write to 


BAKER - JONES - 


HAUSAUER, Inc. 
a 45 Carroll St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 
L& G AGATE WARE 

WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-SPRINGS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you 
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The Receiver Comments on Training 
Men for Your Competitor’s Benefit 


66 TD os 
BOUT fifteen years 
you remember,” 


ago, if 
said the re- 
ceiver, “most of our business 
prophets were going about preach- 
ing the ‘system’ panacea. All the 
ills that a commercial enterprise 
might be heir to would be abolished 
forthwith, if only the requisite num- 
ber of filing cabinets were provided 
with an inexhaustible supply of 
forms and charts and statistics. ‘Do 
you know all the facts about your 
own business?’ was the _ pointed 
question which made general man- 
agers hang their heads in shame, 
and frequently caused boards of di- 
rectors to spend a thousand dollars 
for the sake of finding out where 
fifty cents a month had gone to. 


“The tumult and the shouting 
over system gradually died away, 
and was replaced by a great beating 
of tom toms over ‘efficiency.’ Forms 
and statistics played second fiddle 
to the stop watch and the efficiency 
expert. Office managers abolished 
cuspidors because they tempted em- 
ployees to waste the company’s 
time in needless expectoration. 
Solemn conclaves were held to dis- 
the loss to the company if 
salesmen spent one hour per week 
in the barber shop. The _ cold- 
blooded, fishy-eyed executive with 


cuss 


By John P. Wilder 


the human sympathy of.a steel trap 
came to the fore, and proceeded to 
get results or know the reason why. 
I am bound to say that he got them, 
but at what cost we are only just 
beginning to find out. 


“There are a number of big con- 
cerns in business today, with a net- 
work of highly organized branches 
covering the whole country, who 
are up against the stiffest kind of 
competition from smaller concerns, 
operating under lower overhead 
charges, and displaying the ability 
to get a whole lot closer to cus- 
tomers. That hurts, of course. But 
what hurts a good deal worse is the 
fact that these rival outfits are to a 
large extent guided and directed by 
men who got their training and 
their knowledge of the field in the 
service of the big corporation. To 
a large extent these troublesome, 
and often dangerous, competitors 
are making use of the identical hu- 
man material that the big outfit 
trained and equipped for its own 
profit. I am running into situations 
like that with increasing frequency, 
and the next few years are likely to 
disclose more and more of them. 
There is nothing particularly mys- 
terious about it, either. It is merely 
the normal effect of the idea which 
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put a premium on executives of the 
fish-faced type, and reduced human 
sentiments and aspirations to the 
level of office furniture. 

“Not long since I had official deal- 
ings with a concern which had been 
carefully assembled by one of these 
stop-watch experts, and when I de- 
manded the resignation of a certain 
individual there was a howl of pro- 
test. He was considered the most 
efficient executive in the place. 
Maybe he was. But pretty nearly 
everybody who came into direct con- 
tact with him was either waiting 
for the right opportunity to quit, or 
playing politics with the object of 
getting something on him that could 
be carried to headquarters. He was 
thoroughly and heartily disliked by 
his own organization, and by its cus- 
tomers. The descriptive term fre- 
quently applied to him behind his 
back was scarcely complimentary, 
and wouldn’t look well in print. But 
he was such a ‘splendid executive’ 
that some of the directors nearly 
shed tears over the loss of such a 
paragon. 

“Tt is often one of my major tasks 
to convince business men that they 
are dealing primarily with human 
men and women, and not with mere 
inanimate and senseless objects. And 
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-that business is more 
likely to result from 
carefully worked-out 
sales plans, founded 
on facts and figures, 
than from guess- 
work and rule of 
the thumb methods? 


Donnelley’s 
Automotive 
Statistics 


supply facts and figures 
which enable manufac- 
turers and distributors to 


—note the sales possi- 
bilities of new and 
old territories. 


—establish fair and 
equitable quotas. 


—note the progress 
made by any compet- 
itor in any territory. 


—note the possible 
market for accessor- 
ies that apply only 
to certain types of 
cars. 


—note the number and 
size of various types 
of tires used in vari- 
ous sections. 


These and many other 
vital facts can be defi- 
nitely established before 
any time or money is 
spent launching a prod- 
uct or prospecting a 
territory. 


** Automotive Markets 
and How to Reach 
Them” is an informa- 
tive illustrated booklet 
that covers the list and 
statistic situation thor- 
oughly. It will be sent 
free upon request. 


The Reuben 
H. Donnelley 

| Corporation 

fi r; Chicago New York 
™ Nevada, Ia. 

Send Inquiries to Nevada 


while it may be very reprehensible, 
and even sinful, it is a fact that men 
and women will willingly give faith- 
ful and loyal service to a man or a 
concern whom they like, and to a 
man whom they hate or fear they 
will commonly give nothing will- 
ingly. Men and women in an organ- 
ization are not essentially different 
from the same men and women out- 
side it. They do not relish harsh 
words or abuse any better because 
they happen to be bound together 
for a common purpose. They do not 
leave their human hearts at home 
when they put on a company uni- 
form, The business world has suf- 
fered considerably too much from 
these ‘splendid executives’ who get 
results at a cost of the very best hu- 
man material the company has at its 
disposal. 
Driving Good Men Away 

“That is exactly what it amounts 
to in most cases; the very best hu- 
man material. For the best human 
material is commonly the most sen- 
sitive. Quickness to grasp ideas 
generally goes with a temperament 
equally responsive. <A hide like a 
rhinoceros very seldom grows on the 
man of creative intellect. The tem- 
perament that makes a good sales- 
man is generally particularly sensi- 
tive to the effusion of concentrated 
fault-finding that marks the type of 
executive | am talking about. And 
as a result, the stolid, stodgy, thick- 
skinned, slow-thinking mortals stay 
on and take what is handed to them, 
while the opposite type simply get 
out and go somewhere else. 

“T was talking only the other day 
with a man at the head of the re- 
search department of a very impor- 
tant industrial corporation—a man 
whose knowledge it would be im- 
possible to replace except after years 
of training and experience—who 
told me he was quitting on January 
1. ‘They moved my department,’ 
he told me, ‘up alongside the assist- 
ant general manager’s office, and he 
drives me crazy. I’m not going to 
be insulted by that blood-sucker— 
not even by dirty looks through a 
glass partition. He hands me a 
sneer every time one of my girls is 
a few minutes late in the morning, 
and I can’t pare a hang-nail with- 
out feeling him counting up the time 
I am stealing from the company. 
Maybe I’m foolish, but life is too 
short to be filled with that sort of 
thing. I don’t have to stand for it, 
you know; and I won't.’ 


~> 


“T didn’t compliment my friend on 
his decision. On the other hand, I 
don’t know that I blame him. Life 
is a little too brief, when you come 
to think of it, to be filled with that 
sort of thing. And yet there are 
dozens—yes, hundreds—of organiza- 
tions in which life is filled with very 
little else. They are highly efficient 
—oh dear, yes!—but the very high- 
est efficiency is attained as a train- 
ing school for their competitors. It 
may be true that sentiment has no 
legitimate function in business, but 
the fact remains that it is difficult to 
get men to stay where they are sub- 
jected to petty annoyances which 
may amount to little when taken 
singly, but in the grand every-day 
total become intolerable. 


“Tt is a curious fact, but one which 
is frequently only too visible, that a 
concern which would fire a factory 
foreman who treated his men with 
harshness or injustice, will pretty 
nearly worship the same qualities 
when they are displayed by some 
titled executive.  Ill-tempered_ sar- 
casm and personal abuse simply 
doesn’t go in the factory, because 
there is likely to be ‘labor trouble’ 
as a result, but you know and | 
know that it isn’t regarded in the 
same light when it emanates from 
the office with an oriental rug on 
the floor. Which is more important 
from the standpoint of the business : 
the feelings of the man who runs a 
punch press or screw machine, or the 
man upon whom you depend for 
constructive ideas and sound judg- 
ment? Which most to re- 
place? You answer it. 


costs 


When Competitors Benefit 


“T am not arguing against ef- 
ficiency, in the sense of getting 
things done right the first time. I 
don’t believe in coddling or petting 
or expecting anything less than a 
decent observance of the necessary 
rules of a business. But the brand 
of ‘efficiency’ that gets results at the 
expense of the best brain power in 
the business is saving at the spigot 
and running a golden stream at the 
bung-hole. Maybe men and women 
ought to be different. Maybe they 
are congenitally ungrateful. Per- 
haps they ought in all conscience 
to leave their feelings and sensibil- 
ities in the locker with their rubbers 
and umbrellas. Undoubtedly they 
have no right to feel offended at 
sneers or sarcasm. But undoubtedly 
also, they do; and because they no 
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How much of your day is worry? 


VERY DAY has twenty-four 
hours. The richest man has 
no more time, the poorest has no 
less. And all men must divide 
their days into three main divi- 
sions—Work, Recreation, Sleep. 


But there is a fourth division. 
In proportion as you get rid of it, 
you add to your income, your 
standing and your peace of mind. 
In proportion as you give way to 
it, you find it spreading like a can- 
cer over the three main divisions 
of your time. 


Its name is Worry. 


Effective work cannot be done 
by men whose minds are wander- 
ing in futile concern about their 
bills, their business positions, their 
futures. No man can benefit from 
his round of golf or his evening at 
home with a book if he is really 


There is a way out. There is an 
outside influence ready to help 
you reduce the hours or minutes 
that worry steals away from you. 
There is an outside influence that 
has made the lives of 200,000 
other men happier as well as more 
prosperous. 

Its name is the 
Hamilton Institute. 


You have read about it as a 
training for ambitious men. Think 
of it now in another way—think 
of it as an agency that will ban- 
ish the needless worry out of your 
days. 

If it is more income you need— 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has helped every conscien- 


Alexander 


tious subscriber to earn j7-7-7-7 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
994 Astor Place 


more money. Many have 
doubled and tripled their 


Here is a curious fact to which 
200,000 Institute men can testify. 
The very moment you tear off the 
coupon at the foot of this page, 
you will feel the satisfaction that 
comes from having taken a step 
forward—a step that may be a 
decisive one in your life. 

Tear it off now, and hold it in 
your hand for a moment. Say to 
yourself : 


“If I mail this coupon, something is 
going to happen; an outside influence is 
going to work in my behalf. I am going 
to find out whether it can do for me 
what it has done for so many others. 
I am going to mail this coupon today— 
and receive the Definite Plan of Busi- 
ness Progress which it promises.” 


Do that one thing now. 


New York City 


; ; ; salaries in one year. If you 
far away—fearing a _ pressing 


| | 

| | 

| _ | 

‘ need a better more digni- Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business”’ | 
creditor, or tomorrow’s work. fied, more permanent posi- : which I may keep without obligation 
And if worry follows you to bed tion—trust the business | 
at night—then indeed you have judgment of the 27,000 Name ee 
little chance for happiness or even Presidents who have en- |! _ ee 
physical health. rolled. | Zao ; 
| 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 1 1 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney | | 

{ Business " 

a a —————————————EE ene —L— Position 


© Alexander Hamilton Institute L 
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HAT big users of folding coated 

BY} paper have a decided preference 
4 Yae~\| for Foldwell is indicated by the 
enormous quantities used for 
advertising literature. Their 
preference, based on Foldwell’s performance, 
is Foldwell’s strongest testimonial. 


During the year we will translate this preference 
into printed advertisements. We will picture in 
this publication from month to month, splendid 
pieces produced on Foldwell by leading adver- 
tisers. This testimonial evidence shows that 
Foldwell supplies the basis for much of the 
direct advertising literature where strength plus 
fine printing surface is necessary. Watch for 
this evidence. You will find it valuable — for 
what Foldwell does for others, it will do for you. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
801 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


Nationally Distributed 
COATED BOOK ~« COATED COVER <« COATED WRITING 


WHY ADVERTISERS SELECT 


STRENGTH: Only 
new, fresh rags are used 
in Foldwell and only a 
special kind of these. They are 
carefully worked in the beaters 
to reduce them to long, pliable 
fibreswhich knit themselves to- 
gether into a strong sheet. 


DURABILITY: Fold- 

well is not only strong but 

durable. Ifstrengthalone 
were desired sulphite could be 
used — but papers made largely 
from sulphite deteriorate rapid- 
ly whereas Foldwell,madefrom 
selected live rags, retains its 
strength for years. 


PRINTING QUALITY: 

Such enormous quanti- 

ties of Foldwell are used 
that our machines are kept busy 
night and day year in and year 
out making this one paper. 
Since there are no changes on 
these machines, a strict uniform- 
ity can be maintained, making 
Foldwellsmooth,evenandlevel. 
The same advantage of steady 
production makes he uniform- 
ity in coating rooms where the 
finestkind 7 coating is applied. 


FOLDING QUALITY: 
A, Foldwell pulp issotreated 

that the fibres areleftlong 
and strong —acompletereversal 
of the usual process of beating 
pulp to short, fine fibres. The 
fibresareworked toa specificde- 
greeof pliabilitysothatthey bend 
over at a fold. Thecoatingises- 
pecially prepared and applied 
to bend with the body stock — 
both with and againstthegrain. 


COLOR: The color of 

Foldwell has been scien- 

tifically developed to re- 
producecolor values most faith- 
fully and at the same time fully 
bring out halftones, solids and 
high-lights. Vignettes and Ben 
Days are all accurately repro- 
duced. 


N.B. There are many different brands of coated paper but there is only one ] 
Foldwell— the ORIGINAL. Do not be confused by similar sounding names. 
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longer have to “stand for” sneers 
they go elsewhere. 

“It is a fairly remunerative exer- 
cise for the head of a business to 
provide himself with a list of those 
in positions of responsibility—five, 
ten or even twenty years ago—and 
ask himself candidly and seriously 
where they are now. It is even more 
profitable, in many cases, to take the 
next step and find out why. It may 
be painful, but it is likely to be salu- 
tary. The business world owes a 
great deal to the ‘scientific manage- 
ment’ movement inaugurated by 
Taylor and his disciples, but like any 
other good thing it won’t stand 
being carried to extremes. The 
times are ripe for a type of execu- 
tive who will have a decent regard 
for the necessary human relation- 
ships of a business, and an apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental truth that to 
secure loyalty it is necessary to de- 
serve it.” 


The Conklin Plan for 
Paying Salesmen 


A unique and successful sales- 
men’s compensation plan has been 
worked out by the Conklin Pen 
Manufacturing Company, whereby 
first of the year adjustments are 
made automatically to the satisfac- 
tion of both the company and its 
employes. The total salary and com- 
mission for the past year becomes 
the salary for the ensuing year, and 
commission is paid on sales in excess 
of the previous year’s sales. The 
greatest advantage of such a plan 
lies in the more or less scientific 
manner in which it awards increases 
in salary, directly in proportion to 
the previous year’s accomplish- 
ments. 


The Fuller Brush Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its incorporation in 
October by total sales of $1,514,558, 
which far exceeded any month in 
the history of the company. This 
is an increase of 48.4 per cent over 
October, 1922, and smashes the pre- 
vious record of $1,392,175 reached in 
April, 1923. 

Sales for the ten months of 1923 
total $11,997,750, an increase of 30.7 
per cent over the same period last 
year. The sales to date exceed the 
total sales of 1922 by over $500,000 
and is over three hundred thousand 
dollars greater than the combined 
sales in 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915 and 
1916. 


Do You Need 


an Executive— 
or a Job? 


NE morning, several months ago, one of the 
two partners in a firm of national reputation 
called our Sales Manager on the telephone 

and said that he wanted a capable office manager. 
He said that no one in his organization knew that 
any change was going to be made. He didn’t want 
us to write any letters and he didn’t want any ap- 
pointments made at the factory. We were to ask 
men to telephone him, make sure that they were talk- 
ing to him and no one else, then mention our name, 
and ask for appointments which would be made at a 
Boston club. We filled the job in a few days and the 
man made yood. Today no one in that organization 
knows that William L. Fletcher, Inc., had anything 
to do with the change. 


This is an example of the kind of jobs we handle as employ- 
ment managers for corporations. Below are digests of other 
positions. If we can handle work of this sort for other cor- 
porations we can do the same for you. Half of our business 
comes to us from or through our old clients without a cent of 
sales expense. 


P-609-1 GENERAL MANAGER; 
$4,000-38,000; Pacific Coast; com- 
pany engaged in the manufacture of 
pearl buttons desires as General 
Manager « man who has had experi- 
ence in that business; must know 
business thoroughly and have excel- 
lent ability. 


P-555-1. ASST. SALES MANAGER: 
$7,500-$10,000; New York; widely- 
known textile manufacturer doing 
national business desires Asst. Sales 
Manager, experienced in textiles, who 
thoreughly understands the _ prin- 
ciples of merchandising, preparation 
of sales programs and control of in- 
ventories; experience both in selling 
and as a sales manager essential; 
must be able to hold down a two- 
fisted job and develop to even larger 
position. ‘ 


P-602-1 BRANCH MANAGER: $5,000 
to start; Central West; large shoe 
manufacturer wants man to. take 


complete charge of branch house; 
must be familiar with merchandis- 
ing, credits, stocks and office man- 
agement; experience in shoe business 
essential. 


P-607-1 DISTRICT MANAGER: $250 
a month drawing account plus ex- 
penses; Boston; married man, age 
35-50; able to sell to industrial 
plants and direct selling efforts of 
others; adv t depends only 
on the man; company’s product cov- 
ers the entire paint and preservative 
field. 


P-581-1 VARNISH SALESMAN: $40- 
$60; middle west; age 25-40; Mass. 
manufacturer of high-grade varn- 
ishes requires salesman to cover 
Minnesota and North Dakota dis- 
trict making St. Paul his head- 
quarters; also salesman for Texas 
territory; there is a chanee here for 
a competent man to advance to dis- 
trict field manager; company has 
about ninety salesmen in the field. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


7 
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Insure your salesmen’s 


samples 


OUR salesmen may take every 
reasonable precaution against loss 
or damage to their sample cases. 


But there are dangers that defy every 
customary precaution. Sample cases 
and their contents may be lost, dam- 
aged or stolen while in transit, or 
even at the hotel. 


Insurance is your only protection 
against the money loss involved. 
North America Commercial Travelers’ 
Insurance will cover the samples of 
one salesman or the samples of your 
entire sales force. The cost is smail. 


A North America Agent or any Insurance 


Broker can get you this protection 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X1 


Pin this cou- 


RING nics csc eceinwcknd nccrscepees eeneeeussbauseepnie sannese ebeeseneeeeersnces 

ING cinco ec etee eekcinne Seb aneeoeeeea eet s ae bee ee Cee eekemaw 

pon to your ER ee ee SUE anos anes cncneenesoaee 
letterhead Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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Hoover Pleads for 
American Merchants 
Overseas 


SOUND denunciation of the 
A United States Government 

taxation policy that imposes 
a double tax on American merchants 
who are conducting American com- 
mercial interests in foreign lands, 
was made by Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in a recent 
speech before the American Marine 
Congress in New York City. 

Mr. Hoover pointed out first the 
necessity of an American-owned 
merchant marine for the protection 
of our foreign trade interests, and 
then the close relationship that 
American merchants abroad must 
bear to the success of such a marine. 


“We will never have a real Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine until we have 
a much larger complement of mer- 
chants of our own nationality con- 
ducting our commerce in foreign 
ports,” he said. “Despite our ex- 
panding export and import trade, 
the number of our merchants abroad 
has decreased in late years and yet it 
we would have a merchant marine 
they must be increased. The taxa- 
tion policies of our government have 
been to a considerable degree re- 
sponsible for this situation.” 


The policy referred to is the 
double taxation burden such mer- 
chants must bear. An American 
merchant in London, for instance, 
must pay a tax up to fifty per cent 
of his income to the American gov- 
ernment in addition to a similar sum 
paid the British government. 


The disastrous effects of such a 
law were discussed, and the case of 
American engineers was cited in 
particular. Before the war there 
were at least 1,000 engineers em- 
ployed at substantial salaries in the 
territories of our former allies, men 
who went abroad to install Amer- 
ican methods, American machinery 
and equipment, in the production of 
raw materials, and in transportation. 
But the double income tax discour- 
aged them, and today, the speaker 
estimated, there are less than 100 
of them left, and as a consequence a 
vast amount of American machinery 
and equipment has dried up. 


STATES 


OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO 
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What's happened to 
My Shipment ? 


How many times does a voice at the other end of the 
wire say that to you when your shipments from the 
factory are unwieldy and slow? 


When you get telegrams and letters or even cancella- 
tions on orders because the goods have not arrived— 
the matter of traffic and prompt delivery does become 
a vital one to sales and to you as Sales Manager. 


Your Traffic Manager is no doubt doing his best and 
routing his shipments properly from the factory—but 
the discouraging results incident to distant shipments 
are constantly your worry and a detriment to your 
sales effort and you notice competition making head- 
way in the territories you have previously dominated 
or in new ones you have planned to control? 


Then the question arises in your mind, “Just how 
much of a Traffic Manager is it wise for a Sales Man- 
ager to be?” Practically, just enough to be sure 
whether or not Territorial Warehouse and Distribu- 
tion service will increase your efficiency, good-will and 
actual sales in desirable sales territories. 


COTTERAGE for Central States Distribution of Mer- 
chandise, deserves investigation and a conference be- 
tween you and your Traffic Manager. We are serving 
many of the largest manufacturers and distributors in 
the country which is proof in itself that Cotterage is 
practical and economical. 


Requests for detailed information or an outline of how 
we can serve you will be promptly answered. Address 
them to our executive offices. 


Your Traffic Manager is reading 
Cotterage ads in Trafic World 


YheidLlee COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 
ostablishéd In 1882 
Akron, Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 
Executive Offices at Mansfield,Ohio 
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Here’s their 
Letter and Catalog 


RIGHT TOGETHER” 


—that’s what busy executives will say when 
they receive your selling literature and first 
class letter, both together, in the same package 


DU-PLEX 2-in-1 ENVELOPES 


We shall be happy to discuss the particular or special 
requirements of sales and business managers; and if 
addressed on your business stationery, will immedi- 
ately forward our new and comprehensive guide on 
direct mail selling, new postal regulations, paper stock 
sizes, cuts and printing. 


—and we can show you too, some short cuts in mailing 
your third and fourth class catalogs, samples, etc., 
together with your first class letters at an attractive 
saving as well as appreciable sales increases from your 
catalog mailings. 


DU-PLEX ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
350 South Sixth Street QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Sales Offices in all Principal 
Metropolitan Centers 


PATENTED 
U. S. A. May 20, 1919—Oct. 8, 1923 
CANADA Sept. 30, 1919 


Envelopes 


| | Wi} are Patented and Trademarked 
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>t 
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S 
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Why We Changed From the 
Branch Office Plan 


Smaller Inventories, Higher Commissions, and Reduced 
Taxes Follow the Elimination of Branch Sales Offices 


By Harry A. May 


Secretary, Todd Protectograph Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


N the effort to find a method that 

would insure the most effective 

sales presentation, and at the same 
time provide a method of compensa- 
tion that would develop strength in 
our sales force, we set about last sum- 
mer to develop a new plan of distri- 
bution and compensation. 


Perhaps our problem can be seen 
more easily if the reader bears in 
mind that the Todd system of check 
protection consists of two parts. One 
is the Protectograph check writer to 
guard against raising the amount line 
of a check, and the other is the check 
itself printed or lithographed on 
PROTOD-Greenbac—a special paper 
obtainable only through our company, 
which affords protection against for- 
gery and alteration of the payee’s 
name. It is obvious that any sales 
plan must provide a way for the sales- 
man to handle both parts of this sys- 
tem. Preferably he should be able 
to carry new machines to deliver to his 
customers while his check orders must 
of necessity be sent to Rochester, ex- 
ecuted and filled from there. 


Heavy Stocks Were Costly 


Our previous plan had been to do 
our business through branch offices 
in all leading cities. Each office had 
its sales manager and sales force, but 
all subject to instruction from our 
main office at Rochester. Each office 
carried a consigned stock of machines. 


Under our plan of re-organization 
we decided to cut loose from the 
branch office system entirely. We 
based our plan on the idea that by 
doing a strictly cash business (on ma- 
chines) we could effect a saving which 
could be passed on to the sales force 
in increased compensation. So we 
made each branch manager an inde- 
pendent dealer. He was given ex- 
clusive territory in which to work; 
he assumed all the expenses of his 
office, and paid in advance in cash 
for such stock as he needed. In short, 
each former manager was now actu- 
ally in business for himself. 


The plan has been in operation now 
for over three months. The effect 
of putting ninety branch managers en- 
tirely “on their own” has been to 
make them realize keenly the value of 
service and good will in their terri- 
tories. They have a personal interest 
in every prospect. Complaints are 
followed up promptly. A dissatisfied 
user is a liability, not now primarily 
to a company hundreds of miles away, 
but directly to Mr. Dealer whose office 
is next door. The salesman is keen- 
er than ever to give attention to in- 
quiries because each sale means addi- 
tional compensation to him. The 
customer has benefited by all this, and 
that was the. first consideration in 
planning our re-organization. 


The State Tax Problem 


It might seem that there would be 
a tendency on the part of some of the 
dealers to lose contact with the Roches- 
ter organization. This is offset to 
some extent by frequent contacts with 
each office through bulletins, a house 
organ and correspondence with home 
office officials. Field men and home 
office executives visit each office twice 
a year to keep close check on dealers 
to make sure that the sales work is 
being carried on in keeping with the 
policy of the company. 

The biggest tie we have with our 
sales force is through our arrange- 
ment with them for selling checks. 
When selling that part of the Todd 
system, they work directly for the 
company in Rochester. Each check 
order is printed or lithographed’ to 
the individual specifications of the 
customer, so every order must be sent 
to Rochester and filled from there. 
All commission on check orders is 
paid from the main office, so the ef- 
fect of our two-part system is that 
each salesman is actually under the 
supervision and direction of the dealer 
in whose territory he works, receives 
pay from him on all machine sales, 
and also gets a check from Rochester 
on ail check sales. We find in this 
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MT. VERNON 


Granville} --- 


Section of Ohio as shown on Blum’s Maps 


PLAN YOUR SALES 
CAMPAIGN WITH 


BLUM’S 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 


A guide and inspiration to the sales 
manager, presenting an instantly com- 
prehensive view of sales possibilities, 
cost of routing salesmen, towns worth 
calling on, transportation facilities, 
hotel accommodations and rates and 
other data indispensable to the plan- 
ning of effective and economical sales 
campaigns. 
The COMMERCIAL ATLAS is com- 
piled just for the use of the sales 
manager and is kept strictly up-to- 
date. 
Full size, linen paper edition 

WENGE lr a aaacecsckeed: $25.00 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Especially adapted for interstate routing, 
mounted on linen, compo board or cork. 
SIZE 84x60 inches. Price $20.00 upward 
according to mounting. 

Pocket edition showing every town from 
20,000 up—20x30 in., 75e—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Blum’s Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
tegether with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25c each—at Hotels and Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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For Your 


Loose-Leaf Catalog 


Sturdily built binders that give day-by-day— 
month-by-month—year-by-year service 


OUR catalog is your representative—your sales- 

man, your show room. It reflects in the buyer’s 
mind your entire organization. CESCO Catalog 
Binders are produced by experts—men who have 
had years of experience in manufacturing binding 
devices for general distribution. They have the knack 
of putting quality into their work—and finishing the 
outside covers with that touch of attractiveness that 
denotes master craftsmanship. The binder illustrated 
above is widely used for large editions. Its utility has 
been demonstrated—its wearing qualities proved by 
many years of service. 


May we send this Booklet? 


If you are considering a loose-leaf 


selected binders suitable for 


catalog it will pay you to get our 
booklet containing valuable infor- 
mation on catalog work. It illus- 
trates an extensive variety of loose- 
leaf devices for catalogs. Shows 
types and grades for all purposes. 
From this assortment may be 


Dealers’ Catalogs, Salesmen’s Cata- 
logs or Customers’ Catalogs, as 
well as covers suitable for Sales 
Manuals, Data Books, Desk Price 
Lists, and for all Sales Department 
requirements. It will gladly be 
sent on request. 


The C. E. Sheppard Co. 


Manufacturers of C@2CO Binding Devices 


260 Van Alst Ave. Long Island City, N. Y. 
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a potent force which keeps us closely 
linked with every salesman. 


It was the savings made possible 
by this plan of operation that made 


| it possible to increase the profits of 


ur dealers and salesmen. Some of 

these were incidental, such as doing 
away with consignment _ records, 
smaller merchandise accounts, etc. To 
the company one gratifying develop- 
ment was its ability, through this plan, 
to put its business on a purely inter- 
state basis, thus eliminating entirely 
the necessity of those tiresome and ex- 
tended tax reports which heretofore 
had been required each year. Also, this 
plan has solved the question of state 
taxes which is so perplexing to most 
specialty companies these days. 


More Sincerity and Less 
Inspiration Needed in 
Handling Men 


I want to compliment you on the 
November number of “Sales Man- 
agement.” It contains a lot of good 
stuff. I took this November number 
home and spent an evening reading 
it. 


My pet antipathy in connection 
with executive sales work is “pep” 
and “ginger” letters. Hence, the 
article on bulletins appealed to me. 
But it contained a lot of good 


things. 


I was interested in what my old 
friend Charles W. Hoyt had to say. 
We were associated in Armour & 
Co., years ago. I doubt if his idea 
is practical except in the case of the 
smaller concerns who are not 
strongly organized from an execu- 
tive sales standpoint. Even then, in 
many, if not most cases, I am afraid 
there would be friction. 


The next big advance in sales 
management, I think, is along the 
lines of hitting the human note in 
the relations of sales manager and 
salesman. I think we have had en- 
tirely too much “efficiency,” “stan- 
dardization,” and all that sort of 
thing, and what we want to do is to 
get right down to plain everyday 
common sense, honesty and sincer- 
ity in dealing with our men.—B. J. 
Williams, The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc. 


It is predicted that automobile 
sales this year will reach nearly 
4,000,000 cars, which is by far the 
biggest volume of business yet 
recorded in this industry. 


meee re ray ya 


¢ America’s Most Important 


Newspaper” 


In 1923 The New York Times published more than 24,000,000 agate 
lines of advertising, exceeding by 6,000,000 lines the volume 
printed by the second New York newspaper 


From “A Study of The New York Times” 


By John F. Sweeney 
of the Sweeney & James Co., Advertising Agents, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE NEW YORK TIMES 

has for years led all other 
New York newspapers in volume 
of advertising. 


First on the List 


Rarely does a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign covering the 
New York metropolitan district 
fail to include The New York 
Times as the first newspaper on 
the list. In national campaigns, 
where only one New York news- 
paper is used, The Times, with 
few exceptions, is chosen. 


Announcements of merchan- 
dise frequently appear only in 
The Times among all other news- 
papers, at least in the eastern 
United States. Advertisements 
of companies specializing in the 
construction of large buildings, 


announcements of gas engines, 
machinery, hardware and other 
lines, heretofore advertised al- 
most exclusively in trade peri- 
odicals, now appear with increas- 
ing frequency in The New York 
Times. 


Produces Unusual Results 


The confidence which readers 
feel in the dependability of the 
news columns of The New York 
Times is reflected in the advertis- 
ing columns and in the great pur- 
chasing power of its readers, pro- 
ducing results to advertisers 
which frequently are remarkable. 
Many profitable businesses have 
been built up, efficient selling or- 
ganizations formed, merchandise 
of every description sold in large 
volume through The Times. 


The New York Times is distributed in 8,000 cities, towns and villages 
throughout the United States. On week days the sale of The Times ex- 
ceeds 350,000 and on Sundays it is purchased by more than 575,000 persons 


Che New York Cimes 


Times Square, New York 
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Exclusively in The 


During 1923 


1923 was but a repetition of 22 in the national 
advertising situation in Cleveland. Manufacturers 
of nationally merchandised products, covering every- 
thing from apples to automobiles, carefully analyzed 


the FACTS about Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer has 
unusual coverage in 
the territory lying 
within 100 miles of 
Cleveland. Over 40% 
of the entire State’s 
jobbing centers are in 
Northern Ohio. 


Naturally, the bulk of the total space was 
likewise placed in Cleveland’s largest news- 


paper. In fact, The Plain Dealer carried 
as much as ALL other Cleveland news- 


papers COMBINED! 


Northern Ohio is a ready, responsive mar- 
ket. The Plain Dealer is a reader-bought, 
buyer-read paper. The country’s best 
space-buyers made this outstanding rec- 
ord. They are responsible for the 
slogan—The Plain Dealer ALONE 


Will Sell It. 


Cleveland's 


000,000 
Market ag 


1923 proved it! 1924 will attest! 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
Security Bldg., Chicago. 
Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO., 
Times Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Pl 


1Medium-1Cost 
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ow | Saved a $6,000 Order 


The Buyer Was the Kind Who Tries Men’s Souls—But 
When His Order Came In He Wasn’t so Bad After All 


By A. F. Burrows 


President, Graham Bros. Soap Company, 


F you can sell yourself, you can 
sell your prospect—and it often 
takes patience and plenty of it. 

A short time ago I had been call- 
ing upon a certain firm in the East- 
ern territory for about three years 
and had never even had an oppor- 
tunity to show my line, although 
I had sold and had the business of 
seven of this firm’s nearest compet- 
itors in the same class of trade. 

One day as I was about to start 
on a trip through the East, I wrote 
this firm that I expected to be in 
their vicinity within a few days and 
would appreciate an interview to 
show our line. They replied that if 
I would wire them when I was com- 
ing, they would grant me the oppor- 
tunity to show my goods, although 
they did not think they could give 
me any business. 

“Not Interested” 

By wire I received an appoint- 
ment for three o’clock on a certain 
day; I confirmed the appointment 
and thanked them for the privilege. 
I came into town in a driving rain 
storm and had to walk the distance 
to the office with two big sample 
I sent in my card and word 
came back that they were not inter- 
ested in our line. I informed the 
secretary that there must be some 
mistake as I had an appointment 
with the buyer, and I showed her 
his telegram and asked her to go 
back and say that I would just like 
to have a word with him and was 
sure that he would see me. 


She took my card again and 
the buyer, who is a member of the 
firm, came out to the waiting room 
and stated that he was not inter- 
ested in our line and did not wish 
to look over my samples. I replied 
that all I wanted was an opportun- 
ity to show what we had to offer 
and if after looking over my samples 
there was nothing he could use, 
that we would be glad to abide by 
his decision. He finally told me to 
come in. 


cases. 
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He led me to a_ waiting room 
which had no chairs and said “I will 
be back in a few minutes.” 

After waiting for more than an 
hour he returned and said, “Come 
into my office and open up your 
samples.” 

With no place to put my wet coat 
and hat, | unpacked my samples 
while the buyer busied himself at 
his desk. He finally came over to 
the sample counter and started look- 
ing over my line. He left me seven 
or eight times and it got to be very 
late. 

Missed His Train 


As there was only one train out 
of town that evening, I looked at 
my watch and asked what time the 
train left for the East. He said, “I 
think at seven o'clock, but I will 
make sure.” He told me a few 
minutes later that my train had 
gone, and asked me to take a chair. 

Then he began to tell me about his 
experience with trains and other 
matter foreign to my mission which 
I listened to for quite some time. 
Then he gave my samples the once 
over again and made some notes, 
and finally said, “I am sorry you 
missed your train, and I cannot use 
your merchandise.” I thanked him 
for his and left dupli- 
cate samples and bade him good- 
night, went to the hotel, and got a 
train out of town at two o’clock in 
the morning. 


courtesy 


When I got back to my home of- 
fice one week later, I found that this 
same firm had sent in a batch of 
orders amounting to a total of about 
$6,000. We have held that firm’s 
business ever since. 


Ordinarily any salesman might 
have resented such treatment, but I 
figured it was all in a day’s work, 
and had the consolation of knowing 
I had done my best, and the subse- 
quent results showed that it paid. 


Many salesmen who call upon a 
prospective customer a few times 


Chicago 


and do not sell their man, usually 
say, “What’s the use? I have 
called on that prospect four or five 
times and cannot get an order.” 
Selling any prospect is not impos- 
sible if you will continue to call, be 
patient and courteous, and render 
your customer a little service in any 
way that you think might help him 
in his business. 

Too many young men starting out 
are so eager to secure business that 
they pass up the greatest opportun- 
ity for their future success by not 
studying thoroughly the merchan- 
dise they have to sell and not 
analyzing the possibilities and the 
territory of the various classes of 
trade that are logical markets. 


Patience As a Virtue 


I found, in my selling experience, 
that in the proportion that I knew 
what I had to sell and had made a 
thorough study of the basic condi- 
tions, manufacturing or otherwise, 
of the merchandise I had to sell, 
in just that proportion did | 
succeed in my sales work—this, 
augmented by the development of 
patience that I spoke of before. 


The thought you send out is the 
thought you get back. Courtesy, 
patience, truthfulness, and a desire 
and willingness to serve your cus- 
tomer—with these you can't help 
but succeed. 


The correspondent of a _ large 
business concern had been invited 
out to dinner by a friend. At the 


table the host asked him to say 
grace. It was a new experience, 
but he was not to be found wanting. 

“Dear Lord,” he began. “We 
thank Thee for all Thy favors of re- 
cent date. Permit us to express our 
heartfelt gratitude. We trust that 
we may continue to merit Your con- 
fidence and that we shall receive 
many more blessings from You in 
the future. Amen.”—Literary Di- 


gest. 
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Bigger Returns from Printed Matter 


(Continued from page 378) 


worth of business. The results on 
the “economical” piece had unsold 
them entirely on the efficacy of all 
form of direct-mail effort. 

So this firm switched entirely 
around, and the advertising man- 
ager was instructed to buy a 
piece of counter-height literature 
produced by the best talent in di- 
rect advertising and printing he 
could find. He sent to Cleveland 
for a representative of a printing 
house with an enviable reputation. 

To make a long story short, after 
three months the new _ counter- 
height piece went into the mails, at 
a cost of five times as much as the 
“economical” piece described above. 
Did it get the business? When I 
say that this same piece has been 
reprinted more than eight times. 
and that it is still averaging better 
than six per cent returns, I do not 
exaggerate. Furthermore, it now 
forms one of fifteen other “sister” 
pieces on the other items in the line, 
all produced by the same “expen- 
sive” printer—and the dealers are 
now glad to assume one-half of the 
cost of production. Why shouldn’t 
they when they are convinced that 
their allotment of this sales produc- 
ing literature means actual business 
for them? 

“Printed Matter” v. Sales Literature 


I happen to know exactly what 
went into that “expensive” piece of 
counter-height literature. And the 
story of its production illustrates 
fairly well the essential difference 
between sales literature as such, and 
mere printed matter. 

Let’s start with the representative 
of the Cleveland printing house, who 
called on the office furniture manu- 
facturer. When he was shown the 
counter-height file in the stock room 
of the company, he looked at it as a 
buyer might look at it—with an out- 
side viewpoint—fresh and with the 
enthusiasm, impossible on the part 
of the members of the company who 
lived with the file every day. He 
saw the features which those “in- 
side” had lost sight of during their 
years of “married” life. And he had 
had the experience and the apprecia- 
tive eye to “get” what an ordinary 
printer misses. 
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The order is placed and we go 
back to Cleveland to watch the op- 
erations in its production. Before 
a picture is drawn or a line is writ- 
ten, a research investigation is car- 
ried on for several days by the mem- 
bers of the staff in Cleveland retail 
stores—again with the fresh and un- 
prejudiced viewpoint. With the 
merchandising facts in hand a con- 
ference is held with the merchandis- 
ing man, the creative man, the ar- 
tist, the copy writer, and the super- 
intendent of the printing depart- 
ment. Here is developed the angle 
of appeal to be used in the literature, 
and the general plan as to how it is 
to be developed. 


Putting In Sales Facts 

Then the creative man analyzes 
the possible ways to express or il- 
luminate the sales message, and de- 
velops a dummy in the rough. He 
suggests actual photographs for il- 
lustrations. As the dominant idea 
was to show the storekeeper—the 
prospect—the time he wasted and 
the space he wasted by incorrectly 
placed filing cabinets, the artist 
called on a store in Cleveland and 
measured the distances between files 
and counter; counted the steps 
taken in a day, back and forth be- 
tween the counter and the files— 
which proved an astonishing waste. 
This he pictured on the face of the 
mailing piece by showing footprints 
back and forth on an incorrectly ar- 
ranged store space. 

On the inside he again utilized the 
footprints to show the saving af- 
fected by counter heights. Then he 
accompanied the printer’s photog- 
rapher where actual photographs 
were taken of this store—by a pho- 
tographer who had had experience 
in posing subjects for just this sort 
of purpose. 

Then in the light of the creative 
man’s experience in producing thou- 
sands of direct-campaigns, the 
proper paper size was selected, the 
right kind of paper which would 
stand the rough usage of the mails, 
the selection of type, the proper dis- 
tribution of white space to give em- 
phasis, a little spot of color in ex- 
actly the right place and_ right 
emount. 


The same care and discrimination 
was exercised throughout until the 
job was delivered. And note this— 
this printer refused to tackle the job 
under any consideration—refused to 
rest his case on the success of this 
one piece—until he personally had 
checked the manufacturer’s mailing 
list to see that it contained live 
names, and little deadwood. 


What was the extra cost per unit 
for? For the merchandising brains 
which went into the ink and paper. 
It paid for the lifetime experience of 
several experts in their line—in pro- 
curing merchandising data, in mer- 
chandising analysis,in creative com- 
mercial art, in expert copy writing, 
in engraving, in selecting paper, the 
use of color, press work, etc. 

I mention Cleveland. A similar 
type of printer is found in every 
manufacturing center in this coun- 
try—and yet we find in our morn- 
ing’s mail a 133-line halftone repro- 
duced with a smudge on bond paper, 
and a sales message that no sales- 
man would dare to repeat in the 
presence of a buyer. 


Dartnell Opens Convention 
Headquarters in London 


On January lst The Dartnell Cor- 
poration will open special temporary 
offices in Sentinel House, Southamp- 
ton Road, London, for the conveni- 
ence of customers visiting Great 
Britain during the forthcoming Brit- 
ish Empire Exhibition and Conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The offices are 
located in the same building as the 
convention headquarters, which will 
be the center of advertising and 
sales activities during the meeting. 
The offices are in charge of J. E. 
Walsh, formerly advertisement man- 
ager of “Sport Pictures,” the lead- 
ing British sporting publication. Mr. 
Walsh was at one time connected 
with the British office of the A. W. 
Shaw Company. American and Ca- 
nadian subscribers to “Sales Man- 
agement,’ as well as Dartnell serv- 
ice clients, are cordially invited to 
make their headquarters at the 
Dartnell offices while they are in 
England this summer attending the 
exhibition. 
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Subscribes for Entire Sales 
Organization 


“We are impressed with this magazine 
as a publication of genuine merit and 
would be interested in having your maga- 
zine mailed to our Branch Offices. You 
may start with the January issue and 
mail to the seventy-five (75) addresses on 
the list attached.”’—J. A. Rand, President, 
Kardex Sales Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


One Live Magazine 

“SALESOLOGY reached my desk just 
as I was starting on my vacation, and I 
said to myself, ‘here is another of those 
magazines which clearly and completely 
explains just how to run salesmen.’ 

“Before I threw it away I thought I 
would take a squint at it as I rode along 
in the train, and say, it certainly is one 
live magazine. I certainly will look for- 
ward to receiving it regularly.”—W. B. 
Alexander, Sales Manager, The Barrett 
Company, Boston. 


Thinks It Great Stuff 


“In the humble opinion of your corre- 
spondent you certainly have amassed 
some very humanly human articles in this 
issue, and further copies will be awaited 
with much interest.”.—W. H. Singleton, 
Manager Atlanta Branch, Muncie Oil 
Engine Company. 


Best of Them All 

“T enclose $2.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to SALESOLOGY beginning with 
the latest issue. Please send first copy by 
return mail. 

“Noticed this on the news stand and it 
struck me as being the best of them all.” 
—J. A. Crane, 3638 Bamberger Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Contains Real Meat 

“Enclosed find check for $2.00 to cover 
one year’s subscription to SALESOLOGY 
beginning with the January issue. 

“So far I have only seen two issues, but 
the magazine seems to be just what we 
are looking for, and I have examined 
many and subscribed for some. You can 
get at the meat without wading through 
a lot of useless material.’—E. A. Lam- 
bert, Asst. Sales Mgr., A. Stein & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Twenty-Six Subscribers 
“Enclosed please find subscription list 
and check to cover cost of twenty-six sub- 
scriptions to SALESOLOGY. These sales- 
men have become interested through the 
sample copies you sent the writer.”—F. R. 
S., the H. J. Heinz Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A Sales Classic 
“Two issues of SALESOLOGY have 
convinced me that it fills a big gap. Your 
ideas are dandy and cannot help but put 
the brakes on careless selling. I enclose 
my check for one year’s subscription.”— 
R. E. Corning, Sales Agent, 5101 Jenkins 

Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fills a Big Gap 
“We received a copy of SALESOLOGY 
and while we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the entire contents,-we do 
think that this medium of yours is a sales 
classic.’—M. Edelstein, Manager, Albany 
branch, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 


Wins His Approval 


“We frankly believe that within the 
covers of SALESOLOGY there is some- 
thing that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents—that is experience. It surely 
afforded the writer a great deal of pleas- 
ure and we have passed it on to the de- 
partment heads of the company. 

“It performs a threefold purpose: puts 
pep in salesmen, pushes sales and inspires 
confidence. 

“Please put me down for a year’s sub- 
scription.”—Chas. G. Schram, The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, III. 


Ten Subscriptions 


“Recently the writer, after having en- 
joyed a copy of SALESOLOGY, men- 
tioned this spirited, snappy publication at 
one of our salesmen’s meetings, with the 
result that ten salesmen subscribed for it 
on the spot.”—Jas. T. Rodd, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Smith, Kline & French 
Co., wholesale druggists, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Most Interesting 


“SALESOLOGY just received. Have 
read it through from cover to cover, and 
find it to be one of the most interesting 
as well as instructive sales magazines 
that we have ever read. The articles are 
so helpful that we will thank you to send 
us five additional copies as well as mail 
us six copies of each additional edition. 
Mail us invoice to cover same.”’—T. L. 
Betterton, Betterton-Rupert Coffee Co., 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


Encyclopedia on Salesmanship 


“Permit me to compliment you upon 
your recent issue of SALESOLOGY which 
is a regular encyclopedia on salesmanship 
and sales methods. 


“It is very encouraging to see a publi- 
cation of this character carrying the topics 
which your publication carries, and I 
want to wish you the greatest possible 
success in your efforts.”—B. P. Neff, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, F. A. Patrick & 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 


approbation. 


of the bouquets on this page. 


TIVES.” 


MAN. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Why the kditor Blushed 


N:® we didn’t wander into the “Follies” or suddenly bump 
into a picture of Rodin’s “Kiss.” 

effulgence, in a manner of speaking, suffuses our edi- 
torial countenance just so many times each day—more or less. 


Thank the good Lord we do not publish SALESOLOGY in 
France, where men are prone to swap kisses to emphasize 
Otherwise there are many who rate high in the 
selling field who might be tempted according to custom to 
bestow an osculation on the editorial map. 
suspicions are not well founded then cast a mean eye on some 


Our editorial policy is “DON’T TRY TO KID THE NA- 
And the fact that we are serving “bear meat” in 
each issue is amply proved by similar letters that find their 
way to the editorial desk every day—letters that are signed 
by men who know selling. Hence the editorial blush. 


There is a mute reminder below that you can still get one 
hundred cents worth for one dollaar—AND MORE. Give it 
a ride—chaperoned for this special occasion by ONE IRON 


SALESOLOGY 


Yet a calorific 


If you think our 


MAGAZINE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SALESOLOGY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


With the understanding that if I like SALESOLOCY I will show it to my salesmen 
I am sending herewith ONE DOLLAR (half the regular subscription price) fer which yeu 


will send me SALESOLOGY for one year. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Your Best Sales Opportunity in 1924! 


Money — Money — Money! 


Who's Got The Money? Salesmanagers every- 
where, planning their sales campaigns and adver- 
tising budgets for 1924, are searching for the 
markets with the money. 


Abnormal business conditions during 1923 have 
made many normally good markets dangerous terri- 
tory for any costly selling endeavor in the near future. 


To find the markets which are stable, progressive, 
least affected by the ups and 


with diversified activities withstands a business re- 
action far better than a locality dependent upon one 
or two dominating industries. ‘Dairy regions 


should fare best.” 


_In accord with Mr. Babson’s standards for market 


selection as given above Wisconsin, leading all states 
in dairying and Milwaukee, leading all cities in 
diversity of its industries, merit your first consider- 
ation when planning your sales campaigns for 1924. 


A great market, thorough- 


downs of the business world 
as a whole—and which have 
the money to buy—that is the 
problem for 1924. 


The Milwaukee- Wiscon- 
sin market combines to a 
remarkable degree, the essen- 
tial conditions for a continued 
increase in prosperity and buy- 
ing power—the greatest diver- 
sity of industry in any city of 
America, and the richest dairy- 
ing region in the world. The 


ly covered by one great 
newspaper— The Milwaukee 
Journal. Youcan cover this act- 
ive, responsive market effective- 
ly at a single low cost by using 
The Milwaukee Journal which 
is read by more Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin people than 
any other publication in the 
world. The Journal is the one 
dominant advertising medium, 
directing the bulk of the buy- 
ing of the market's 3,000,000 
people. 


city of Milwaukee and the tnb- 
utary agricultural district sur- 


= Your Best Sales aed in 1924 


Investigate! No matter 


rounding it is a market of 
nearly 3,000,000 people—large in buying power 
but compact in area. 


The population is engaged in stable, endunng and 
profitable occupations—giving its people the depend- 
able buying power for which every salesmanager 
in America is searching. 


Babson’s Advice—Speaking of sales efforts for 
1924 Mr. Babson warns: “Choose places with 
diversified incomes. The depression of 1920 
taught a useful lesson. It demonstrated that a locality 


Read by more 
Milwaukee and 


Wisconsin people— 


H. J. GRANT, 


what you sell or where you are 
selling it at the present time, you can well afford 


to thoroughly investigate this rich Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 


A Market Survey for You. The Journal has 
compiled and published comprehensive consumer 
and dealer surveys on the Greater Milwaukee 
Market. These surveys cover all principal lines 
of merchandise. 


Write us now for information regarding a survey 
covering your product in relation to this market. 


—Than any other 
publication 


FIRST - by Merit in the world 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 
Publisher NEW YORK— CHICAGO— SAN FRANCISCO 


R. A. TURNQUIST, 


Advertising Manager 


ROTO-ART—COLOR—BLACK AND WHITE 
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Courtesy Chicago Daily News Rotogravure Section 


With thousands of herds of blue-ribbon Holsteins like these, Wisconsin ranks as the premier dairy state in the country 


The Place of the Wisconsin Market 
in Your 1924 Sales Plans 


Populous Dairying Districts, Dotted with Prosperous Industrial 
Towns and Cities, Create Heavy, Year-Round Buying Power 


OLLING pasture lands that 
are the home of thousands of 
herds of Holstein cattle, 

great modern farms that produce 
nearly three-quarters of the coun- 
try’s cheese supply, the state where 
the rattle of milk cans is heard to 
the farthest boundary line—that’s 
Wisconsin. And the story of the 
Wisconsin market begins and ends 
in the dairy industry. 


Added to the buying power of this 
wealth, the Greater - Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market possesses promis- 
ing potentialities for a sales man- 
ager, partly because he has un- 
usually good facilities for reaching 
the buying public. The steady flow 
of money in wages paid the factory 
workers and in the returns on the 
enormous volume of business in 
dairying, together with the fact that 
Wisconsin has a large number of 
effective mediums for advertising, 
means that the sales manager does 
not have to face the handicap of dif- 
ficult approach. Furthermore, co- 
operative marketing has been de- 
veloped in an extensive way in the 
state, and has contributed much to 
the effectiveness of successful sales 


By M. A. Holliday 


drives. Wisconsin, it should be 
noted, is one of the few states where 
every county boasts at least one 
newspaper, indicating a high degree 
of community interest. 

Wisconsin, from a merchandising 
angle, cannot be considered as a 
unit, but should be divided into 
greater Milwaukee and the re- 
mainder of the state—and so far as 
numbers are concerned, one group is 
almost as large as the other. As 
Milwaukee is situated in the state, 
and as the main lines of transporta- 
tion have developed in the Middle 
West, it is only natural that Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul should draw 
from the northwestern part of the 
state, and Chicago from the south 
and southwestern sections. 


National Advertisers Get Results 


Almost all sales campaigns are 
opened in Milwaukee and then ex- 
panded to include the remainder of 
the state. Among national adver- 
tisers who are now going into the 
rural market after a try-out in Mil- 
waukee are the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, with its “Family of 
Foods”. campaign; and Cream of 
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Wheat, which is opening up with 
newspaper space after previous cam- 
paigns confined almost entirely to 
magazines and other mediums. Both 
Eline’s and Johnston’s chocolates 
have gone in heavily for the Wis- 
consin market, with newspaper pub- 
licity tied up to local dealers as par- 
ticular features of their campaigns. 

One of the most typical, success- 
ful sales drives put on recently in 
Milwaukee was the Pabst cheese 
campaign. The condition discov- 
ered in the preliminary survey re- 
vealed the fact that one jobber 
handled about eighty per cent of the 
cheese business in the city, and he 
refused, at first, to take on the Pabst 
product. 

Four men equipped with complete 
portfolios of the proposed advertis- 
ing campaign, covered the retailers 
in the city, and sold them only on 
the promise of the advertising and 
the merit of the product. They 
worked in the field five weeks before 
the campaign opened and succeeded 
in closing eight hundred dealers. 
The cheese was delivered direct 
from the Pabst storehouses in order 
to combat the jobber situation in 
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The modern farms of Wisconsin are rich markets for improved 
barn and silo equipment, farm machinery, etc. 


Milwaukee. Newspaper advertising 
was used and after the campaign 
opened and the demand started, the 
dealers were transferred to jobbers 
as fast as the jobbers agreed to 
handle the line. Within ten days 
after the campaign opened a com- 
plete transfer had been made to the 
jobbers, including the one that had 
refused the Pabst line in the first 
place. Three men were withdrawn 
from the field and the other retained 
to maintain contact with the dealers. 

This campaign is now being car- 
ried out into the state, and full 
pages of newspaper advertising are 
being used. The broad distribution 
—reported at sixty-five per cent— 
secured through this campaign is 
particularly interesting in the light 
of the extent of the competition in 
the cheese market in this territory. 


In the story of the Wisconsin 
market, however, it is the preemi- 
nence of the ‘dairy industry backed 
up by the diversity of manufacturing 
centered in Milwaukee and radiating 
to a dozen of the smaller cities of the 
state, that gives to that territory 
the single outstanding characteristic 
that has established its value as one 
of the greatest markets in America 
—its stability. Wisconsin ranks first 
in dairying and first in the diversity 
of her manufacturing interests, and 
it is this unique combination of 
sources of wealth that is responsible 
for the establishment there of a sub- 
stantial, solid, dependable market, a 
market that absorbs and automat- 
ically tends to correct the wavering 
curves of industrial crises. Cotton 
crops and wheat and corn may fail, 
but the dairy industry in Wisconsin 
goes on year after year increasing 
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its production, 
and, on the 
manufacturing 
side, the di- 
verse activity 
in the state’s 
factories tends 
to balance its 
own ebb—= and 
flow of labor. 
So far as the 


dairy industry 
goes, Wiscon- 


sin has a mo- 
nopoly on the 
blue ribbons. 
The state claims 
over 2,000,000 
dairy cattle, 
surpassing New 
York, which is 
second, by 380,000. Forty-six per 
cent of the cheese factories in the 
United States are in Wisconsin, and 
they represent 63.1 per cent of the 
total production. In 1922 the state 
produced three times as much 
cheese as all other states put to- 
gether. The increase in production 
of condensed and evaporated milk 
from 1914 to 1919 was 242.9 per 
cent, which represented 23.9 per 
cent of the total production for the 
United States. Wisconsin has 2,872 
dairying establishments against New 
York’s 821. The federal census for 
1920 shows a total value of $221.- 
447,000 for butter, cheese and milk 
to which $23,463,000 was added in 
manufacture. This is an increase of 
329 per cent in five years, including, 
of course, the effect of high prices 
during the war. 

Wisconsin displays an unusual 
pride and interest in her leading in- 
dustry. There are hundreds of 
cattle clubs, for instance, among the 
country chil- 
dren in which 
extensive edu- 
cational work 
in scientific 
cattle raising 
and farming is 
carried on. This 
activity has 
aroused the 
keenest kind of 
competition in 
state and coun- 
ty fairs and 
cattle shows; a 
year or so ago 
the state pa- 
pers carried a 
lengthy story 


on a young lady of eleven years 
whose Holstein calf won the grand 
sweepstakes prize at the state fair. 
Wisconsin farmers believe in ex- 
change of ideas, and investment 
in thoroughly modern farm equip- 
ment; over $2,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness is done each year in the tractor 
and machinery department at the 
state fair, These facts are at least a 
partial explanation of the uniform 
high quality and huge quantity of 
the state’s farm products. 

A chronicle of Wisconsin, how- 
ever, is not to be confined strictly to 
butter and cheese and milk. The 
activity in the cities contributes 
quite as much as the country in giv- 
ing the state its high rank in pro- 
duction. The French and Indian 
names of the cities in Wisconsin— 
Oconomowoc, Wausau, Kenosha, 
Chippewa, Manitowoc, Eau Claire, 
and Fond du Lac, for instance—are 
incongruent with the general char- 
acter of the state today, for histor- 
ically the state has been transformed 
from a French and Indian trad- 
ing ground to a German-American 
manufacturing and dairying terri- 
tory. 

It is impossible to understand the 
character of the Wisconsin buying 
populace, particularly that of Mil- 
waukee, from a set of statistics. 
Milwaukee has a personality all its 
own. The stolidity and deliberate- 
ness that are so essentially German 
characteristics, pervade the entire 
city. Milwaukee folks live leisurely 
and comfortably in comparison with 
the mad gait of their Chicago neigh- 
bors. They cannot be hurried; they 
take their time on the streets, in 
their homes, in their businesses, and 
in their pleasures. Unlike most 
large cities where the foreign ele- 
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During 1923 the vast metal trades industries in Wisconsin 
produced products valued at more than $272,000,000 which rep- 
resents an increase of sixty-three per cent within three years 
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WISCONSIN 


| FAVORED STATE FOR BUSINESS IN 1924 


HIS year will be a banner year for sales in this rich state. It 
| will be easy to sell your product in Wisconsin. Route your 
| salesmen through Wisconsin first and get the cream of the 
desirable business ready to be developed in this great common- 
wealth. 


Support your salesmen’s efforts with adequate newspaper advertis- 
ing and your sales chart for this state will be better than that of 
any other state. 


The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League stands ready to lend 
every assistance to your sales plan. 


This newspaper league is the only one of its kind in the country 
and it is thoroughly appreciated by those advertisers who are using 
its services. 


Composed of the papers listed below, the twenty-eight cities in 
which they are published represent the cream of the Wisconsin 
market, through which eighty-five per cent of the merchandise 
sold in Wisconsin is disposed. 


The circulation of these papers is over 186,000 and is the one great 
influence in the daily lives of the people of Wisconsin and is re- 
flected in their buying habits. You cannot cover Wisconsin with- 
| : out these papers. 


Antigo Journal Merrill Herald 
| Ashland Press Monroe Times 
| Beaver Dam Citizen Oshkosh Northwestern 
| Berlin Journal Portage Register-Democrat 
| Beloit News Racine Journal-News 
| Chippewa Herald Rhinelander News 
, Leader Sheboygan Press-Telegram 
| waa | felageen Stevens Point Journal 
| Fond du Lac Commonwealth Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Janesville Gazette Superior Telegram 
| Kenosha News Watertown Times 
| La Crosse Tribune and Waukesha Freeman 
Leader Press Wausau Record-Herald 
Manitowoc Herald-News Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Marinette Eagle Star Wisconsin State Journal 


One order and one check to the secretary covers your campaign in 
all these centers. 


Complete information regarding the valuable assistance 
this league can give you will be supplied upon request 


Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 


“The Best Buy in America’”’ 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary” Janesville, Wisconsin 
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The Second City 
in Wisconsin 


A rapidly growing industrial city with 
hundreds of highly paid skilled mechanics. 


The Racine 


Times-Call 


Emphatically dominates the City of Racine 
and its immediate trading area as the fol- 
- lowing demon- 
strate. 


comparative figures will 


For the three months ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
City Circulation. 


Times-Call ....... 6933 
Second Paper ..... 6427 
Times-Call lead ... 506 


For the same months of 1922 the figures 
were 


Times-Call .........; 5718 

Second Paper ........ 6843 

The TIMES-CALL’S net gain for the 
WEATOWAR, Siscias sie eons cia see oes 1215 
SECOND PAPER'S 1088). 6050560080000 416 


This gain in circulation was made solely 
on merit and in the face of a $12,500 voting 
contest by its competitor. 


The present city circulation of the 


TIMES-CALL is 


C268 
The TIMES-CALL does not resort to con- 
tests or other spectacular methods. Its cir- 


culation is built on merit alone and it has 
a high degree of Reader Confidence. 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 
READER CONFIDENCE 


Spells plus in advertising efhciency. 


99.3 per cent of the TIMES-CALL circula- 
tion is delivered daily by carrier and mail 
into the homes of Racine city and county. 


COVER 


WITH THE 


Times-Call 
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Courtesy The John Schroeder Lumber Co. . 


Wisconsin’s mills cut over a billion feet of timber yearly 


ment is important, Milwaukee does 
not have a concentration of. her Ger- 
man population in one part of the 
city. It has a distinctly German 
district, to be sure, but the German 
influence has filtered throughout, 
and there are German families in the 
exclusive suburbs as well as in the 
factory and middle class districts. 
native Americans and 
Germans, the other important ele- 
ment in the Milwaukee population is 
the Polish. Both the Poles and Ger- 
mans are the thrifty, northern Euro- 
pean type, who soon acquire their 
own homes, and who know how to 
manage a savings account even on 
limited wages—two characteristics 
that inevitably mean progress. They 
like good food, and their love for 
music and flowers amounts almost 
to a passion. Children play a big 
part in the community life (witness 
the magnitude of the toy industry), 
and although most of them go to 
American public schools, German is 
retained as the home language by 
about a fifth of a total population of 
German extraction of fifty-six per 
cent. There are nearly three hun- 
dred German speaking societies and 
institutions in the city, including the 
notably continental German ones 
of the German theater and German 
singing society. 


Jesides 


There are spots in the city that 
might have been transferred directly 
from the continent. Almost any 
span of the sky line shows the 
curved and carved gables and 
steeples of German architecture 
next to the modern American office 
building. And there is no perspec- 
tive in the entire city that does not 
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show a group of the smoke-breath- 
ing stacks of the manufacturing 
plants in the Menominee and Mil- 
waukee River valleys, typifying the 
activities of the chain of mills, 
plants, and factories that surround 
the metropolis. 


Although the German influence is 
general, and must be recognized be- 
fore the city can adequately be un- 
derstood, it is not of such a charac- 
ter that it would produce more than 
a slight modification in a sales ap- 
peal. And this modification would 
not affect the method as much as it 
would the character of goods thrown 
into the market and the quantity the 
market could be expected to absorb. 
The buying psychology is essen- 
tially the same—perhaps the Teu- 
tonic mind is a little stubborn in 
being shifted from one brand of 
goods to another when it has once 
been sold—but the point is that 
there are particular lines of goods 
that sell in tremendous quantity- 
sausage, for instance, and pastry 
foods, and musical instruments. 


Milwaukee is a city of squat archi- 
tecture—the only “skyscraper” in 
town claims fourteen stories. There 
are no slums, and very few apart- 
ment houses. The American pen- 
chant for nicknames has dubbed 
Milwaukee “The Cream City,” not 
as almost everyone would infer, 
from its connection with the dairy- 
ing activities of the state, but from 
the peculiar yellow bricks used in 
the construction of so many of the 
buildings. Milwaukee is also a one- 
street city; everything of any retail 
consequence in down-town Milwau- 
kee is on Grand Avenue, and here 
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JANES VILLE. 


A MAJOR WISCONSIN MARKET 


Served by a wide-awake, aggressive newspaper 
that is doing things for national advertisers 


CA cwaten solely by a desire to serve its advertising clients, 
this newspaper has developed a high grade Merchandising 
Department — none better in Wisconsin— whose service is 
widely recognized and sought by national advertisers. 


No other medium, or combination of mediums, can begin to 
cover this market as does the Gazette, nor can any other effort 
bring the results which can be developed through the intelligent 
co-operation the Gazette Merchandising Department renders 
gratis to advertisers who seek to develop definite markets. 


At the present time three new national newspaper advertisers 
are utilizing this service, to their satisfaction and profit. 


The Janesville market is particularly worth while. It is respon- 
sive and quickly salable. Its worth as a try-out point has been 
demonstrated many times. 


If you are interested in further detailed information 
about Janesville, we shall be glad to send you a 
copy of our analysis, “A Rich Market” 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 
“‘An Unusual Newspaper’ — Member of Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 
M. C. WATSON, Eastern Representative THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Representative 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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COVER WISCONSIN, 9 - 


Any sales drive aimed at the Wisconsin market is A ie. fi 
not complete unless these newspapers are included hel 


Read this Letter 
ELINE’S 


Makers of Chocolate and Cocoa 


Milwaukee, November 15, 1923. 


Beloit Daily News, 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Attention Mr. W. L. Odett, 
Advertising Manager. 
Gentlemen: 
We are indeed grateful to you for the very 
fine cooperation which you gave us in our 
recent campaign in your city. 
It is indeed to your credit that you had the 
vision to see the magnitude of this cam- 
paign and that you were able to convey this 
to the wholesalers and retailers of Beloit 
to the extent of their cooperating with us 
as they did. 
We consider the securing of two full pages 
of advertising in addition to ours, all of it 
on Eline’s, indeed remarkable. 
Such fine merchandising efforts are certain 
to bring to you and your paper the success 
to which it is entitled. 
Yours very truly, 
ELINE’S. 
By Robt. T. Wallace, 
rtw-hl Advertising Division. 


Kenosha— 


The largest small city in the world. 

15,000 regularly employed in Kenosha 
factories. 

Monthly payroll over $2,000,000— 
$24,000,000 annually. 

100 Kenosha manufacturers. 

8,098 families with 6,350 dwellings. 
65% of Kenosha people own their 
own homes. 

Population composed of every nation- 
ality in the world. 30% foreign 
born. 40% mixed parentage. 30% 
native parentage. 

The best try-out city in the middle 
west. 

Covered with one medium, The 
Kenosha Evening News, with a cir- 
culation of 8,675. 


Kenosha Evening News 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Ine. 
Managers of Foreign Advertising 


Put It On Your List 
Racine 


The City of Advantages 


You can’t cover Southeastern Wiscon- 
sin without including Racine—second 
city in Wisconsin—and The Journal- 
News is the only medium that covers 
Racine completely. 


THE RACINE 
JOURNAL-NEWS 


The newspaper with a record 
of fifty years of undisputed 
leadership in its field. 


FOND du LAC’S Trade Zone 


Is completely covered by 


The Daily 


Commonwealth 


Circulation 8,400—It Has 
Quality plus Quantity 


Fond du Lac is the livest city in 
the best state in the Union. _Prop- 
erty Values increasing—Factories 
Busy—No Unemployment. 


A Market 
Made to Order 
3,000,000 Population 


+ America’s Richest Dairying 
Center 

+First City in Diversity of 
Industry 

+ Thorough Coverage by,One 
Newspaper 

=Your Best Sales Oppor- 
tunity in 1924 


The Milwaukee 


FIRST- by Merit 
Roto Color Black and White 


Complete Coverage 


plus the co-operation 
of the Gazette Mer- 
chandising Depart- 
ment offers national 
advertisers an unusual 
opportunity in the 
Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, market. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY 
GAZETTE 


‘An Unusual Newspaper’’ 
H.H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mer. 
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we have Gimbel’s, the Boston Store, 
and dozen blocks of up-to-date, at- 
tractive business houses. 

There are two other shopping dis- 
tricts besides the one in the heart of 
town. One is a Polish center, and 
the other German. These districts 
boast two or three sizable depart- 
ment stores, more than the average 
number of neighborhood banks, and 
one block after another of smaller 
retail stores, almost all about one 
size, with a noticeable preponder- 
ance of delicatessen shops. These 
merchants do business in their own 
way, but they have a steady, loyal 
trade that they have built up 
through their understanding of the 
likes and dislikes of the people who 
live in those sections of the city. 
Milwaukee claims, altogether, about 
7,700 retail outlets. 


What About Beer? 


The inevitable association with 
Milwaukee, of course, is beer, and 
about the first query concerning cur- 
rent affairs in the city is “What are 
the old breweries doing?” The next 
question is “Is business dead since 
prohibition ?” 

The publicity which has been re- 
sponsible for the association of Mil- 
waukee and her beer production re- 
sulted largely from the far-flung 
slogan of one of her biggest brew- 
eries, and unfortunately those who 
do not know the city have gained 
an altogether false impression of the 
importance of beer in relation to 
other manufactures. Even at its 
peak of production, beer never 
ranked higher than fourth in impor- 
tance in Milwaukee industry, and 
its normal place was about sixth. 

Milwaukee has a long list of 
industries that are much more im- 
portant but not so well known, 
either because they have not been so 
extensively advertised, or because 
the product is one designed for 
highly specialized purposes. Mil- 
waukee is the greatest heavy ma- 
chinery manufacturing city in the 
world. The Allis-Chalmers factory 
is there, the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company, the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Company, the A. O. 
Smith Corporation, and the Bucyrus 
Company, which, by the way, has 
the distinction of making the steam 
shovels that dug the Panama Canal. 
Three nationally advertised lines of 
hosiery are made in Milwaukee: 
Holeproof, Phoenix, and Everwear. 
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To illustrate the magnitude and di- 


versity of other lines, we have the TO THE ADVERTISER! 
National Enameling & Stamping setae manm, = Saaaunaay. Coane coommy ie sua 36 Loentetamts. 2 
Company; Johnston’s and Eline’s ee eo ee Se" 
chocolates; the Harley Davidson receiving your message. t-eetaniioee 1 
Company; Pfister & Vogel Leather ___ Complete Distribution of the ! 
Company; Palmolive Soap, and the SHEBOYGAN a “oe ff - 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company. saad CQUNTY __ MANITOWoc 78 county, ff “ 
Eleven of the companies mentioned 48 pee eas { , 
above are the largest of their kind in RUSSELT NI” { % 
the world. A few of the principal eet ts, RHINE “66 TERM Lh\ 
manufacturers outside of Milwaukee inegeee! 7 m iil . 
include Fairbanks-Morse & Com- an ie “aie it 
pany, the Parker Pen Company, the — ae “we /40 _ 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing > 4 
Company, Nash and Kissel motors, : C!) o— wee aaae Oe 
Macwhyte Wire Rope Company, the 3 Cie rere PLYMOUT my” 
Allen A eng and the Hart- UBREENDUSH | His HEBOYGAN PALL 
mann Trunk Company. Wisconsin | ecerecucer 22 *uourm “Ebi rwoure wes ia 
has about two hundred and fifty «.. 46 908 | 4995 @ 
manufacturing plants rated by Brad- |, is aay a RES 2: aap 
street at one-half million or over. adie & 37 ff 4 sutho vans 
Milwaukee itself was rated as a mil- | 65 LYNDON me 7 “od |} 
lion dollar city in both 1919 and j| MITCHET fe wat20 cssmeg al PON ff 
1920, q - ay / 
Diversity Steadies Industry a ee ees 21 mak go BP” es ggszoue {, 

From a sales standpoint, this di- a “4/ @ oosvava Y, ly 
versity has meant that Wisconsin + 5A | esecvoow sant srmmnse tas 
has felt industrial depressions to a = - [SHER AN HOLLAND y, AY, 
much less degree than the average. | | cemeacore Wy) f 
The recent depression hit the auto- eR: “BT. 99 ™ Mf cv 
mobile and shoe industries first, but 40 Me | (on: \ 
during a time when business was bccn! Aandi elt OZAUKEE COUNTY _ = 
still teeming in other lines. The re- i 


sult was simply a transference of 


labor from one line to another. By * / 
the time the depression passed on N g th 100 000 M. b 
to other lines of manufacture, auto- earin e€ 3 ar - 
pat fansite ne  aiiteai cae Q The circulation of THE ROTARIAN has been a steady growth 
. PP'Y | —it never recedes—and is now nearing the 100,000 mark. This 


of workers again. Pee : 
‘Vie: desta tn. cailiaeienitaalie- rans should be reached and passed within ninety days. 


ticularly in bank clearance figures | @ The quality of the circulation of THE ROTARIAN has always 
and in Bradstreet reports on indus- | been of the highest, because it has been ‘‘hand picked’”’ from among 
try. In the situation of the last two | leading business and professional men in more than 1500 busy com- 
months, it is interesting to note, | munities. These men represent every line of human endeavor, 
the Greater Milwaukee-Chicago ter- | and they are constantly in the market for every commodity for 


ritory registers along with Cali- domestic and business use 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest, and 


Texas as one of the high spots on | Q Manifestly this is a plot of ground worth cultivating. 
the United States good business 
map. Another important factor in 


Wisconsin industry is the compara- 
tive absence of labor troubles 
among the factory workers. 


Contrary to a somewhat general 
opinion, prohibition did not paralyze 
Wisconsin industry. The answer to CHICAGO 
“What are the old _ breweries 
doing?” is found in a current para- 
phrase of a well-worn song, that 


The Magazine of Service 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 
Eastern Representatives Constantine & Jackson 7 West 16th St., New York 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 


runs “the old Schlitz brewery ain’t which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 
what she used to be > they’re mak- Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Ing chocolate now " Candy has suc- Published Monthly by Rotary International 


ceeded beer, and the men who are 
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The Use of Special Letter Heads => 


sales library is complete without it. 
pages of successful ideas, plans and suggestions for increasing 
sales and profits. A great big book of experience that cannot 


be equaled at any price. 


The book is heavily bound in buckram and lettered in gold. 
edition has been bound and most of the copies have been ordered in advance. 
Order now if you want to make sure of a copy for your library. 


Ny 


A N Keeping in. Touc 
> By G. W. Lee 


for Salesmen 


h With 500 Salesmen 


A Thousand Pages 
of Selling Ideas 


Bound Volume V of “Sales Management” is now ready. 


Hundreds of Articles like these in 


Bound Volume V of SALES MANAGEMENT 


4 Davis Letter That Broke the Record 

Working the “Tank Town” by Mail 

Mail Campaigns That Went Over Big——and Why 

Sales Letters That Touch a Live Nerve 

Eight Times As Many Orders By Changing the Letter 
Sales Letters That Sag in the Middle 

5,369 New Accounts in Twenty-Six Working Days 

1 Plan That Sold a Car An Hour 

Campaigns That Sell Neglected Items 

Is There a Better Way to Pay Salesmen? 

Switching Salaried Salesmen Over to Straight Commission 
Salary and Bonus Versus Commission 

4 Hurry-Up Contest That Brought Home the Beech-Nut 
Two Quota Boards That Are Speeding Sales 

My Experience With Sales Contest Prizes 

How to Inspire Salesmen to Work 

How We Taught Our Salesmen to Sell the Full Line 
Does It Ever Pay to Sell Below Cost? 

Reducing the Overhead in Distribution Costs 

What’s the Best Way to Pay Salesmen’s Automobile Expenses? 
Underselling Your Foreign Competitor 

Export Advertising Made Easy 

The Smart-Aleck Salesman 

Why Farmers Buy Canned Goods 

What Is the Matter With Our Sales Managers’ Associations? 
When Salesmen Play Favorites 

Letting the Bolshevik Salesman Hang Himself 

Should Salesmen Be Bonded? 

Do Blonds Make the Best Salesmen? 

How a Big Shoe Company Picks Men 

When Your Star Salesman Quits 


$6.00 On Approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 
New York 


Chicago 


Almost twelve hundred 


Only a limited 


London 
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working on the old brewing estates 
are getting steadier and higher 
wages making chocolate than they 
did in the peak of beer prosperity. 
Parts of the old estates have been 
rented out to manufacturers as 
branch factories, and the Pabst 
plant now is the center of the Pabst 
cheese industry, and the location of 
a good sized garage. One of the in- 
teresting sideshows of Milwaukee, 
by the way, is the square block of 
empty beer cases piled up near the 
old Pabst plant. Of course a large 
amount of near-beer is still made, 
and a rather unusual business has 
developed in the bottling of mineral 
waters, but the activity has in the 
main been diverted to dairying and 
to candy manufacturing. 

Outside the city, and exclusive of 
the dairy industry, Wisconsin’s fer- 
tile glacial moraines are suited to 
the production of fruits, vegetables, 
grains, and tobacco. One-half the 
entire United States crop of peas is 
grown and canned in Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin leads the lake states in 
lumber production; it grows three 
and a half million quarts of cran- 
berries yearly, and it ranks high in 
the production of paper, cherries, 
rye, flour and grist, and tobacco. A 
fine quality of tobacco comes from 
the Wisconsin plantations, and east- 
ern tobacco interests have buyers in 
the state the year around. 


Wisconsin’s “New Industry” 


Another phase of Wisconsin that 
affects the state as a market place 
is its so-called “new industry,” rec- 
reation. The whole northern sec- 
tion with its clear lakes and streams 
and wooded areas is summer resort 
country that attracts, it is claimed, 
a million tourists annually. This 
means that the state is a rich market 
for all kinds of automotive goods, 
sports goods, sports clothes, and 
summer home and camping equip- 
ment. Wisconsin is literally motor- 
mad, boasting one of the finest high- 
way systems in the country. In 1922 
over $7,500,000 worth of cars were 
sold within the twenty-five mile 
radius of Milwaukee. 


Although stability as a market is 
a characteristic which almost any 
state likes to claim, Wisconsin, with 
her great manufacturing revolving 
about her greater dairying industry, 
presents what is probably the most 
convincing corroboration that her 
claim is justified. And the wealth 
and the buyers are there. 
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Pus question is asked mentally 

thousands of times each day by 
readers of national advertising. It can 
be easily answered—1% of your ad- 
vertising appropriation expended for 


“Good -Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


That ‘‘Goes On Forever’’ 


DUNLOP unbreakably links up your advertising 
Ly > with the point of purchase. 

| Sy P| “Good-Ad” Signs are attractive, bril- 

liantly colored, permanent window 

signs—almost a part of the glass itself 

—lasting reminders with no expense 

after the first moderate cost. 


Don’t neglect 
The Important One Per Cent! 


Use ninety-nine per centof yourappro- 
priation to acquaint the public with 
your product and create a desire to buy 
—use 1% of aSINGLE appropriation to 
show the public WHERE TO BUY. 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 


Ideal 
fo 


DRINK 


— 
ef Carters 
Underwear 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO., 


| i 
MAIL | ge tiem Kindly sod nrml Declcomenis mole seounteted Ueremre FREE 
| oo | 
THIS => | UM | 
COUPON b OTR Tamed penta gnipidingesee dank enendiehec tena | OFFER 
and other advertising matter. ! 
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& New York Office: 


a Chicago Office: 


Statistics show that Indian- 


apolis is freer from labor 
troubles than any other 
metropolitan city in North 
America. People work and 
make money and spend 
money for merchandise they 
are sold through space in 


The Indianapolis News 


é Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 
J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 


Tacoma: css ean San Francisco 


a ——— 
Serving eastern clientsin 
Pacific Coast territory and 
Pacific Coast clients nationally 


‘Te tzzard Company 
ADVERTISING: MERCHANDISING 
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Salesmen Who Have Gone 
As Far As They Can Go 


(Continued from page 417) 


managers; not five per cent can 
really expect to attain such an ad- 
vance. What, then, are salesmen to 
look forward to? Stay salesmen all 
their lives? They will tell you 
cynically that the older man_ is 
shelved for the younger man, and 
that when they reach middle age 
they will be “canned’—and what 
then’ They have been salesmen all 
their lives and know nothing else— 
are fitted for nothing else and they 
will join the famous sixty-five per 
cent of men whom the insurance sta- 
tisticians say will be dependent on 
their relatives when they turn fifty- 
five or sixty. So at least the pessi- 
mistic comment runs among some 
salesmen; and they will truthfully 
add that salesmen are notoriously 
“good spenders” and poor savers. 
Having lived on the house for many 
years they acquire expensive tastes 
which, after they quit the road, they 
find hard to eliminate. They make 
“good money,” but so often do not 
lay much by. 

All of which, I submit, is strong 
argument for a more thoughtful 
plan by sales managers for the fu- 
ture welfare of its men—plans 
which are concrete and helpful. 
Such thought of salesmen and their 
future is in line with modern “labor 
psychology’’—and good business as 
well. 


A plan whereby a salesman can 
pay for a car out of what the car 
earns has been worked out by a food 
specialty company, and is reported 
to be entirely satisfactory. The com- 
pany allows the salesman $22 a 
week for six days’ work, or $3.66 a 
day, and the salesman pays all oper- 
ating, insurance, and up-keep ex- 
penses. The company finances the 
purchase of a car and retains title 
until the machine is fully paid for. 
The salesman makes weekly pay- 
ments on the car in not less than the 
amount the car has earned. For in- 
stance, if the full allowance of $22 a 
week has been drawn, the salesman 
must pay not less than that amount 
on the purchase price of the car. 

This arrangement eliminates the 
necessity for keeping tract of mile- 
age, gasoline and tire expense, and 
the salesman has the privilege of us- 
ing the car on his own time. 
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Mr. Sales Executive: 
Sit in this conference, please 


REELY, the Vice- 
President, had 
finished his story 

about the latest stunt of 
his young hopeful and the 
meeting settled down to business. He began: 
“We want to make plans for our selling cam- 
paign for next year.” Every one offered an 
idea; then Gresham, the Sales Manager, took 
the floor. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I would like to show 
you my sales plan for the future. Come into 
my office and look at it.” 


There in the corner of the Sales Manager's 
office stood a... *(1). 


“Gentlemen, we have eight thousand 
customers in various lines of business. 
Miss Jones, let us see all the contractors 
in this state who have not purchased in 
the past six months—” 


Miss Jones stepped to the . . .*(2) and in a 
few moments the directors were engaged study- 
ing the names of these contractors. 


“My plan, gentlemen, is to concentrate on these 
contractors and get them back into the fold. 


“Now, Miss Jones, let us look at all the Jobbers 
who have not purchased our Red ‘D’ line—” 


=) In a few moments the 
directors were looking 
over the records of those 
who had not bought the 
Red “D” line, and found 
that some of them had spent a lot of money 
with the firm and yet had not purchased this 
new most profitable line. 


“And now, Miss Jones, | want Fred Brown’s 
accounts in Maryland. 


“I'm going to make a trip down there next 
week, and see all except 
the Jobbers—Miss Jones, 
subtract the Jobbers. . . 

Here are the twenty peo- 


ple that I'll see. A little 


hustling and we can cover them in two days.” 


And so on group after group was selected by 
the . . .*(3) and reviewed by the directors. 


“Gentlemen,” Gresham continued, “that’s my 
sales plan: Concentrating my selling effort at 
the most susceptible points, on present custom- 
ers who don’t have to be sold on the policies 
of the house, who can use additional 
products; and on products that should 
attain a wider distribution. 


“With my .. .*(4) I can study any 

group and send specialized appeals 
that will hit the bullseye every time. No 
mass mailings but concentrated specialized 
appeals. The...*(5) permits me to select 
any group | want with any combination of 
charactenistics .. . . . 


“Merchandising at a Profit” 


tells more. Every Sales Executive 
interested in economically developing 
his present customers 
to their logical limit 
should have a copy. 
Clip the coupon. 


The Findex Company 


344 Madison Avenue 


1 FINDEX Customer Record File 
FINDEX — An Individual Reference File plus an Automatic 


Selector 


nN 


w 


FINDEX — Selects in a few minutes any group — without 
altering the filing arrangement of the cards 


os 


FINDEX — No manual selection— conserves executives’ time 
5 FINDEX — Group selection plus individual reference 


New York City 


| PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


FINDEX COMPANY 
344 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “ MERCHANDISING AT A PROFIT” 
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Each month another Pathescope Film described here 
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LUBRICANTS 


FOR EVERY MOVING SURFACE 
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An effective use of motion pictures 


The Story of 
Tide Water Oil 


America’s 
Industries 


Two films arranged for The Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
by The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Some time ago, the Tide Water Oil Company adopted the motion picture 
as an intensive advertising medium. The Pathéscope Film Service 
arranged the picture, entitled “The Story of Tide Water Oil,” which 
shows how intensely interesting and spectacular is the process of produc- 
ing, refining, distributing and marketing oil. During the past two years 
thousands of engineers, business men, mechanics, chauffeurs and factory 
employees have seen this picture. 


Now a new film, also arranged by the Pathéscope Film Service, has been 
released—‘‘America’s Industries’—visualizing the romance, significant 
manufacturing processes and fascinating “inside stories” of a score or 
more basic industries, in which lubricants are used. 


An intensive medium used in an intensive way 


An effective method has been devised by the Tide Water Oil Co. for 
bringing these business stories to the attention of specialized groups of 
consumers of petroleum products, who are not readers of other advertis- 
ing media. 

Lecturers present the films before conventions, automobile shows, exhibi- 
tions, lodges, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, engineering societies, trade as- 
sociations, meetings of chauffeurs unions, employees of large industrial 
plants, and to other groups interested in automotive and industrial lubri- 
cation. In each case the lecturer confines himself to the interest of his par- 
ticular audience. Before a group of woolen mill overseers, the film is 
stopped when it reaches the woolen mill section, and the lecturer talks on 
lubrication of that type of machinery; before a group of chauffeurs he 
speaks about proper motor car lubrication. 


A most adaptable advertising medium and sales aid 


This is only one of the numerous ways in which an Industrial Motion 
Picture can be made to serve the specific sales or advertising requirements 
of different companies and industries. We have been privileged to work 
with many leading concerns, of whom we mention but a few, in develop- 
ing Motion Picture sales stories and lay- 


ing out proper means of distribution. Among others, we have served 
ilpha Portland Cement Co. 
imerican Gas & Electric Co. 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. 
Franklin Baker Co. (Coconut) 
Bklyn. Commercial Body Co. 
Colgate & Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
Foamite-Childs Corporation 
General Electric Company 


The Pathéscope Film Service assumes un- 
divided responsibility for writing the 
scenario, taking the picture, making the 
prints (on either theater size or “Safety 
Standard” film), arranging suitable dis- 
tribution, and furnishing New Premier 
Pathéscope projectors when needed. 
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The ideal, safe projector 
for business pictures 


The New Premier Pathéscope is the stan- 
dard projector for Industrial Motion Pic- 
tures—so exquisitely built that its large, 
brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze ex- 
pert critics—approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., for use with- 
out a fireproof booth anywhere, any time, 
by anyone. Its use does not violate 
state, municipal or insurance restrictions. 
Weighs only twenty-three pounds—can be 
carried in a small suitcase. 


Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 
Int'l. Mercantile Marine 
Kirkman & Sons 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 
McGraw-Hill Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

C. F. Mueller Co. (Macaroni) 
National Cash Register Co. 
Ohio Power Company 

Owens Bottle Company 

Otis Elevator Company 
Postal Telegraph Company 
Reading fron Company 

John A. Roebling Sons Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Standard Textile Products Co. 
United Light & Railways Co. 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Every sales organization should know the ‘latest developments in 
the number of ways in which Industrial Motion Pictures may assist 


sales effort. 
business. 


Specific uses are innumerable and peculiar to each 
We invite an opportunity to show what we have done 


for others in your industry, and what we can do for you. The 
investment for an Industrial Motion Picture is much lower 


than usually is imagined. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “SELLING WITH MOTION PICTURES” 


Willard B. Cook, President 


Industrial Film Division 


The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824 Aeolian Bldg., 35 W. 42nd St., New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Export ADVERTISING, by David Leslie Brown 


(Ronald). David Leslie Brown has tackled 
the complexities of the export selling prob- 
lem with a refreshing vigor, and has here 
set down the best principles and most suc- 
cessful practices of foreign advertising as he 
has tested them in his twenty years’ experi- 
ence in sales work of this character. In 
their relation to advertising the foreign lan- 
guage problem, the differences in customs 
and traditions, the complications of foreign 
exchange, and the problems that arise out 
of the foreign systems of commissions and 
rates, all are treated in detail and removed 
from the realm of mystery. The author 
makes clear the responsibility of American 
advertisers in foreign countries in cooperat- 
ing to better advertising conditions there; 
the American manufacturer must first recog- 
nize the fact that advertising is in a primi- 
tive state in most overseas lands compared 
to its development at home, and that there 
are practically no standardized practices. 

He has defined. carefully the difference in 
approach necessary for best returns in ad- 
vertising and promotional matter used 
abroad, and has furnished some concrete ex- 
amples of differences between North Ameri- 
can style in copy and foreign style. Here 
he points out that the rapid-fire, snappy ap- 
peal used so widely at home would not be 
at all effective for foreign use. Mr. Brown 
lists as primary in importance the use of 
the sales letter, which, abroad, is a ceremony 
rather than the terse, high-pressure type of 
letter used so widely here. 

Foreign mediums are discussed in detail, 
and emphasis is laid on the necessity for in- 
vestigating the circulation before contracting 
blindly for space. Another important dis- 
cussion is that concerned with production 
costs of printing, promotional material, win- 
dow display signs, and cuts, when produced 
here at home and shipped abroad, as com- 
pared with production in the country in 
which they are used. 

Reproductions of forms and charts for 
handling specific problems are included in 
the book. 


INSTALLMENT SALES AND COLLECTIONS, by 
Bryant W. Griffin (Prentice-Hall). This 
book is not particularly adapted to the use 
of a sales executive, for it deals principally 
with the accounting problem of installments, 
rather than with the installment selling prob- 
lem itself. The author mentions, however, 
the necessity of keeping the customer sold 
on the goods even when collection is difficult, 
and gives a series of examples of successful 
collection letters, analyzing in each case, the 
effectiveness of the examples given. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS, by Harry Tipper 
and George French (D. Van Nostrand). 
This book deals entirely with the organiza- 


Jhe 


Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


tion and executive forces behind the opera- 
tion of an advertising campaign. It is di- 
vided into four main parts concerned with 
investigating the product, investigating the 
market, planning the campaign, and operat- 
ing the campaign. The authors have here 
attempted to show that an organization must 
be right on the inside before it is able to 
use and develop the market that advertising 
is designed to create. Most advertising texts 
are somewhat vague in clearly defining the 
relationship that must exist between the ad- 
vertising campaign and the executive ma- 
chinery behind the entire distributing plan, 
but here we have a discussion of all such 
factors that must necessarily support the ac- 
tual publicity itself. We are told how a 
market analysis is carried on, just what in- 
formation it seeks to obtain, and how that 
information is used after it is tabulated. 
Here we have consumer demand discussed 
from all angles, and after that the channels 
of distribution, and the methods of handling 
a campaign through geographical territories. 
In order to drive home the main points cov- 
ered in the volume, the authors have in- 
cluded the story of a national advertising 
campaign as it was actually carried out, re- 
producing many of the important pieces of 
copy illustrative of salient points. 


PuBLic SPEAKING FOR BusINEss MEN, by 
William G. Hoffman (McGraw-Hill). Here 
is an excellent, thoroughly useful textbook 
that sets forth the fundamentals of speak- 
ing effectively for all business occasions— 
dinners, conferences, conventions, — sales 
meetings—in short, any occasion where a 
business man is called upon to face an audi- 
ence. The book is not a thesis on how te 
become a Burke or a Webster or a Demos- 
thenes; it is simply a guide how to speak 
well on business subjects before business 
meetings or at business functions. It deals 
with methods of preparing a speech, the 
finding and selection of material, the funda- 
mentals of effective delivery, and the psy- 
chology of winning an audience. Each chap- 
ter has at its conclusion a set of simple 
exercises designed to cover the points under 
discussion and to give the student practice 
in attaining some one of the primary re- 
quisites for good public speaking. The 
author has dealt with the subject from the 
point of view that speaking nowadays is 
largely practical and that the demand for 
talks is principally for those on subjects of 
a temporary and current interest. There is 
an excellent chapter on “Training the 
Speaker’s Mind,” and another called “Before 
the Audience” that are especially worth 
while. Any business man who finds himself 
called upon to speak, even on very modest 
occasions, will find this book an unusually 
intelligent aid. 


Getting Good Salesmen 
by Advertising 


Three of our clients say they 
think we wrote particularly 
good copy to bring new blood 
to the sales force — or to the 
distributing organization, as the 
case may be. 


One such page, “When You * 
Sell for Bowser, You Sell for 
the Leader,” will interest any 
sales manager who needs more 


good men. 


Getting the house's personality 
into all the advertising, reflecting 
the sales department's “‘go-get- 
ter” spirit, pouring enthusiasm 
into the printed word — these 
are the things we like best to do. 
(Also, we think we have a 
particular aptitude for doing 
house-organs!) 


To get acquainted, suppose you | 
write the first letter. This is the 
address: 


IRVIN F. PASCHALL 


INCORPORATED 

Advertising Counsel | 

Mc CORMICK BUHLDING | 
CHICAGO 


Loose Leaf Indexes 


To Suit Your Individual 
Requirements or Stock 
Arrangements and Styles 


We have given a 
very exhaustive and 
scientific study to 
the necessities in the 
manufacture of in- 
dexes. We are most 
discriminating in 
the selection of ma- 
terial used. For 
these reasons we 
know our product 
merits your close 
inspection. 


No matter how 
complex your in- 
dexing problem may 
be, put it up to us. 
Our service depart- 
ment is maintained 
for your benefit. 

Our dealer is as near 


to you as your 
telephone 


G. J. Aigner & Company 


Manufacturers 
521-523 W. Monroe St. Chicago, II. 
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Catholic Institutions Constitute 
a Scattered City Large as Pittsburgh: 
Untouched by Ordinary Advertising Appeal 


That door is the Catholic press, and in particular ExTENSION 
MaGazine. Every Catholic institution is vitally interested 
in the work of ExTension. Consequently Exrension MAGAZINE is 
held in the highest esteem by every Catholic institution in the country. 


r SHE advertiser has only one door into the Catholic institutions. 


There are 3,316 large Catholic institutions in the United States. 
Each institution purchases for an average of 200 persons; therefore 
2 ° . ° 29 ; z ) 

3,316 institutions purchase for 663,200 persons all the year ’round. 
These figures were deduced fromthe replies to a recent questionnaire. 


The population of the Catholic institutions of the United States 
more than equals the population of Pittsburgh, Pa., the ninth 
largest city in the country. ExTrreNns1on MaGaAzine offers the 
only effective door to this tremendous ‘‘scattered city’? which is 
neglected by many of the large advertisers. 


The enormous buying power of the Catholic institutions is 
shown by the following figures, compiled by a firm of certified 
public accountants from replies to a questionnaire. 


Average amount expended per institution per annum . . . $41,366.97 
Average amount expended for food per year per institution 15,539.54 


Out of 398 institutions which replied to our questionnaire (12% of 
the total), 198 contemplate new buildings at a cost of $47,726,200.00. 


These 3,316 Catholic institutions will spend more than 137 million 
dollars during the next twelve months for supplies and maintenance. 


Mension (Dagazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Representatives 
ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager . ' 
’ Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearb bi; 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago andi ™ pic a a ee 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Eastern Representatives Henry De Clerque, Inc. 


Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New York University Investigates 
Failures Among Advertisers 


Varied reasons for stopping advertising given 
by one hundred fifty concerns in report on 
“Mortality Among Magazine Advertisers’ 


HY do some business houses 

start to advertise, run along 

a few months or a few years 
on large or small appropriations, 
and then stop their advertising?’ 
Does it mean that the advertising 
has bankrupted them—or have they 
gone out of business for other rea- 
sons—or have they entrenched 
themselves so deeply that advertis- 
ing is no longer necessary—or 
what? 

In undertaking to get the answers 
to these and other questions about 
the mortality of advertisers, the 
New York University Bureau of 
susiness Research assumed a hard 
task. But its investigation was ex- 
tremely thorough, and its conclu- 
sions are worthy of careful study, 
since it is reasonable to believe that 
the report is unbiased. The school 
is neither a buyer nor a seller of ad- 
vertising. 

The investigators checked the ad- 
vertisers in more than forty weekly, 
women’s, general, and national farm 
magazines for the years 1914 to 1921 
inclusive, and also secured question- 
naires from 150 national advertisers 
who had discontinued their adver- 
tising, and who explained in con- 
siderable detail just why they had 
done so. These returns showed, 
among other things, that the com- 
panies, whose magazine advertising 
averaged between $5,000 and $30,000 
a year, showed a greater per cent of 
mortality than those companies 
spending more than these amounts. 
The average expenditures of all 
groups of advertisers increased 
greatly from 1914-1920, but the in- 
crease was much greater among 
those who did not discontinue. 


The mortality among short-time 
and irregular advertisers was much 
higher than among the others, and 
the data indicate that to some extent 
persistence might have made the ad- 
vertising successful. Some adver- 
tisers undertook magazine advertis- 
ing temporarily as a result of the 
operation of the income and excess 


profits tax laws, and discontinued it 
when the business recession set in. 

The number of advertisers in the 
magazines studied jumped from 691 
in 1914 to 1356 in 1920, but the per- 
centage mortality rate also rose dur- 
ing the period, jumping from 3.18 
per cent of the total to 2.3 per cent. 
But many of those who discon- 
tinued the use of magazines did not 
cease their advertising efforts. They 
transferred appropriations to other 
forms of publicity. 

A number of companies who 
stopped their advertising did so only 
because they felt that they had ac- 
complished the purposes they had in 
mind when they started the cam- 
paign. They knew that nothing was 
so effective for securing national 
prestige and good-will as paid ad- 
vertising in a national publication. 
Some of the reasons given for doing 
this temporary advertising were: to 
please large customers, to aid in se- 
curing large agencies, to overcome 
ill will, to increase merchandising 
ability of salesmen. It is true that 
temporary advertising may benefit a 
firm, but it is also true that the 


longer advertising is continued the 
more profitable it becomes. 

The reasons given by the 150 
companies who stopped their maga- 
zine advertising are summarized as 
follows: 

1. Commodity such that it cannot 
be effectively identified. 

2. Business too small to carry rep- 
resentative advertising. 

3. Space used too small to secure 
results, and insufficient funds to use 
larger space. 

4° Personal 
important. 

5. Plans for firm’s expansion not 
carried out. 

6. Difficulty in securing raw ma- 
terials. 

7. Failure of organization to back 
up advertising. 

8. Unwise use of appropriation. 

9. Insolvency of business. 

10. Finanées not available to con- 
tinue. | 

11. Overselling by 
agency. 

12. Increased cost of magazine 
space. 

13. Excessive competition. 


salesmanship more 


advertising 


Percent. 
Constant Newand Discon- Discon- 
Adv. Intermittent tinued Total tinued 
Automobile trucks .............. 7 24 31 77 
Movitig: pletures: 2.0... ..<0.0650: 1 3 12 16 75 
PIOAG, MECEMAGBIES: on ok i Soe Sus 3 34 89 126 71 
PROM acres came aed uc aomeaee aes 1 17 37 55 67 
POV eee eee ee 8 14 22 63 
TEM OREO DS aia oa) 5 sp Si a wk ne eras An 9 15 24 62 
CRIA MINE MUNIN 6 ogc ce nck cienes 4 6 11 21 52 
Soaps and cleansers ............ 1 3 4 8 50 
ONONO CNE <6 ccc cnecucs nec 6 5 11 22 50 
Wearing apparel—men’s ..... ay, 8 14 29 48 
POUINIOOE cca dues viaccdinanncesecus Pe 13 12 25 48 
NII ie nk 2 arask 3 wea pce aan 3 3 5 11 45 
Smoking materials ............. 6 * 5 15 33 
Shoes and sundries ............. 6 28 17 51 33 
POMS Gere ane ctan cusacerseans 24 44 30 93 31 
CIEE €GUIDINIEME: 5. a... 2 cesar cc. 18 31 21 70 30 
Paints and varnishes ........... 3 10 4 17 23 
Schools of correspondence........ 7 19 2 28 7 
Paper and stationery ........... 5 9 1 15 6.6 
Constant—Companies advertising each year, 1914-1920. 
New and intermittent—Entered the lists since 1914, or who dropped out one or 
more years during the period. 
Discontinued—Those who used space during some of the years studied, but 
were out at the end of the period. 
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FREE Lesson in 


CHARACTER 
READING 


ESSON 10 on Character Reading, just 
one of the many subjects thoroughly 
covered by the ‘“‘LIFIL’’ Course in 
Practical Psychology, will put your 

feet on the ground on this question of char- 
acter analysis. It gives you a sane, scien- 
tific and usable’ method. It considers 
Character Reading as one part of the great 
fundamental desire and need of the human 
race—a better understanding and develop- 
ment of Personality. It points out the un- 
eseapable fact that your ability to judge 
other people’s characters must depend on 
how well you can use your own powers 
of observation, perception, and creative 
thought. 

The “LIFIL” Course in Practical Psychol- 
ogy—of which Lesson 10 is here offered to 
you absolutely free—gives new light on 
these points and many others of vital per- 
sonal interest to you. The 


“LIFIL 


Course in Practical 
Psychology 


teaches scientific personality development. If 
your mind is still open to new thoughts and 
ideas, why not let us submit the proof to 
you? This so-called ‘“‘new idea’ has stood 
the test of 25 years of searching study, ex- 
periment and application. Its practical and 
complete expression in the ‘“‘LIFIL’’ Course 
(pronounced Life-Phil) contains workable, 
livable principles and exact, definite methods 
for developing every power and faculty of 
the five great parts of your Personality 
Body, Mind, Heart, Will, Faith. 

It is, in truth, a crystal-clear Life Philos- 
ophy—Life Phil—Lifil—filling Life with 
more power, joy and success for you. Re- 
gardless of your education, if you are able 
to read the magazines, you can grasp and 
apply its teachings. The youngest ‘LIFIL” 
student is a girl of 15—the oldest a man of 
82. Individual correction and guidance is 
given with every study course; your relation 
with the instructor is confidential. The en- 
thusiasm of “LIFIL” students is unbounded. 


Send Today for Lesson 10 


Send the Free Lesson Coupon below for 
the regular Lesson 10 of the “LIFIL” 
Course—a 26-page bound book, illustrated, 
easy to read—brimful of truth. One of the 
most important things for your progress is 
to be able to “size up” other people ac- 
curately and quickly. Lesson 10 gives you 
definite principles that you can at once put 
to work for yourself. Many “LIFIL” mem- 
bers have written that it alone is worth the 
price of the entire course. 

With Lesson 10 we will send you a com- 
plete description of the “LIFIL” Course, 
and also tell you how you can obtain the 
“LIFIL” Test for a Balanced Personality 
and a confidential psychological analysis, 
free of charge. Take advantage of this 
offer while it is open—NOW! Sign and 
mail the coupon, kindly stating your age 
and occupation. 


FREE LESSON COUPON 


FEDERAL INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

651 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge 
Lesson 10 of the LIFIL Course, and explain 
your offer on the LIFIL Balanced Person- 
ality Test. 


Age... . Occupation.............. 


Name 


Write your address plainly in margin. 


A New Broom Sweeps Mean 


(Continued from page 386) 


which I had set out to do and which 
had to be done, or pay the penalty 
with my own head on the chopping 
block. In other words, the organ- 
ization is always greater and more 
important than any one individual 
in it. I sympathized, on the human 
side, with the grim tragedy of Uncle 
sen, but here was a specked apple 
that would have spoiled an entire 
barrel. 

The next battle was with the 
members of the sales force, and here 
[ had a real problem. There were 
salesmen, ranging from forty to 
sixty, who had been with the house 
so long they had lost their true 
sense of perspective and justice. 
They had unconsciously fallen into 
evil ways, laxness, a petty com- 
promise with—well, with honesty, if 
you want the blunt analysis. 


The Salesmen Gave Battle 


I have jotted down some of the 
things with which I found immedi- 
ate fault: 

No effort to make reports of their records 
or time obligations. 

Self-satisfied attitude, however poor their 
showings might be. , 

Little or no 
schedules. 

A work-when-I-feel-like-it program. 

Apparent absence of enthusiasm or the 
need for holding to a certain pace. 

Arbitrary insistence on certain territories. 


sense of adherence to 


Cock-sureness to an objectionable degree 
and often insolent handling of old customers. 


Indifference to routine, to policies, rules 
and regulations—every man a free-agent, 
responsible only to himself. 

There were numerous _ get-to- 
gethers and meetings, but I failed 
to observe any noticeable progress. 
It came to me, finally, that they lis- 
tened to me and then went right on 
doing as they had always done in 
the past. They looked upon me as 
a temporary evil. Some were smil- 
ingly, affably tolerant, others openly 
antagonistic. 

One salesman—he was fifty, with 
snow white hair and the features and 
manner of a clergyman—volun- 
teered some advice. 

“You are young here,” he said, 
“and, who knows, perhaps not a fix- 
ture. I came with JG just twenty- 
eight years ago, next Thursday. I 
have never been anywhere else. I 
have devoted my life to him and to 
the best interests of the institution. 


[ have covered one territory for 
practically the entire period and | 
know my cutsomers as well as I 
know this plant, which is saying a 
very great deal. When you ask me 
to cover new territory, of which | 
know nothing, and to go around 
with a little set of new rules in my 
pocket, I can’t take it seriously and, 
just between ourselves, I don't 
think you ever intended that such 
employees as me SHOULD do so.” 

“Y was never more in earnest in 
my life,” I replied. “You take that 
new district charted for you or you 
leave.” 

“But, but I won't do it!” he thun- 
dered, showing the ugly side of him 
in that unguarded second. 

“Tll see JG,” was his follow-up, 
“he won't stand for any such high- 
handed tom-foolery. JG was present 
when my boy was christened. I get 
a big box of toys from him every 
Christmas. My son was named after 
| 

“Despite which,” I reaffirmed, 
“out you go, if you can’t bring your- 
self to recognize me as your sales 
manager.” ; 

“But I can’t make out why you 
want to change everything all 
about,” he mumbled. 


The “Old Man’s” Pet 


“Because,” I replied, “I am not 
satisfied with results from your ter- 
ritory and despite everything you 
say, the records show that you are 
doing a little less every year, every 
season. This proves to me that you 
are in a rut or SOMETHING, and 
I think breezing out into new terri- 
tory and meeting new difficulties, 
new people and a bit of selling re- 
sistance will make you a more ef- 
ficient salesman.” 

He saw JG—and resigned the next 
afternoon. 

[ had less difficulty with the 
younger generation, although they 
were all pretty thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the same general symp- 
toms, ideas and practices. Even 
those who seemed to work my way 
and from my instructions, were sec- 
ret plotters against the ideal for 
which I was striving. 

And as fast as a salesman left, I 
took on new stock who were not 
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How Tested Copy 


—in a Single Year! 


ESS than a year ago, a product which 
is now being successfully sold 
through the drug trade, had not 
been put on the market. Today, without 
the employment of a single salesman, the 
sales are averaging slightly over $100,000 
a month. This steady volume of business 
is coming from jobbers and large retailers, 
entirely by mail, as a direct result of con- 
sumer demand and without inducements 
or special discounts of any kind. 


The demand for this product was cre- 
ated solely through tested copy... Approxi- 
mately 500 newspapers are now being used 
and a profit has been shown from the very 
start. This is due to the fact that every 
individual piece of copy is tested and the 
actual consumer sales checked before re- 
leasing the advertisement to the complete 
list of mediums. Only that copy which, 
by actual test, sells the product at a profit 
is run nationally. 


How important it is to eliminate the 
weak and run only the strong advertise- 
ments is evidenced by the fact that some 
advertisements sold, when tested, from 
three to five times as much goods as other 
advertisements under the same conditions. 
You can imagine what a tremendous dif- 
ference in sales would have resulted had 
we allowed the weak advertisements to 
run in the national campaign! 


If you are selling goods through drug 
or department stores and if you want to 


404 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


know what your advertising dollars are 
bringing back in actual sales, analyzed 
down to the individual advertisement, we 
will gladly send you a copy of our book, 
“Eliminating the Dronad.” It shows how 
we operate the only system yet devised 
for testing accurately the sales power of 
each advertisement and making each ad- 
vertisement pay its way in sales. No 
obligation. Just address either office— 
and mention “Sales Management” please. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Advertising 


225 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Built A Million Dollar Business 
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Reprinted from 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
November 30th 


mucre 


It used to be that “Presidential Year” was looked forward to by busi- 
ness men with grave concern—and with reason. 


New York had a way of calling in about all the circulating money in 
the country just before and during the election year, and as a result 
securities would shrink in value, banks would be without cash, and 
business would suffer accordingly. _ 


That meant a money panic, a shortage of cash. 


But that situation was changed when the Federal Reserve Banks came 
into being to keep the country’s money flowing smoothly and easily 
through the channels of business. 


New York is now powerless to create as it used to. create “Presidential 
Year” money panics. 


So with business good, commodity prices high, labor earning more than 
it ever earned before in history, and the stage set for the very peak of 
prosperity in 1924, it is the sheerest of folly to anticipate the old order 
of things next year. 


Little men and big are business cowards who with this knowledge chatter 
meaninglessly about “depression” and “hard times.” If they need their 
spines stiffened or their knowledge of basic facts brought up to date, let 
them send for a representative of this newspaper, which looks forward 
to 1924 as the most prosperous year in its history. 


EVENING AMERICAN 
a good newspaper 


Additional reproductions of this advertisement may be obtained upon request 
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prejudiced and who were willing to 
work with me, not against. 


Once or twice JG asked me into 
his office and we had very serious 
talks. My heart really went out to 
him. He is a wonderful man, a 
patriarch of industry, a mountain of 
generosity. 

“Mr. X,” he declared once, “we 
are all wondering when the crash 
will come. We don’t even dare 
think of the finale. Do you realize 
you are completely disrupting and 
destroying an organization which 
has been almost forty years in the 
making? The majority of these 
boys are personal friends of mine. 
I look upon them as corner stones in 
the business. 
ating it. 
happy.” 

A New Sales Force 

“They are wrecking a business,” I 
replied calmly, “and it is an opera- 
tion which must be performed. 
Times have changed; competition 
is keen. If you want to stay in busi- 
ness in the big way you have always 
aspired, if the traditions of this in- 
stitution are to be upheld, you 
MUST, you simply MUST bow to 
the inevitable.” 


They assisted in cre- 
I feel very guilty, very un- 


Finally he went to Europe. Sup- 
posedly, it was on a vacation, but | 
knew better. It was to escape what 
he supposed was his “conscience,” 
plus the looks and the interviews. 
He really dreaded to be shut in with 
any more veterans who came to him 
with their grievances on a purely 
sentimental basis. 

The culmination of the year of 
battle came when I had my show- 
down with the advertising manager. 


But I had tried to help him; tried 
to make him see that it was abso- 
lutely essential for the advertising to 
coincide with the new ideas I was 
instituting. Long before I ever went 
with the firm, I had known the 
weakness of its advertising. 

I shall never forget the look on 
the face of that advertising man- 
ager as he stood, hat in hand, at my 
office door, just before leaving for 
good. 

“T wonder,” he observed, “I won- 
der what the mental attitude of a 
man in your position must be. You 
came here a year ago, was given the 
power of a Czar, and you have ex- 
ercised it. You have fired men, here 
for generations, right and left. You 
have broken up little homes and 


destroyed dreams, ambitions, happi- 
ness. What the wives of some of 
these former employees must think 
of you, should be enough to grey 
your own hair. And now you ought 
to be happy—the new broom has 
swept out the last of the old regime. 
Will you start next in the factory, 
among the men who MAKE the 
shoes ?” 

“T will if they stand in the way of 
the wise and successful handling of 
this business,’ was my _ rejoinder. 
“Have you seen the books over a 


period of the last five years? Do 
you know that the company has 
steadily retrograded? Something 


HAD to be done, my dear sir.” 


We are entering upon the second 
year of an entirely new regime. And 
in that amazingly brief period, we 
have struck the phenomenal stride of 
a twenty per cent increase over the 
best sales records of twelve years— 
and this includes some _ fat 
periods, at that! 

The trade is happier. 


The Old Order Changeth 


Our retail stores flood the mails 
with letters of enthusiastic commen- 
dation. 

We are behind right now, on 
orders for the spring season. 


war 


I think we have one of the finest 
and most zealous selling forces in 
this or any other country. 

Our advertising works sympathet- 
ically with what we are trying to 
do and has been far more remunera- 
tive. (Next year we increase our 
appropriation by thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars and take on periodicals 
which were never used prior to my 
coming.) Misunderstandings have 
been smoothed over. Our compet- 
itors are wondering how we did it. 

And they called me “The Meanest 
Man in the World!” 

Was I? 

What would YOU have done, un- 
der the same circumstances ? 


A unique and successful sales- 
men’s compensation plan has been 
worked out by the Conklin Pen 
Manufacturing Company, whereby 
first of the year adjustments are 
made automatically to the satisfac- 
tion of both the company and its 
employees. The total salary and 
commission for the past year be- 
comes the salary for the ensuing 
year; commission is paid on sales in 
excess of the previous year’s sales. 


PAUL M HOOVEN 


COVEN... 


(Ve 
SERVICE inc} 
HN? WEST 46 STRE — 


TELEPHONE BAVANT 16 
NEW YORK.N.Y. \— 
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A Distinctive Letterhead 
Is Your Introduction 

to Better and 

Increased Business 


LITHOGRAPHED LETTER- 
HEADS, as we produce them, are 
truly reflective of a firm’s individu- 
ality and character. 
Make YOUR correspondence bring 
the results it should. The cost of 
lithographed letterheads over ordi- 
nary printing is negligible in quan- 
tities of 5,000 or more. 

Send Now for copy of 

“YOUR LETTERS” 

an illustrated and inter- 

esting brochure on 
letterheads 


Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographers 
30-38 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 


| 


| Ajax Photo-Print Co. | 


OUR SALESMEN, sell- 

ing through the spoken 

word alone, find them- 
selves successful, or other- 
wise, in exact proportion to 
their capacity to equal com- 
peting salesmen in TALK- 
ING ability. 


INJECT EVIDENCE into 
this situation, and you short 
cut to conviction ... For 
those who grasp the idea that 
selling is SHOWING, not 
CLAIMING, sales increase 
comes as unerringly as the 
operation of a law of nature. 


The very evidence you need, 
now lies dormant in your files. 
This evidence can be furnished 
your salesmen in the original 
form at fractional cost. 


Let us explain how this 
evidence can INCREASE 
SALES. 


35 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 
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FAUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Sow STRECT 


REPRESENTING 


NEW YORIC 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—scee that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight edge. They 
have the snap and “‘feel’’ of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


WIGGINS 
pesriess CARDS 


OLLECTED particularly because of the heart-to-heart, good 
will building sales personahty, ATTENTION SECURING 
OPENINGS, READABLE PARAGRAPHING and 

ACTION INDUCING CLOSINGS. 

Many are written around ideas that have “brought home the ba- 
con” for others more than once—ideas that any average corres 
por dent can easily use to advantage 


SAMUI CIOS 


Without “floundering around”, you can with this manual of 100 
models get YOUR MAIN IDEA, YOUR MECHANICAL 
FORM, YOUR OPENING AND YOUR CLOSING hired 
quickly and write letters to sell direct by mail, to prepare ground 
for your salesmen, build good will, bring back old customers, an 
swer inquines, follow up quotations and to close the sale 


Sort reerew ans gerie sce: 


Some nationally known advertising experts (names on request) say, 
“Best manual of its kind ever seen 


Each letter is neatly multigraphed facsimile of originals Letter- 
heads are all full size and of many attractive designs and_ styles 
Letters are punched to ft handsome loose leat binder which ex 
pands to care for other good letters you yourself well surely want 
to add from time to time. 


Pin check for $3.00 to this advertisement and mail. Binder cen 
taining letters will go forward postpaid. When you get the ietters 
if you decide you'd rather have the $3.00, we'll refund it cheer 
fully and without quibble 


SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Newport News Printing Co., Inc. 
CORNER HUNTINGTON AVE. & 28th ST. 
NEWPORT NEWS. VA. 


REFERENCE ANY BANK IN NEWPORT NEWS, 
ESPECIALLY FIRST NATIONAL 
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British Sales Possibilities 


(Continued from page 384) 


his goods, ordinary square dealing 
requires that he buy theirs. 

Selling costs are 
England than they are here. Wages 
are lower: stenographers get $10- 
$15, while the scale here is $20-$30. 
I know of a chap who has a ten- 
room apartment in a good section of 
London, about as far out from the 
center of things as Washington 
Heights is from Times Square in 
New York. He pays ninety pounds 
a vear. Here he would pay at least 
twenty-five hundred dollars. 


much lower in 


Advertising Costs Less Abroad 

Prices were never as 
there before the war as they were 
here, and 1914 our increase 
has been much more rapid than 
theirs. In October the American in- 
dex number, according to the Irving 


high over 


since 


Fisher figures, was 155.4. In Eng- 
land the Crump Index Number 
showed 146.4 In other words, 


wholesale prices were ten per cent 
higher here than in England, as 
compared with before the war prices 
on the same commodities. Their 
pound buys more, proportionately, 
than our dollar. 

same size as the 
state of New York, and has more 
than three times the population. 
There are thirty-six cities with more 
than 100,000 population. Very little 
time is lost in traveling, for there 
are no long jumps. Many Ameri- 
cans think of London as being the 
only really large city, but in the 
Liverpool-Leeds-Manchester district 
there are more people than in the 
state of New York, all within an 
hour’s run of each other. 


England is the 


This concentration of population 
has a definite bearing on sales work 
—not only in the traveling of men, 


but in advertising. There are no 
magazines that have the influence 


leaders. 
an that the magazines 
there are not the only means of 
reaching a popular audience. 
Here if we want to use newspaper 
advertising to cover the country we 
must go into a score of cities, but 
over there the great London papers 
as a backbone, supported by Pro- 
vincial papers in a few cities such as 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, will reach 


and the circulation of our 
By that I me 
over 
big, 
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nearly every literate person. This 
greatly simplifies the selling process 
—not only are there fewer details 
in running the advertising campaign, 
but the salesmen can be easily 
brought together to put on quick 
drives where the circulation of the 
medium is strongest. 

Advertising costs less abroad. In 
New York Gimbel uses full pages 
because 


Macy does; Macy uses 
them because Gimbel and Wana- 
maker do. Wanamaker has to be- 
cause Gimbel, Macy and Lord & 


Taylor do—and so on. A Londoner 
looks with suspicion on any one who 
uses full page space. “Ah,” he says 
to himself. “This product must be 
very poor if the manufacturer has 
to take such big space in order to 
sell it.” The copy is dignified, and 
there is less pictorial appeal than 
we are accustomed to. The clever- 
est of the British advertisers are the 


ones who understate rather than 
overstate. You see much more of 
the “made since 1823” than the 


“best in the world” type of copy. 


American Retailing Methods Win 


methods have 
been undergoing a marked change 
in recent years. It would be an 

xaggeration to call it a revolution, 
te it certainly has been a very 
rapid evolution, And an American 
is largely responsible — Selfridge. 
He built a store in London, and 
adopted the same selling methods 
used by Marshall Field's, where 
he had been trained. Some of 
the American ways didn’t take at 
all, but most of them did, and his 
tremendous success caused rival 
storekeepers to adjust their ways to 
his. Before he started his store 
there was no English retail estab- 
lishment where goods were laid out 
on counters. If you wanted some- 
thing you went in and asked for it. 
The clerk would rummage around 
in some boxes or some drawers and 
pull out a sample, eyeing you watch- 


English retailing 


fully and suspiciously as you ex- 
amined it. If you didn’t buy you 
were not asked to call again. Self- 


ridge put his stock out in the open 
where people could both see it and 
handle it—and of course he dis- 
played it attractively in the win- 
dows. Quite naturally, after Lon- 


almer Advertising Displays — 


Designed, Manufactured and Installed 


3 SHAVING CREAM 


ER ay 


7 


cy 
Makes the face 


POD 


mY + SPIE 


a cate 


e * 
We Are Producing Advertising Ma- Complete Window Displays 
terial for Such Customers As 

Cheramy United Drug We have a SERVICE that will obtain from 3,000 to 20,000 windows for you 

Colgate Standard Oil at a’price ranging around $4.00 per window. Everything is included—all ideas, 

Mobiloil Safe Cabinet art work, lithography and shipping, obtaining the windows where you have 

Postum Cereal Whistle distribution (any place in the United States), and the actual decoration by 

Corn Products Vaseline trained window trimmers according to a photograph you have O. K’d. You 

Kirk Soap ; Gardner’s Cakes get a receipt for every Window. You can release your Windows nationally 

a vty = Lag gee when you release your newspaper, magazine or outdoor advertising. You 
Pca cml fh cpeniene Hair Nets cannot obtain ideas, art work, or lithography finer than used on PALMER 
; Formamint Many Leading Agencies ADVERTISING DISPLAY SETS. John Bradshaw Crandell, artist, and 

officer in this organization is at your service. 


S. M. 1-24 
Gentlemen: 


' i A Z M E R We are interested in your complete window display service. 
i 
t ' 


= . Full details are outlined in letter attached. Send display samples. 
Advertising Service, Inc. 


Name Position. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Company 
Address 


We create and manufacture ideas for all display material, from 24-sheet posters to small hangers, as well as forceful direct mail campaigns. Write us fully. 
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140-page Book full of life- 


size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The 
answer to problems of sales, 
advertising, personnel, ac- 
counting, record keeping for 
any business. 

Send for this Book today 
John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 

2111 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES SYSTEMS 
- In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 


$22,000 ter! | 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 


l 
| sold with a single one-page | 
“form” letter at a total cost of 
| $136.05. Send 25c for a copy of 
| “Postage Magazine,” and an ac- 
| tual copy of this letter will be 
| sent gratis. If you sell, you 
| need “Postage,” which tells how 
| to write Sales-Producing Let- 
| ters, Folders, Booklets, House 
| Magazines. Subscription $2 a 
year for 12 numbers chock full 
| of usable, cashable ideas. 
| 
| 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York | 


doners recovered from the first 
great shock of astonishment, they 
made it a habit to go to Selfridge’s, 
where it was so easy and so pleas- 
ant to shop. 

Retailers have their buying pe- 
culiarities, such as that of not want- 
ing to be rushed into a decision, and 
preferring to do business with sales- 
men who are their own countrymen. 
Since there is not as much advertis- 
ing being done, they are not trained 
to push advertised goods so aggres- 
sively. Their trade papers are not 
as powerful as trade stimulants and 
news organs. They are accustomed 
to buying through jobbers, and the 
manufacturer—wholesaler or job- 
ber—retailer—consumer is the nor- 
mal method of trading. But in ad- 
dition there are many chain store or- 
ganizations such as the English 
equivalent of Liggett’s, the multiple 
shops operated by manufacturers, 
and the many strong cooperative so- 
cieties. The manufacturer who 
wants to go direct to the retailer 
finds it much easier than in this 
country, because the population is 
more concentrated. 


Advertised Goods Finding Favor 


Mr. J. P. Wills, director of export 
for Dennison, tells me that they find 
retail storekeepers fast waking up to 
the advantages of stocking and ag- 
gressively pushing advertised goods. 
Formerly, he says, retailers pre- 
ferred to have their own names on 
the products they handled, but such 
men are the exception nowadays. I 


wy Get Quick Aston | 


You can’t imagine what efficiency 
really is until you visualize your work 
on charts or maps with 


MOORE MAPTACKS 


50 Colors 5 Sizes 


Send One Dollar for samples of Maptacks 
in ten different colors, with simple direc- 
tions, and suggestions how to use them. 
A copy of ‘‘System Simplified’’ 


asked him about the differences in 
characteristics between the success- 
ful Dennison salesmen abroad, and 
those here. He says, “We use prac- 
tically the same type of man—he 
receives practically the same train- 
ing and uses pretty much the same 
arguments while the method 
of approach is quite different, results 
are much the same. We 
have to introduce the system before 


showing Color Chart and Sam- Maptacks 
ples F E. will 


Moore Push-Pin Co. tell 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
Mfrs. of the World-Famous Moore 
Push-Pins, Push-less Hangers, Thumb- 
tacks and Signals. 


Y PHOTOSTAT 


I) TESTIMONIALS 
yA Send for Samples 
Q Best prices— Quickest service 


Commercial Photo-Print Co. 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 
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we can make the sale of the tags, 
and while in this country manufac- 
turers are very ready to adopt the 
system that is used by other manu- 
facturers in the same line of busi- 
ness, over there they are not; they 
must be convinced of the real merits 
of the system and whether or not it 
is going to be permanent, before they 
will change their methods. 

It would be preferable to place an 
American in charge of the sales or- 
ganization, but the actual selling 
should be done by the native. We 


have experimented with American 
salesmen and have had to withdraw 
them. A Britisher will take from a 
fellow Britisher what he will not ac- 
cept from an American, in the way 
of advice or argument. After the 
British organization has had sui- 
ficient contact with the American 
organization and_ their _ selling 
methods, it is quite possible a Brit- 
isher can be developed to direct the 
organization. This has been our ex- 
perience. The whole organization 
seems to function more smoothly. 


An Appeal to Buy At Home 


“At the present time, and prob- 
ably next year, there will be a great 
deal of agitation for the support of 
the public on goods made within the 
Empire, and while this is not going 
to be any positive influence in the 
sale of any particular product, it 
would help any American manufac- 
turer a great deal if at least part of 
his product was produced either in 
Great Britain or in Canada.” 


The experience of the Dennison 
Company seems to be typical, for 
others say exactly the same thing 
about selling methods, and present 
and future sales possibilities. And 
the number of American manufac- 
turers who are successfully compet- 
ing for business is a lengthy one. 
Victor, Kodak, Palmolive, Ingersoll, 
Libby, Colgate, Pepsodent, Gillette 
—and at least fifty others—are al- 
most as well known there as here. 
Palmolive, for example, is in the 
field against very strong competi- 
tion. Soap is a commodity that can 
be made in one country about as 
well as in another, and such a manu- 
factory as Lever Brothers is very 
strongly entrenched. Yet the aver- 
age selling price of Palmolive in 
England is seven pence, or fourteen 
cents, while here it is eight or nine. 

In other words, it isn’t necessary 
to cut prices to get business—and 
England should be looked upon as a 
permanent and friendly market, and 
not as a dumping ground for out-of- 
date, damaged, or surplus goods. 


Many American manufacturers do 
as Dennison suggests—manufacture 
in England or Canada. The tax sav- 
ings are very considerable—as well 
as the obvious saving in shipping 
charges and lower overhead costs. 
Moreover, the British patent law re- 
quires that a certain proportion of 
the patented goods sold in England 
and protected by British patents, 
must be made there. 
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APMED with this informative and interesting booklet, 

no advertiser need approach America’s greatest retail 
market without having at his command the services of 
an efficient and thoroughly schooled merchandising service. 


If your plans are likely to include an invasion of 
this rich sales territory, send for a copy of this brochure. 
It is sent free for the asking. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Mallers Building Title Insurance Building Ford Building 
Chicago Los Angeles Detroit 


Market and Third Streets Securities Building 
San Francisco Seattle 
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ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 
114 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me booklet and sample forms 
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You see a moving picture 
controlling factor in your business 


The conditions and factors with which 
you control your business are pictured to 
you as they grow—and as they develop. 


of every 


—The customer who stops buying 

rn ae commodity that slows up 

— The stock item which isn’t turning over 
—The unprofitable department 

—The sudden rise of a cost 


These, and many more danger signals demanding im- 
mediate action are exposed to your view when your records 
are visualized on Acme Equipment. 


With your cards in their proper alphabetical, geographi- 
cal or numerical position and the indexing record in plain 
sivht, the Acme method of signailing classifies—analyzes— 
warns and indicates progression or fluctuation, always 
stimulating action and effecting positive control over the 
important facts you are recording. 


Our Record Service Department on innumerable occa- 
sions has turned records which were formerly considered 
an expense into vital factors in producing profit. This 
department is at your service now, without charge, ready 
to help you get the most out of your records. 


Send for Interesting Booklet 


Our latest booklet on record keeping is a mine of valuable 
information. Every possible use is interestingly described. It 
may suggest new uses to you for application to problems you did 
not think could be so easily simplified. Use coupon today. 


2» CORA E- 
VISIBLE RECORDS 


EQUIPMENT 
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A, E. TREGENZA has resigned from the po- 
sition he has held for the past eleven years 
as general sales manager of the Economy 
Fuse & Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
but has not made known his plans for the 
future. 


R. <A. Cox, formerly with Bremner 
Brothers Biscuit Company in Chicago, is the 
newly appointed sales manager for the 
Iowa Biscuit Company, Burlington, Iowa, 
relieving W. A. BAueER, the general man- 
ager, of the details of handling the sales de- 
partment. 


Fred W. Hanson, formerly sales manager 
for Ed V. Price & Company, Chicago tailors, 
is now vice-president and general manager 
for A. E. Anderson & Company, Inc., 
another Chicago tailoring concern. 


D. H. ARCHIBALD, who for twenty-three 
years represented the Eberhard Faber Com- 
pany, is now connected with the Wallace 
Pencil Company, St. Louis, as district man- 
ager of their Eastern division, with head- 
quarters in New York City. E. H. McCuLty, 
who has been representing the company on 
the Pacific Coast, has been made assistant 
sales manager. 


PENN P. Foprea has returned to the Iten 
Biscuit Company, Omaha, Nebraska,’ after 
serving the Fairmont Creamery Company 
as sales promotion manager for two years. 
Mr. Fodrea will be on the staff of O. H. 
BARMETTLER, vice-president and_ general 
manager, and in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising for the entire system of 
Snow White Bakeries, with headquarters in 
Omaha. Mr. Fodrea was formerly with the 
Burlington Route for five vears as its adver- 
tising agent in Chicago. 


The A. D. Joslin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of check certifiers, 
time and dating stamps, announces the ap- 
pointment of L. B. GRAHAM as vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising. 


James A. Younc has resigned as sales 
manager for the Sefton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of paper boxes and 
cartons, and established himself in business 
as a business counsel. C. H. GoopNow takes 
his place at the Sefton Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


F. A. O'Connor, formerly president and 
general manager of The Betty Brown Candy 
Company, Ltd., operating a chain of retail 
candy stores throughout Ontario, has sold 
his interests in the company to J. J. C. 
Downey, who has become president. D. M. 
Downey is general manager. 


J. W. Batrey, formerly sales manager of 
the Michigan State Industries, at Jackson, 
Michigan, has been made sales manager of 
the O. W. Thum Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, makers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 


W. H. Howarp, formerly with the Bur- 
lington Booklet Company, Burlington, Iowa, 
has been appointed to fill the newly created 
position of sales manager for the Lutz 
Printing & Calendar Company, Burlington. 


Hat T. BoULDEN, who has been connected 
with the Selden Motor Truck Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., for nine years, first as 
sales manager and for the last five vears as 
vice-president in charge of sales, service and 
advertising, has severed his connection with 
that company, but has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, has appointed NorMAn O. 
MICK to the position of advertising man- 
ager, succeeding GEORGE B. SHARPE, recently 
deceased. Mr. Mick has been with the ad- 
vertising department of Burroughs for seven 
years, and was assistant to Mr. Sharpe. 


NorvaL A. HAWKINS, a prominent figure in 
the automobile industry, and well known 
through his connection with the Ford Motor 
Company as general sales manager, and 
until a year ago director of sales, advertis- 
ing and service for the General Motors 
Corporation, has resigned as general con- 
sultant for General Motors. While Mr. 
Hawkins has not announced his plans it is 
rumored that he may become associated with 
the Gray Motor Corporation. 


E. Z. JONES announces his resignation as 
general sales manager of the Anderson 
Motor Company, Rock Hill, S. C., but does 
not make known his plans for the future. 
Mr. Jones was formerly with the Winther 
Motor Truck Company and the Kissel 
Motor Car Company. 


The appointment of CHARLES F. ABBOTT 
as executive director of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction has made neces- 
sary his resignation as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Sales Managers. C. 
K. Woopsripce, president of The Dicta- 
phone Corporation, New York City, succeeds 
Mr. Abbott. 


The Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Alemite products, announces the 
appointment of FRANK A. HIrTeR as general 
sales manager. Mr. Hiter was formerly 
sales manager of the Thomson Auto Spe- 
cialties Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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ALES MANAGERS and_ others 

who are interested in the exclu- 

sive agency method of distribut- 
ing goods, will find a _ complete 
summary of its advantages and dis- 
advantages, its values and its limita- 
tions, in 


THE EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 


A Study in the Marketing of 
Manufactured Products 
by 
THE NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
LEWIS H. HANEY, Ph:D., Director 
The report is based upon the experiences 
and opinions of 150 representative business 
houses, including both manufacturers and 
middlemen in nearly all fields where exclu- 
sive agencies are possible. The facts were 
gathered by personal interviews and by 
written questionnaires, and are conveni- 
ently tabulated for reference. 
It answers authoritatively the most im- 
portant questions that are likely to arise 
concerning the exclusive agency. 
Sent postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of $1 
New York University Book Store 
100 Washington Square 
New York City 


A Testimonial of One Word 


“G Aa” ($1,000,000 
grade credit) is what Bradstreet says of 
this concern. Naturally, it has an advertis- 
ing department and empleys one of the 
large advertising agencies. 

A very difficult piece of copy was needed, 
for a booklet. It was written in the ad- 
vertising department. No goed. Then the 
agency tried it. Again no good. 

Could I write it? Yes. Did I wish to 
see what the others had written? No, 
thanks! 

And the comment on riy work was just 
one word: “Excellent!” 7 


and above, first- 


Of course, most of my Clients are con- 
cerns of moderate size; but if you are large 
and if ever you are not quite satisfied with 
something prepared by your own men or 
your advertising agency—fire it at me. 

The chances are that I'll make that let- 
ter, sales literature or advertisement a very 
much better investment for you. 


Counedl Sptiddertiof 


Times Bldg. New York 


Selling Sense Nonsense 


takes the “‘p” out of preach. A _ sales talk 
that is full of humor and meat. Your sales- 
men and dealers will appreciate it. A copy 
free to sales or advertising managers. 

A. H. DREHER 


3136 Washington Blvd. Cleveland, O. 


m= Use an S. & M. Mailing List ™ 


Anticipate your need for the 1924 cam- 
paign—get our estimate of the number of 
names, cost and length of time required to 
compile 
A List of Your Prospects 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK COMPANY 
242 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Better Booklets for Less Money 
Four - Page 


Eight-Page 
5000 BOOKLETS 5000 a LDERS 
34x64, printed on 6x9, printed en 
ay Sneed aen570 } aoul Enameled on .042 
1000 8-page booklets, $25 | 1000 4-page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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This there 
sharp division among finan- 
cial authorities as to what the 
business trend would be next 
There was a strong faction that feared it would 
be an unsatisfactory year, due to political uncertainties 
and the seeming likelihood of radical tax legislation 
and paralyzing bonus bond issue. With the Mellon 
stand on taxes, and the growing opinion that Mr. 
Coolidge will be returned to the White House, these 
fears have disappeared. Every one, except the habitual 
pessimist, feels 1924 will be an above norma! year. 


The Presidential 
Year and Your 
Salesmen’s Morale 


summer Was a 


vear. 


Even Mr. Babson cautiously admits that readjustment 
in business is now taking place in such a way that no 
panic or severe depression is necessary. The other 
economists are equally optimistic, although they show 
a desire to leave the back door open so that in case 
anything goes wrong with their guessing, they can 
still “point with pride” to their shrewd forecast of 
1924 business. 

But while the big business man has recovered from 
his attack of summer chills, the little business men, 
especially those in the little business towns, are still 
living in dread of that terrible monster “the presi- 
dential year.” They don’t know why, they haven't 
any reason to even think so, but they know that next 
year is going to be a bad year. And what they know, 
they know. For forty years the oracles of the cracker 
box have decided that business is always bad in a 
presidential year, and because they thought so there 
have been times when it has been bad. Their attitude 
can still hurt business. Therefore your salesmen will 
not get the business they ought to get during 1924 
unless you arm them with facts to smoke out the 
“presidential year” bugaboo. We think it would pay 
those of our readers who have sales records going 
back over former presidential years to dig them out 
and see how they look. They might be usable to the 
boys on the firing line. 
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Idle Equipment Means Elsewhere in this issue 


High Overhead we are publishing an 

article which suggests the 
possibilities of doing more business in Great Britain. 
In offering this suggestion we are well aware of the 
difficuities in conducting an export business, as com- 
pared with operating in a home market. We are also 
cognizant of the fact that it is poor business to leave 
business for business. Yet we can look forward a few 
years and see where this British business may be the 
anchor to windward that will save the ship from drift- 
ing into danger. The period of readjustment ts stili 


far from complete. During the war and post war 
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period factories were expanded to a point which per- 
mitted an output considerably in excess of normal 
consumption. A study of seventeen larger industries 
today shows that none are operating at more than 
cighty per cent of capacity. One entire industry is 
working at only forty per cent of capacity. Four are 
working at sixty per cent of capacity. Twelve between 
seventy and eighty per cent. The lack of orders which 
makes it necessary to operate on a less than capacity 
basis cannot be supplied by increased sales effort in 
a glutted market. The American consumer’s pocket 
book is not a money-mill. He has just so much to 
spend and no more. He is spending about all he can 
be expected to spend right now. Added sales pressure 
may switch business from one factory to another, and 
then back again, but it cannot provide the wherewithal 
for the consumer to increase his purchases. But if 
this sales energy is applied in other markets, in Great 
Britain for example, the resulting orders will be over 
and above the requirements of the home market, and 
it will not be long before our factories are once more 
operating on a full time basis. Moreover, as Mr. Salis- 
hury points out in his article, you will find John Bull 
a customer worth all that it costs to get on your books. 
Once sold he will stay sold through thick and thin. 


fay 
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William M. Wood, president 
of the American Woolen 
Company, in an address to 
the National Dyers & Fin- 
ishers Association laid down what he has found to be 


Discourage Gossip 
If You Would 
Encourage Loyalty 


the four great essentials in building an organization. 
The first of these he said was the square deal. The 
second, keeping your word. The third, promote from 
within the organization. Fourth, discourage gossip 
and tale carrying. The first three principles are gen- 
erally recognized and usually practiced by any sales 
manager worthy of the name. But we are sorry to 
say that not all sales managers of our acquaintance 
are so energetic when it comes to discouraging gos- 
sip, yet it is one of the tremendous trifles that build 
up a force of loyal, hard-hitting salesmen. To quote 
Mr. Wood: “The subordinate who comes to one 
higher up with an injurious tale about a fellow worker, 
Vanity is his 
besetting weakness. The man in authority who listens 
to such gossip is equally guilty and is liable to be be- 
trayed into an act of cruelty or injustice. The only 
sate rule is, listen to no stories about another except 
in the other’s presence. 
responsibility and good team work. Gossip leads to 
mistrust, and mistrust weakens the bonds of fellow- 
ship.” Weed out the gossip mongers. 


generally does so from a mean motive. 


The result will be corporate 
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How This Magazine Feels We have been chal- 
About the National lenged by one of our 


Advertising Issue advertisers to define 
our position in re- 


gard to national advertising. Are we for it or against 
it? The fact that we have printed several articles 
which he considers hurtful to the “cause” of adver- 
tising, and which the orthodox advertising journals 
have obligingly side-stepped is the occasion for his 
letter, Which concludes: “An early reply will help me 
in determining what advertising mediums to use dur- 
ing 1924.” 

First of all let us say to this advertiser that if he 
feels that the advertising he is doing in “Sales Man- 
agement” gives him any voice in the control of its 
editorial policies we prefer that he advertise elsewhere. 
It is plain that an editorial policy dictated by adver- 
tisers must in the long run destroy a publication’s 
reader confidence. The publisher who puts his adver- 
tisers’ wishes ahead of his readers’ interest invites 
disaster, and the first to desert the sinking ship will 
be the very ones who have been loudest in their de- 
mands for editorial “cooperation.” So much for that. 


Now, so far as our attitude toward national adver- 
tising is concerned we will say this: We are for any 
kind of advertising that is designed to lower the cost 
of distribution by reducing sales resistance. We are 
opposed to any kind of advertising that is intended to 
foster or create a price monopoly. “Sales Manage- 
ment” is not, and never will be, a house organ for the 
vested interests of advertising. It does not believe 
that advertising is a panacea for every business ill. It 
is not pledged to promote any form of advertising to 
the exclusion of others, nor does it believe that there 
is any “best” kind of advertising. For certain pur- 
poses trade paper advertising might be better than 
national magazine advertising, but there are likewise 
many purposes where magazine advertising will do 
the work much more effectively and much more 
quickly. Realizing this we deplore the destructive 
competitive tactics of some advertising interests, and 
believe that any one not familiar with the intricacies of 
advertising should act only on the advice of competent 
advertising counsel. We are opposed to any advertis- 
ing expenditure that is not a part of a carefully 
thought-out plan; that has not been properly correlated 
with the whole efforts of the sales department and is 
not undertaken with a determination to see the plan 
through. We are not unmindful of the fact that a 
recent analysis by the New York University showed 
the great majority of tombstones in the advertising 
graveyard are inscribed, “He quit too soon.” 
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The Salesman Who In looking over some 
Complains About His sales convention pro- 


Competitor’s Prices grams sent to us by sub- 
scribers we find consider- 
able attention paid to selling the sales force on the 
fairness of the price. This, no doubt, is to be expected 
in view of the price cutting that is in vogue. Yet it 
does seem as though there is too much defending 
quality and justifying prices by sales executives. In- 
stead of long, drawn out arguments to prove that the 
price is right, why not make it clear to the salesmen 
that you could, if you so desired, manufacture your 
goods to sell at an even cheaper price than many of 
these new houses. You have been in business many 
years. You know all the short cuts in the manufac- 
ture of your product. You know of many more ways 
to cut corners on quality than they do. You have 
made a closer study of the materials market than they 
have. You have better sources of supply. You have 
an established demand. You are better equipped to 
train efficient operators. Surely it must be clear to 
any salesman with a germ of intelligence that if it 
were merely a matter of fitting the quality to a price, 
that you have all the best of it. But you have elected 
to keep the quality where it is, and the price where it 
is, because you know that quality is the only enduring 
foundation upon which a business can be built. 
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The Growing Demand Three years ago we wrote 
for Speakers Who to the secretaries of all 


. the commercial organiza- 
Say Something Abii R 6 
tions of importance and 


asked them to give us the names of men who had 
spoken to their members on sales or allied subjects. 
Since then the list has been revised several times, and 
we are getting ready to revise it again. Do you know 
any speaker you have heard this year whom you 
could recommend? If you do send us his name and 
address. We feel very strongly here that there are 
too many speakers being paid real money who do not 
deliver anything except conversation. We feel that by 
listing speakers who have a real message, and furnish- 
ing this list to the various sales managers’ clubs, 
salesmanship clubs, executive clubs, and other organ- 
izations interested in better sales methods, that a dis- 
tinct service is rendered to the cause of better sales 
management. It is also a service to thousands of 
members of these clubs who give of their time and 
money to attend club meetings, and who are entitled 
to something more than oratory for their time. There 
is a great and growing demand for speakers who have 
a real message to deliver. 
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A Real, Practical Survey 


—at a price close to cost 


HE analytical facts about the market for an article 

are by far the most important data about any enter- 

prise. The merchandising situation is the vital situa- 
tion, and until the Bourse began making these surveys, they 
were obtainable only with the greatest difficulty and at a far 
greater expense. 
The price for such Merchandising Surveys is in most cases $1,250.00. 
Certain industries of less than average or greater than average size or 
complication may be quoted at less or more than this price. 
Every manufacturer should have a real research made of his industry 
no matter how long he’s been in business or how complete he believes 
iis information. A research ought to be made once every year or two 
as a matter of course. For a new article, or a new company it is a 
prime necessity. 


Standard Suggestive Outline of $1250 Research 


Origin and Development Sales Organization and Method 


(a) History of product (a) Types of sales organization used 
(b) Past development of sales and distribu- (b) Sales policies and methods used 
tion (c) Sales arguments and general basis of 
(ec) History of consumption and public at- selling 
titude (d) Price policy 
(d) Generali status to date (e) Guarantees and service offered 


Present Consumption Conditions 


(a) Study of per capita consumption 

(b) Analysis character of present sales vol- 
ume 

(ec) State of mind of consumers 

(d) Conditions affecting consumption 

(e) Consumption by states and sections 


Present Production 


(a) Companics in the field 

(b) Capital employed 

(c) Financial history and status 

(d) Labor and factory conditions 

(e) Loeation of plants 

(f) Volume of business 

(¢) Raw material supply, past, present, fu- 
ture 

(h) Profit, turnover and costs 

(i) Types, models, varieties manufactured 

(j) Personnel of concerns in the field 

(k) Mortality of concerns in the field 


Good-Will and Protection 


Future Consumption Conditions 


(a) Statistical study of maximum 
possibilities by states 

(b) Graphic comparison of production and 
consumption curves 

(c) General analysis of future consumption 

(d) Study of purchasing power grades and 


selling 


(a) Patent or other exclusive basis classes 
(b) Trade-mark and priority status Ad +s 
(ce) Relative good-will standing principal Advertising 


firms 

(d) Consumer reputation 

(e) Peculiarity of article and field in rela- 
tion to protection and possible future 
status 

(f) Competition 


(a) Past methods 

(b) Present character and trend of adver- 
tising 

(c) Statistics of mediums and expenditures 

(d) Outline of needs for future 

(e) Special methods applicable to the indus- 

. , ‘ ais try 

Distribution Conditions and Methods é 

(a) Present channels of distribution 

(b) Possible further channels 

(c) Distribution difficulties 


Competition 


(a) Study of relation of various concerns 
(b) Relative strength and weakness 


$150.00 Size Industry Reports 


We do a considerable business in “short form” industry reports, not 
as full, of course, as the above, but a most valuable and practical 
bird's-eye view of the industry, covering fifty to seventy-five type- 
written pages, with charts. We have such reports on 300 separate 
industries. For manufacturers, advertising agents, bankers, engi- 
neers, investors they are very useful. 


Write us about any or all Research needs 


The Business Bourse 


For 15 Years the Leader in Practical Business Research 


15 West 37th Street New York City 
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Four Million Sales 
(Continued from page 394) 


A. T. Fischer of the International 
Displays Company, an authority on 
window and store displays.  In- 
structions for building forceful win- 
dow displays complete the message 
on this page. 

“Show Your Clerks How to Sell” 
is the caption on the page devoted 
to the fifth point. A short message 
of retail salesmanship by C. C. Kel- 
ler, president of the Dow Drug 
Company of Cincinnati, is featured 
along with reproductions of the in- 
struction book of tooth brush sell- 
ing, and a concrete illustration of 
the right and wrong way to sell a 
tooth brush, in which the actual con- 
versations of two drug clerks are 
contrasted. 


An Impartial Committee 

One of the most trying experi- 
ences in contests of this kind is the 
reaction of the disappointed con- 
testants. There is always a large 
percentage who take their defeat 
with poor grace and insinuate that 
there has been favoritism shown, 
etc. This is especially true in the 
larger stores where window trim- 
mers are employed and considerable 
professional jealousy exists. In 
order to have nothing of this nature 
The Western Company selected an 
independent committee of judges 
consisting of Mr. James W. Crow- 
ley, former president of the Illinois 
Pharmaceutical Association; Mr. A. 
L. Rogers, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Display Men’s Association, 
and Mr. C. P. Hanly of the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company. by 
this arrangement the retailer’s view- 
point was represented in conjunc- 
tion with that of a professional dis- 
play man, and an advertising man, 
and the decision of the judges, of 
course, was final. 

What was the biggest feature in 
securing the remarkable results ob- 
tained? Was it P. M.’s, free goods 
or personal effort? 

None of these alone could have 
accomplished the task attempted. 
Each one of them, however, was es- 
sential to the complete success and 
the coordination of effort right 
along the line from manufacturer to 
jobber, to jobbers’ salesmen, to 
dealer, to sales clerk, and to con- 
sumer was secured as the result of a 
well considered and_ consistently 
followed plan. 


PEI BT ON RORY 


That there is a twilight zone of difference 


in many cases between invention and me- 
chanical improvement, which is difficult for 
the layman to understand, is clearly set 
forth in a little 78-page, pocket-size booklet 
being distributed free to interested persons 
by Joshua A. Potts, patent attorney, of Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 
The booklet explains this difference, gives 
the law on _ patentable 
marks, unfair 


inventions, trade- 
competition, etc.—a vast 
amount of valuable information packed into 
small space. Address Mr. Potts at his Chi- 
cago office, 8 S. Dearborn Street, for a copy 
if you are interested. 


The automotive division of the United 
States Department of Commerce announces 
partial completion of an automotive survey, 
showing the registration of automobiles, by 
makes, in various countries. The survey 
was made with an idea of furnishing the 
industry which to base an 
analysis of markets with reference to spe- 
cific types of cars. The survey also shows 
an indication of dealers’ activities in any 
chosen market. Reports covering registra- 
tion by individual makes of cars and trucks 
may be secured by manufacturers of auto- 
motive products from the division. Address 
your communication to U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Automotive Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


statistics on 


The merchandising service department of 
the New York Journal has prepared a sales 
manager's map of the New York market 
showing all towns of 100 population and over. 
The map is 30x36 inches in size and shows 
all towns and counties within a_ fifty-mile 
radius. A feature that makes it valuable 
for quick reference is the use of circles of 
varying sizes and colors to show the popula- 
tion of each town. Copies of this map may 
be secured through the New York ofhce of 
SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine, or by writ- 
ing to W. G. Hobson, National Advertising 
Manager of the New York Journal. 


“The Sheriff gets thirty retailers every 
day because they guess—they guess either 
about their cost of doing business—or that it 
won't make any difference if they are 2,000 
feet beyond the shoppers’ path—or that 
people won't mind shopping on the sunny 
side of the street on a summer afternoon— 
or that unknown, unadvertised goods will 
sell as well and at the same overhead costs 
as those for which a market has been cre- 
ated.” With these few excerpts as a sample 
you will probably decide that you would 
like to read the full report of James G. 
Berrien’s talk before the sales organization 
of The Commonwealth Shoe Company, which 
has been published in booklet form by 
Goode & Berrien, advertising agency, 19 W. 
44th St.. New York City. 


Any one who writes for publication, in- 
cluding sales letter writers, will find a great 
many answers to perplexing problems of 
punctuation, capitalization and word “style” 
in the New York Times “Style Book.” While 
the booklet was gotten out as a guide for 
compositors and proofreaders in the Times’ 
plant, it will be valuable to many others 
who prepare “copy” for the press. The Ad- 
vertising Department of the paper will send 
you a copy if you ask for it. 


Making the new employee “feel at home” 
at his bench or desk—letting him know at 
once that he has been taken in as “one of 
the family” is a mighty important step in 
the relations between employer and em- 
plovee. The Edison Storage Battery Com- 
pany of West Orange, N. J., accomplish 
this, and show the new man “the ropes,” 
rules and regulations at their plant in a 
dandy little hand-bound book entitled, “To 
the New Recruit.’ They will no doubt be 
glad to send you a copy if you ask for it. 


The danger in using rule of thumb 
methods for setting sales quotas, where the 
estimate of business is likely to be wide of 
the mark, is clearly set forth in a leaflet 
published for distribution to policyholders of 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. Too often sales quotas are 
set arbitrarily without reference to the ,ac- 
tual facts, rendering the budget inoperative 
or inadequate for the needs of the business. 


The rapid hand-in-hand growth of large 
scale production and national distribution of 
products has made it increasingly necessary 
to gain a comprehensive and sound knowl- 
edge of consumer markets. 
things, the national advertiser who wants to 
know: (1) Who are the people that need 
or desire his product; (2) What is the abil- 
ity of different groups of these people to 
buy; (3) How may the greatest number of 
logical prospects be reached with an adver- 
tising message. 

The entire issue of the J. Walter Thomp- 
Bulletin” for October, 1923, is 
given over to a detailed study of these fac- 
tors and conditions for the city and trading 
radius of Cincinnati, which, according to 
statistics given, is most nearly representative 
of the country as a whole of any American 


son “News 


community. Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained by addressing the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, First National Bank 


Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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v« Handy Expense Books | 


for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 


Dely 100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


Tole GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
P. O. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virgima j 


Among other 


Your Quota 
Built to 
Order 


It is no easy job to 
build a Quota fair to all 


your sales organization. 


Setting territory lines is 
a serious matter that 
requires comprehensive 
data and varied expe- 


rience. We have both. 


Among our qualifica- 
tions for such work we 
place high value on 
experience and statis- 
tical records for which 
members of the Nation- 
al Association of Office 
Appliance Manufac- 
turers have paid many 
thousands of dollars. 


We can build a satis- 
factory Quota for a few 
firms out of our expe- 
rience of years in 
many lines. 


There is no obligation 
attached to your re- 
quest for further infor- 
mation. 


It will pay you to know 
the details of our 
“‘prove-it’” plan. 


R.L.POLK& COMPANY 


Room 222, Polk Directory Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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CHICAGO’S - - - - WONDERFUL - - - - HOTEL 


Your Next Convention | 
—Hold it at THE DRAKE 


There are many reasons why THE DRAKE has become distin- 
guished as America’s Ideal Convention Hotel. Its location on Lake 
Michigan is magnificent. Though away from the noise and confu- 
sion of the city’s business center, guests are only a few minutes walk 
from it. Added to this are carefully planned arrangements for as- 
sembling and controlling a maximum attendance, such as were 
never before available in Chicago. 


This New Book Gives 
the Facts 


In it are recorded the experiences of 
many national associations and sales 
organizations at THE DRAKE. It | 
answers your questions as to what type 
of service—what kind of accommoda- 
tions—what location make for complete 
success of a group gathering. 


32 pages— 


. Association secretaries and other ex- | 
illustrated 


ecutives planning for future conven- | 
tions will find the new DRAKE book 
a storehouse of helpful information. 
\ copy sent on request. 


Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Avenue 


On Lake Michigan—Only a Few Minutes from the Loop 


One of Chicago’s oldest hotels, The Con- 
gress, is to be replaced with a twenty-two 
million dollar structure of thirty-two stories 
which, with proposed annexes, will have 
3,000 rooms. The first step in this big build- 
ing program is to be the erection next March 


! of a five-million dollar bachelor hotel of 800 


rooms equipped with gymnasium, tank, 
baths, billiard rooms, etc. This will be 
linked to the present hotel by bridges at 
each floor. The next step calls for another 
thirty-two story annex which will contain 
“the largest and most complete banquet and 
convention hall in the world’—to accommo- 
date 2,000. Final plans call for the prac- 
tical demolition of the present Congress and 
the erection of a 1,400 room section. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway is 
the latest road to put on a new train to in- 
crease travel ease. This new train has 
been constructed for the Northwestern 
Limited running between Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and it contains several 
new features in design for comfort in travel 
and palatial equipment for passenger serv- 
ice. An observation sleeper, open section 
and compartment cars, as well as new din- 
ing cars and reclining chair cars are a few 


| of the features. 


Sales executives who are familiar with 
the Keenan Hotel System will be glad to 
know that a new hotel has been added to 
the three which they now operate. This 
new member is located in Fort Wayne and 
has been called The Keenan. Eight floors 
are now open and in use and the hotel is 
said to be noted for its comfort, elegance 
and refinement. 


Rates of $1.00 per day for rooms without 
baths, and $1.50 and $2.00 per day with 
baths, seem hardly possible in a high-class 
modern hotel today. But these are the rates 
decided upon for a new 700-room, ten story 
hotel in Los Angeles. This hotel was con- 
ceived by the owners to meet a demand for 
an extremely moderate priced hotel, and be- 


| cause it has been possible to lease the build- 


ing at a low rental the rates for rooms will 
be much lower than usual. The excellent 
location near the Southern-Pacific Depot and 
Pacific Electric station will be an added at- 
traction. This new hotel which has not yet 


| been named is to be completed for opening 


in the Fall of 1924. 


Sales Manager: “Do you make any re- 
duction for those in the same line of busi- 
ness?” 


Waiter at the Ritz: “Yes; are you a 
restaurant keeper?” 
Sales Manager: “No—I'm a burglar.” 


Sales Managers! 


New sparkling sales- 
men’s comic strip for 
your sales bulletins, 
house organs, mail- 
ing cards etc. New 
house organ pepper. 
We specialize in convention 
ATTRACT ATTENTION cartoons. 

Send fer proof sheets 


We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Business Cartoon Service 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


| 
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The Hallman N of Hospitality 


op liee 
What a good night’s rest 
means to your order book ‘ 


alesmen! Put a good night’s 
S rest behind you and you will sell 
better. For if you greet the day’s 
prospects with clear eye and sharp- 
ened wits—they will soon fill your 
order book. 


That’s what a wholesome night’s 
sleep has to do with selling. 


Go to hotels that are known to 
understand the salesman’s needs, 
hotels that put the traveler’s comfort 
above everything —facilitate his plans 
—expedite his progress. 


For just such reasons, salesmen in 
increasing numbers are coming to 
realize the advantages of making the 


hotels of the: United System their 


headquarters. 


You, too, will find them real aids 
to selling. 


For a bigger year, plan to stop at 
these hospitable United Hotels— 
centrally located in the cities listed 
at the right. 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York 


Akron, Ohio 
The PORTAGE 


Albany, New York 
The TEN EYCK 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
The LAWRENCE 


Flint, Michigan 
The DURANT 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
The PENN-HARRIS 


Newark, New Jersey 
The ROBERT TREAT 


Rochester, New York 
The SENECA 
Hotel ROCHESTER 


Syracuse, New York 
The ONONDAGA 


Trenton, New Jerse 
The STACY-TRENT 


Utica, New York 
Hotel UTICA 


Worcester Mass. 
The BANCROFT 


* 


Canadian United Hotels 
Hamilton, Canada 
The ROYAL 
CONNAUGHT 


Montreal, Canada 
The MOUNT ROYAL 


Toronto, Canada Hotel 
The KING EDWARD 


Windsor, Canada 
The PRINCE EDWARD 


Niagara Falls, Canada 
The CLIFTON 


(Open May to September) 


¢ 


Under Construction 


New York City 

The ROOSEVELT 
Seattle, Wash. 
The OLYMPIC 
Paterson, N. J. 

The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The NIAGARA 
St. John, N. B., Canada 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
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Personal Service and Sales Department Supplies 


Classified rates: 36c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


BRANCH 


FURNACE SALESMEN AND 
managers wanted. Salesmen wanted to sell 
furnaces at our branches already organized. Also 


a few openings for men eapable of taking charge 
of a branch for themselves. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the right men. Reply at once to sales 
manager. Free school of instruction starts in 
January. Marshall Furnace Co., Marshall, Mich. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


THE 
ration, 


INDIANA ALUMINUM WARE CORPO- 
Elkhart, Indiana, manufacturers of alum- 
inum cooking utensils, want a good live wire sales- 
man to carry their line exclusively and also six 
good side line salesmen—good territory and the 
right man can make big money. Must have close 
association with hardware, department and furni- 
ture stores. Only experienced salesman consid- 
ered. We also manufacture two styles of electric 
percolators and prices right. Applications 
strictly confidential. Give experience and refer- 
ences in first letter and state whether applying 
for exclusive or side line. 


are 


SALES AGENCIES 


International concern. Position pays on commis- 
sion basis approximately $10,000 a year. $1,000 
eapital required. Outline experience _ briefly. 
United Creditors’ Association, U. C. A. Building, 
16th and Oxford Streets, Los Angeles, California. 


IF YOU LIVE IN A CITY OF 75,000 POPU- 
lation or more, and have $5,000 to invest we ean 
put you into your own business. Your first year’s 
profits should net you between $8,000 and $15,000, 
depending on your ability and application. Your 
$5,000 will give you a complete stock and leave 
$1,900 for rental of small salesroom and _ first 
year’s running expenses. You must be able to 
satisfy us of your ability and character after 
which a visit to our plant will be necessary. Do 
not answer this advertisement unless you can fill 
all the requirements mentioned above. A real op- 
portunity for the right man. References, R. G. 
Dun & Co., Bradstreet, or J. R. McDonald, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Erie, Pa. Erie Metal 
Furniture Company, Erie, Penna, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MAN-.GERS LOOK! SOMEWHERE 


in the United States there is a firm needing the 
services of a man who can produce results. This 
man is needed in your sales department or per- 


haps at a branch office, or on the sales force. 
A producer will be available for this place after 
January Ist, a man who has been sales and ad- 
vertising manager for a hundred thousand dollar 
firm and has framed a sales and advertising 
policy that has sold all this firm can handle and 
the firm having ether interests don't want to add 
to its present facilities. Being thus limited in my 
efforts I ask for a chance to show a progressive 
concern that I can get results. What have you? 
Minimum salary, commission and expenses all 
that is asked until profits are returned on the 
investment in my services. Box 160, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 


I AM MOVING TO SEATTLE, WASHING- 
ton, and seek a connection with a reliable con- 
cern as district or branch sales manager. Age 36. 
Married. Twelve years’ continuous service record 
as sales executive with large corporation. The 
position I desire must pay $10,000 or more yearly 
with bigger possibilities. Prefer automobile spe- 
cialty of unquesticnable merit. Address Box 162, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 


PEP BULLETINS 


FOR SALESMEN 


With Your Firm Name Imprinted 


JOHN J. LUTGE & STAFF 
Claus Spreckels Bldg. San Francisco 


CAPITAL RAISED BY REACHING SE- 
lected investors direct by mail. Twenty years’ 
experience writing investment advertising. Clients 
all over America. Outline your proposition—as- 
sets, capital needed, development plans, profit 
possibilities, ete.—for free suggestions and book, 
“How to Raise Capitl.’ Gardner Advertising 
Service, E-511 Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 

SELL YOUR SERVICES WITH A NATURAL, 
sincere, convincing letter of application. For men 
seeking new connectjons, master letters of appli- 
cation will provide an effective means for securing 
a better position. A collection of successful let- 
ters is now available—each distinctive, persuasive, 
a real position getter. The complete set with 
directions, $1.00. Hines Letter Service, Dept. M, 
1215 Capitol Building, Chicago. 


25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE DEVELOPING 
daily sales, $50 to $50,000. Magazine, newspaper, 
mail campaigns planned. Letters, circulars, book- 
written. One client’s annual sales after 
$150,000; following four 
years of my plans and copy exceeded $1,000,000 
annually. Another's $25,000 yearly sales increased 
ten times first year by my plans and copy. From 
zero, another’s direct-mail sales reached $5,000,000 
annually in six years through my plans and 
copy. Submit in detail your problems for free 
preliminary diagnosis. Ten years sales promotion 
manager, Larkin Co., a thirty-million-dollar cor- 
poration. James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge 
Ave., Buffalo. 


lets 


25 years totaled only 


ont 
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ing that it costs actually LESS 


their factories? 


cessful advertising and sales effort. 


is a dollar made. 


““4t the Edge of the Loop” 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Great Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


fre your salesmen in this territory losing orders because it takes too long for 
your product to come to the trade here from your factory? 


Have you figured how much of the money that you spend in advertising and 
sales campaigns is a total loss because your competitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from Chicage stocks? 

Do you know that many distributors whose factories are at a distance are find- 
; to make delivery 
in Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse than it does to fill orders direct from 


money 


Our plant at the Pennsylvania Railroad’s mammoth freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and rail-trafhie facilities, is definitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical distribution methods that are necessary to assure suc- 


{f you have not investigated public warehousing as applied to the distribution of 
your product and want to know why enterprising manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and not an expense, write us now. 


Let us know your particular problem in this market. 
siderate attention of a distribution specialist. 


Western Warehousing Company 
331 West Polk Street, Chicago 


from stocks carried 


A dollar saved 


{It will receive the con- 


WILSON VY. LITTLE, Superintendent 


weight. 


TRY A DOZEN. 
and note the 
when 


difference. 
ordering. All shipping 


work, 


Rico: Typewriter Ribbons 
NOW $5.00 per DOZEN 


Haleo Ribbons are superior because they are manufactured by our own special process 
which eliminates the old pressure process of pressing the ink into the cloth under great 


They write cleaner, last longer and are sold direct from our factory to you at $5.00 per 
dozen which is less than is paid for ribbons of greatly inferior quality. 
Users of Haleo Quality Ribbons save from $2 to $4 on every dozen. 
highest quality imported cloth and brilliant non-fading colors. 
and against deterioration for one year or your money back. 

Compare them with the ribbons you are now using 
State make of machine and color desired 
charges 


THE SHALLCROSS CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


For superior letters use Halco Silk Typewriter Ribbons. 
Full particulars on these and other Halco supplies on request, 


Made from the 
Guaranteed satisfactory 


cash orders. 


prepaid on 


1460 Grays Ferry Rd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A special ribbon for high-class 


488 


SALES MANAGEMENT FOR JANUARY, 1924 


The special finish with which 
Namapco Maps are surfaced per- 
mits the outlining of boundary lines, 
the shading of certain territories, or 
any other marking as desired. This 
marking or shading may be changed 
or removed at any time by simply 
washing the surface with a sponge 
or damp cloth. 


RATT & LAMBERT, varnish 

manufacturers, use the Namapco 

Map System pictured above for 
showing the distribution of their prod- 
ucts and checking up on the work of 
their salesmen. 


By using a simple system of marking 
each town of a certain size with a col- 
ored map tack and changing to a differ- 
ent colored tack as a town is worked, 
they are able to tell at a glance how 
thoroughly the territory is being 
worked. Additional information on 
each town is shown by the use of map 
rings, which are slipped over the heads 
of the tacks. 

“We also use the maps,” say Pratt & 
Lambert, “in answering inquiries; i.e., 
when we receive an inquiry from a 
householder we look up the town on the 
map and can tell at a glance whether or 
not our products, and which of our prod- 


ucts, are sold in that town. We have 
found these maps to be of great as- 
sistance in our sales promotion work.” 


Whether your territory is one state or 
forty-eight—whether you sell through 
dealers, by mail; or house-to-house, we 
can show you how a Namapco Map Sys- 
tem will help you make your sales and 
territorial work more thorough and 
more effective. If you already have a 
map system, we will show you how to 
make it more practical and helpful. 


Our experience in planning map sys- 
tems for hundreds of the country’s lead- 
ing houses in practically every line of 
business is at your service. Tell us how 
you sell and where you sell, and put it 
up to us to show you how a Namapco 
Map System will help you to get the 
maximum amount of business out of 
your territory. 


Write to Dept. D-1 for a copy of our illustrated 
book which shows and tells how other well-known 
firms use maps in their sales and territorial work. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 


CHICAGO. 111 N. Market St. 


Home Office, INDIANAPOLIS 


360 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


HICAGO’S loop is the greatest retail 

market of its area in the world. Hun- 

dreds of thousands of shoppers visit 
the stores on State, Wabash and Michigan 
every business day. 


On Wabash Avenue are grouped the famous 
furniture stores of Tobey, Colby, Revell, 
Scholle, Richardson, Hartman, and Spiegel. 
On State Street are the furniture salesrooms 
of the Department Stores. 


A mile west of Wabash Avenue on Madison 
Street is a district that could by no means 
be considered a shopping center. Factories, 
warehouses, hotels for laboring men, homes 
of the very poor, little shops crowd the vicin- 
ity of Madison and Halsted Streets. 


» amid these hostile surroundings there arises 
and flourishes one of the largest and finest furni- 
ture stores in the whole world, that of The John M. 
Smyth Company. The furniture business of the lo- 
cality would not support a store one-twentieth the 
size, nor would the locality use any of the fine period 
furniture which Smyth sells in such quantities. 


Here, surely, is a convincing demonstration of the 
truth of the phrase, “Business is as good as we make 
i. 

But how does The John M. Saath Company do it? 
How does it overcome its great handicaps? 

The answer is advertising ? 


‘“‘We could mot have built this store and we could 
not maintain it without advertising,’’ said’ John M. 
Smyth, Jr., who has succeeded his father as presi- 
dent of the store. 


‘This location yields economies in rent and opera- 
tion, but these would be immaterial if we couldn’t 
get buyers. Therefore our advertising is of the ut- 
most importance and we prepare it and place it with 
the greatest care. 


“By its beauty it must overcome the atmosphere of 
Madison and Halsted streets and reflect the good 
taste and quality of the merchandise we carry. But 
it is not enough to create prestige, to make a favor- 
able impression. Our advertising must actually in- 
duce people to visit our store. 


“That it has been successful is evidenced by these 
facts: Every year for six years, even through de- 
pressions, we have shown a gain over the preceding 
year. 


“In 1923 we are running 15% ahead of 1922. We 
expect to beat 1923 in 1924.” 

How does The John M. Smyth Company advertise? 
In newspapers. 

What newspapers? 


Chicago Tribune, Daily News, Herald and Examiner, 
and American principally. 


How does it divide its appropriation? 


Practically as much in The Tribune as in the other 
three papers combined. 


What size copy is used in The Tribune? 


Full pages. As Mr. Smyth explained above, the ad- 
vertising simply must produce, so the largest unit of 
space is used each time. Results are carefully 
checked. On Sunday, November 11, the item adver- 
tised in the Smyth page in The Tribune was a dining 
room suite for $89. The sales of this suite during 
the following week were: 


Monday 149. 
RA 33 
Wednesday 57 
Thursday a 36 
Friday 26 
III hssscseosisccrssmstnnsintesinnealescmacitily 63 

Week 364 


At $89 each, these 364 dining room suites produced 
sales totaling $32,396 in one week on one item, and 
brought hundreds of furniture buyers to the Smyth 
store. 


Without the advertising how many of these suites 
would have been sold? How many furniture buyers 
would have crossed the river? 


“Business is as good as we make it!” If 
Chicago Tribune advertising will yield such 
results for a company selling through one 
store, what will it do for a manufacturer 
with hundreds or thousands of retail outlets 
in the market covered by The Chicago Tri- 


bune? Ask a Tribune man to call! 


And All Made of Genuine Walnut! 
This Sale Is On All Week! 


W san of ‘The ert in dadin wo Goons eget wo to make s profit at this price. tk so am Gh oor 


Regs of the price ta te M SMYTH STORE 
w Mathandin de Ou ned doe ko tee ee 
We wisn 
curmeure hey hare 
oo thew hommes char 
ryan ee pany og ‘The Deng io 


Remember, yes do cot have to hurry down here to che Store, we have 250 tables amd 1,500 chars rency for immedisee 


We do not intend to deseppenas snybody 
Stor Righe Dal feet This Sale Is On All Week! Stee bage Uae Ten ec 


The Uhicage Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERII( 


This page advertisement 
of the John M. Smyth 
Company ran in The 
Chicago Tribune of No- 
vember 11,1923. During 
the following six days 
$32,000 worth of the sets 
advertised were sold. 


Business Is As 
Good As WE 
Make It! 


1.Wheat is 
NOT king. 

2. High wages 
are better 
than cheap 
labor. 

3. Europe can’t 
wreck our 
prosperity. 

4. Only our own 
politicians 
can hurt us. 

5. This is the 
day of op- 
portunity. 

Above are the titles 

of five advertisements 

which will be mailed 

to any selling organ- 

ization if requested on 
7 


